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E Fable of Lion, who embracing a 
loud inſtead of Juno, begot the Cen- 
8 . taurs, was ingeniouſly enough invented 
.) to repreſent to us ambitious Men, 
whoſe Minds doting on Glory, (which 
is a meer Image of Virtue) produce nothing that 
is genuin or uniform, but born away by violent and 
unſteady Paſſions, their Actions being the Off- 
ſprings of ſuch a Conjunction, muſt needs be de- 
orm'd and unnatural; and they may ſay with the 
Herdſmen, in the Tragedy of Sophocles, 


2 thoſe whom wwe ought to govern, 
Aud they command us, though they're dumb. 


JOG 


(1) This Allegory is ſo clear and 
natural, that it is not to be doubt- 
ed but it was the true Intent of the 


Fable, and may ſerve as an Anſwer 
to Thoſe who cry out againſt the 
Allegories in Homer. _ 

119 This 
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ſits at = Helm, and wat proceed in the Courſe 
> will ſteer; ſo theſe AED: ſteered as | may ſay 


1 Applauſe, 


uÞh they bear the Name 


overnors, are in reality Slaves to the Mobile. 


The Man who is gompleatly 
regards, npt Gloryy For ly of only 


pares his way to great 


it diſpoſeFand pre- 


wiſe and nd pre 
pts. (t) A young 


ly of 


Man, I grant, may be permitted to glory a little 
in his good Actions; Py 8 as Theophraſtus ſays) his 


Virtues which are yet te 

Bud, = and ſup 
ſtronger, and take the de 
aſſion is exorbitant, it 


| = —_— in Thoſe 
for 


wealth; for being Ns 
it often tranſſ orts 


Men to 


er, and as it were in on 
ported by Praiſe, gro 
eper xoht: But whe his 
1 dab erous in all Men, 
who tp a Common» 
with s ited Power, 
f Madness; 


ſo that now they no more t 1 5 is Good, to 
be Glorious; but will have thoſe' Actions only 


eſteemed Good that are Glorious, 
therefore anſwered King Hnjipaters Who ſought his 
Approbation of ſome upwor th . Action, I 25 
Jour Hutterer, and your Frien 


[ colleaes within it ſelf wa iis 


71 13 All-Philofophers" agree that 
-the hove af Gloryi is allows. 
ble in young Men, becauſe it; hel 
to moderate the Sallies of York,” 
and excites them to yndertake 
ſomething} Great for the Sake of 
the Praiſa that will reſult from it. 
But if it continues too long, and 
doth not forſake them in their ri- | it 
per Years, it is a Misfortune upon 
them, and may prove their Ruin; 


As Phocion 


nubſ be 
703 % theſe Men 


cho gaping after Vanity, bor eſ- 
pope any, bing that 5, B94. ue 
ly for its own fake, but n eerly 
for the Reputation ariſjng from it; 
that is to \ſay; It doe ok choſe 
Gaod, hecauſa it is ode.) but on 
another Conſideration foreign to 
This, Point. is tot hly,han- 


died! in gs eiu, hp er 


for it will not ſuffer the Soul to be [ 


on the fif 
crtetus bie 'M 


cond M 
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ſhould anſwer the People; [cannot govern and obey 
on Pot' ir may happen to the Commonwealchꝭ as 
to the Serpem in the Fable whoſe Tailh riſing dn 
Rebellion againſt the Head, complained (as of n 
. that 3 — — fol- 
„und prayed; it mi permitted by Turns 
bels theben which being granted but for a 
Day; quigkly diſcovered the Fally, by the Mi- 
chiets which befel the! whole Body, and particular- 
ly to the Head, in followingy:gontrary to Nature, 
1 —— that — 3 oy 
E\does every day happen to Many, guidi 
bythe . — of an ignorant and giddy Mul- 
titude, can neither ſtopʒ nor recover themſelves 
out df the Conſuſ ion 2 


FThis is whar has occurred to us to ſay, of that 


Glory which: depends on the Vulgar, conſidering 
the ſad Effects of it in the Misfortunes of Caim, 
and Tiberius Gracchus ; Men nobly bord, whoſe 
generous Diſpoſition by Nature, was improved 
hy an excellent Education ; and who came to tbe 

Adminiſtration of Affairs wich very ſincere Inten- 
xions; yet they were ruined, I cannot ſay, by an 
immoderatre Deſire of Glory, but by a mote ex- 


cuſable fear of Infamy; for being exceſſively be- 


toved and favoured by the People, they thought it 
an Ingratitude to deny them any thing, till the 
People and They mutually inflamed, and vying with 
' eachother in Honours and Benefits, things were 
at laſt brought to ſuch a paſs; that it was: too late 
for them to ſay, (1) hen 1 thing it not gaud in itſelf 
n in # ſbame to per ſiſt in the Purſuit fit. 10 
i mer e 750 3+ A 4 UREA: N This 
; {1 $4507 > - 4:8 
(2) This Paſſage has been taken | is ſelf was wrong, it La = 
in a quite contrary Senſe, and con - ¶ choleſe be wrong to deſiſt. But on 
uently in a very falſe one, as: — contrary, Since be thing was 
evidently appears trom the Scope | nor good,” it wos d be 4 Shame to 
of the Argument. Plutarch did perſiſt im it. re ut , A- 
vot intend to fay that hh rb ling A vn Tomdoa% Which is 
fart ＋ 215 
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which took a riſe from ſuch Beginnings and Occa- 
Hons, as I am now about to relate. 


1 

"AY NA The. £4 1 F E 1 £7479 2 

This the judicious Reader will eaſily gather from 
the Story. I will now compare with them two 
Lacedemonian Kings, Agis and Cleomenes z for They 
being deſirous alſo to raiſe the People, by reſtoring 
their obſolete Laws of Equality, incurred the Ha- 
tred of the Rich and Powerful, who could not 
endure to be deprivcd of thoſe Advantages. which 


did fo gloriouſſy diſtinguiſh them from the Vul- 


gar, Theſe were not indeed Brothers by Nature, 


as the two Romans, but they had a kind of bro- 


therly Reſemblance in their Actions and Defigns, 


When Gold and Silver (the great Debaucher 


of Mankind) had once gained Admittance into the 
Lacedæmonian Commonwealth, it was quickly fol- 
lowed by Avarice, Baſeneſs of Spirit, and all man- 


ner of Frauds in the Poſſeſſion, by Riot, Luxury, 
and Effeminacy in the Uſe. (1) Then Sparta fell 
from her original Virtue and Glory, and ſo con- 
tinued till the Days of Agis and Leonidas. 

Agis was of the Royal Family of Eurytion, Son 
of Eudamidas, and the Sixth in deſcent from Age- 
filaus, who being chief Commander of the Græci- 


ans, gained ſuch great Renown in the famous Ex- 


pedition into Aa. Ageſilaus left behind him a San 


called Archidamus, who being flain by the Calabri- 


ans at Mardonium in Italy, was ſucceeded by his 
eldeſt Son Agis; He being killed by Antipater near 


| Megalopolis, and leaving no Iflue, was ſucceeded Dy bis 
idg- 


Brother Eudamidas ; He, by a Son called Archi 
mus; and Archidamus by another Eudamidas, the 


Father of this Agis of whom we now Treat. 


Word for Word, Since it is not [ſeth its Grandeur; a Truth confir- 
god, it is a Shame to perſevere, | med by numbers of Examples, a- 
or TordC ep ſometimes ſignifi- | mong which we have a flagrant 

eth the ſame with {Spy to fix, [one in the Fortunes of the Roman 

perſevere, as Hefchigs has well ex- Empire. When Virtue and Wealth 

plained it. are in the Balance, as the Onefinks, 
(1) This is inevitable, the Mo- [the Other riſeth, 

ment a State becometh rich, it lo- 


Leonidas, 


rr $_+57 


/ 
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Leonidas, Son of Cleonymus, was of the other 
Royal Branch of the Agiades, and the Eighth in 
deſcent from Pauſanias, who defeated Mardonius in 
the Battel of Platea. Pauſaniat was ſucceeded by 
a Son called Pliſtonax; and He by another Pauſa- 
pias, who being baniſhed, and leading à private 


Life at Tegea, his eldeſt Son Agefipolis reigned in 


his Place; He dying without Iſſue, was ſucceeded 


by a younger Brother called Cleombrotus, who left 


two Sons: the Elder was Ageſipolis, who reigned 
but a ſhort time, and died without Iſſue ky 
younger was called Cleomenes, who had alſo two 
Sons, Acrotatus and Cleonymus; the Firſt: died be- 
fore his Father, but left a Son called Areus, who 
ſucceeded, and being ſlain at Corinth, left the 
Kingdom to his Son Acrotatus: This Acrotatus was 
defeated, and ſlain near Megalopolis, in a Battel a- 
gainſt the Tyrant Ariſtodemus; he left his Wife big 
with Child, who being delivered of a Son, Leoni- 
das (Son of the above- named Cleonymus) was made 
his Guardian, and the young Man dying in his Mi- 
nority, He ſucceeded in the Kingdom. rhe 
Leonidas was a Man in no great Eſteem with 
the People; for though there were at that time a 
general Corruption in Manners, yet a greater A- 
verſion to the old Inftitutions appeared in Him than 
in Others; for having lived a long time among 
the great Lords of Perſia, and been a Follower of 
King Seleucus, he unadviſedly imitated the 
Pride and Luxury of thoſe Courts, in the limited 
Government of a Grecian Commonwealth. - - 
Agis on the contrary ſhewed himſelf to all Men 
obliging and affable, and did in goodneſs of Na- 
ture, and greatneſs of Mind, not only far excel Le- 
onidas, but in a manner all the Kings that had 
reigned ſince the great Ageſilaus. For though he 
had been bred very tenderly, and in abundance of 


all things, by his Mother Ageſiſtrata, and his Grand- 
| mother 


19 


Th LIFE of 


mother 4rchidamia, who were the wealthieſt of 
5 Se ebefore the Age of Twenty, 


the Lacedæmo f 

he ſo far oyercame-himfſelf,. as to renounoe e 
nape Pleaſures. Hie was a very haudſome Perſori, 
and of a graceful Behayiout; yet t6' give à check 
to the Vinity he might rake therein, would go 


always plaim and mean in hib Cloachs. In his Dice, 


Be and in all. his Exbrèiſes, he chofe to ithi- 


te the old Laconian Frugality arid Temperahre, 


and was often heard to 'fay, be would not deſire the 
* if he did not "hope by means ef that 
Aui bority F to reſtore their ancient Laws and Dif 
TY; . 0 N 11085 , TITS 


ciplixe. ö | 

be Lacedæmonians might date the beginning of 
their Corruption from "their Conqueſt öf Amon, 
from which time they began to be full 6f Gold 
and Silver: Nevertheleſs the Agrarian Law efta- 
bliſhed by Lycurgus. remaining in Force, (by which 
every one was obliged to leave his Lot or Portion 
of Land, together with his Houſe, entirely to his 


Son) a kind of Order and Equality was thereby 


maintained, which till in fome Decree preſerved 
hem from Ruin. But one Epitadeus happening to 
e Ephore, a Man of a factious violent Spirit, and 
on ſome Occaſion incenſed againſt his Son, he pro- 
cured a Decree, that all Men ſhould have Liberty 
to diſpoſe of their Land by Gift or Sale, or by their 
laſt Will and Teſtament; which being promoted 
by Him to fatisfy a Paſſion of Revenge, and thro' 
*Covctouſnel conſented to by Others, au excellent 
Inſtitution was abrogated; the effect whereof Was, 
that the monied Men coveting to poſleſs the Land, 
the right Heirs were by Degrees diſinherired; and 
all the Wealth being in the Hands of a few; the 
. Generality were poor and miſerable; Liberal Arts 
and Seiences were neglected, and the City filled 


- 


with a mean ſort of Mechanicks, ' always 'envious, 


and hating the Rich: There did not remain above 
, „ = "FW; ON = 48: oi 13 ſeßen 
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8 ht have Hütates in Land: 
e feſt had Hetchler Ich anor Honaur, wire 
fu AW unper forming im the M ar abroad, ack! 
ever gfeedy' bf . — — | 
eis therefbfebekeving ira Morious Action 
iu truth it WA) tO TFepeopletthe Gity, und co — 
Them bück: to:thelffirſt luſtitution, began to (i 
the melatibns df the Citizons. Me found the 
s buflg” Men! diſpbſed beyond his) Expectation; for 
hg Laken With the fpecious? Name: of Liberty, 
"they ſetmedi as ready to HHhift theirꝰ Manners 'as 
kfeir!Clösths; but cheuold Men, habituated ; and 
more ch ffmed in their Vices, wereſtartled at 
the very Name of Hanus, as a \ fugitive Slave 
Frars tobe brought back before his offended Ma- 
fler; cheſe Men could not endure to hear -fpis 


*e6atithally® deptoring thenpreſent ſtate of FS, 


and*WiMWng'heowmiphirboreſtored-ro her ancient 
Glory. But on the other fide, Dyfanuer," the'Sen 
"of is ;* Mandroclidas, che Son of Erpbanes, to- 
Aether with Ageſilaus, did not only approve his 
Heſitu, but aſſitted and confirmed" him in it. Iy- 
aner had a” great Aurhority and Credit with 
"the Pebple; Mandroclidas was eſteemed the ableſt 
Mar of His time, to manage any Affair in the 
Gfeæcihn Aſſemblies, and -befides his uncommen 
Skill / and Cunning, he was exceeding bold, and 
"effrerprizing. Ageflaus was the: King's Unele· by 
the Mother's ffde, an eloquent Man, but eove- 
dus“ and Voluptuons 5 he was not moved ; by- any 

Conſideration of publick Good, but rather ſeem- 
ed to be perſuaded to it by his Son Momeion, 
( hoſe Courage and ſignal Actions in War had 


gained him a high Eſteem among the young Men 
of Fpurta) though indeed the true Motive was, 


becauſe he had many Debts, and hoped by this 
Means to be freed from them. As ſoon ad 


even HHdꝓfe d- of Geld $pomrmReniitior vs bich 
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neſtly adviſed her Son not to engage in ſo diffi- 
cult and ſo dangerous an Enterprize; but Agefi- 
aus endeavoured to poſſeſs her, that the thing 
was not ſo difficult as ſhe imagined, and that it 
might in all likelihood redound to the great Ho- 
nour and Advantage of her Family. The King 
her Son earneſtly beſought her, not to decline 
aſſiſting him in ſo glorious a Deſign; he told her, 


Ptolemy abounding more in Wealth than all th 
and Contempt of Wealth and Pleaſure, be could 


The LIFE of 1 
had prevailed with his Uncle, he eee 
Mediation to gain his Mother alſo, who being exceed 
ing rich, h by her many Creditors, F riends and 
Followers, a conſiderable Power in the City. At 


4 . 


the firſt Propoſal ſhe was very averſe, and car- 


he could not pretend to equal other Kings in Riches, 
(1) the very Followers and Servants of Seleucus 


Spartan Kings put together, but if by Moderation 
ſurpaſs their Luxury and Abundance, if be could re- 


1 } 


fore their former Equality to the Spartans, then be 


ſhould be a great King indeed. In concluſion, the 
Mother and the Grandmother alſo were fo taken 
with the young Man's generous Ambition, that 


they did not only conſent, but were ready on 


all occaſions to ſpur him on to a Perſeverance, and 


engaged to him not only the Men with whom 
they had an Intereſt, but the Women alſo, 
knowing well that the Lacedæmonian Wives had 
always a great Power with their Husbands, who 
uſed to impart to them their State-Affairs, with 
greater freedom than the Women wou'd commu- 


(1) This Reaſon is of great 
Force, and proves to a Demonttra- 
tion, that a Prince cannot reaſona- 
bly found his Grandeur upon his 
Wealth, ſince ſeveral Scrvants of 
great Men, and the very Slaves 
of their Favourites, have been Ma- 


ſters of more Riches than the moſt 
wealthy Princes, and yet have al- 
ways been contemned and deſpi- 
ſed. Virtue therefore is the only 
thing that can render a Prince tru- 
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nicate with the Men in the private Buſi- 


neſs of their Families; which was indeed one 
of the greateſt Obſtacles to this Deſign, for the 
Money of Sparta being moſt of it in the Wo- 
men's Hands, it was their Intereſt ro oppoſe it, 
not only as depriving them of thoſe ſuperfluous 


Trifles, in which through want of Virtue they 


placed their chief Felicity, but alſo becauſe they 
Loew their Wealth was the main ſupport of their 
Power and Credit. ao 01 iq 


— 


Thoſe therefore who were of this Faction, hb 8 ; 


recourſe to Leonidas, repreſenting to him, how'it 


was his part, as the elder and more experienced, to 


ut a ſtop to the ill- adviſed Projects of a raſh young 
an. Leonidas, though of Himſelf ſufficiently in- 
clined to oppoſe Agis, durſt not openly for fear of the 
People, who did manifeſtly fayour him, and were 


deſirous of this change; but underhand be did all 


he could to incenſe the chief Magiſtrates againſt 
him, and on all Occaſions craftily inſinuated, that 
Agis having defigned an Arbitrary Government, would 
divide among the Poor what belonged to the Rich; 
that be would declare all Debts paid, and divide the 
Lands as a Bribe for future Services: That inſtead of 
ſo many rich Citizens of Sparta, he might have a Com- 
pany of Slaves to be his Guard. E <1) 
Agis nevertheleſs little regarding theſe Rumours, 
cauſed Lyſander to be choſen Ephore; then took the 
firſt Occaſion of propoſing his Rhetra or Decree 
to the Senate, the chief Articles whereof were 
theſe : That every one ſbould be free from their Debts : 


All the Lands to be divided into equal portions: Thoſe 


that Jay betwixt the Valley of Pellene and Mount To- 
getus, as far as the Cities of Mallea and Sellaſia, in- 


Jo four thouſand five hundred Lots, the remainder into 
| Fifteen thouſand; theſe laft to be ſhared by ſome choſen 


out of the adjacent Countries, Men able and fit to bear 
Arms : The firſt among the natural Spartans, admit- 
* ; ting 
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pe. 


jons, en hort 


vences endeavoured 
Delights 


rice, as the very Þ 


damis. Some lay, vhs 
Daughters of Alas, = 


(1) They who had a mind, to 
conſult the Oracle, went, and la) 
'3n ber Temple, where the God- 
deſs revealed to them in a Dream! 
un Anſwwer to their Inquiries. Ci. 
.cero takes notice of this Oracle of 
Paſiphae in his firſt Book de Divi- 
untione. Atque etiam qui preerant | 
Lacedamoniis nan contenti uigilant 
«tibus Guris, in Paſiphaa ſane, quod 
e in agro propter urbem, ſomniandi 
cauſa excubabant, quia vera — 
tis Oracula ducebant. 


| Goddeſs Ino. On the Road be- 
| tween Octyla and Thalamis, faith 


(2) Qnewou'd be apt to believe. 
from Pauſaniat that this wes the 


E 
rt alſa OY 14 1 


2454. (ame of — hungred, 1 7 
and Dajcip) 


| Ng propo 0 
caſinned a hot Debates e thay. 
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than ever averſe, being ſenüble that He 
Friends would be obli ed to contribute with their 
Riches, and yer all the Honour and Obligarion 


would bd "6 . He asked him then 
fore. them all, 


Be- 
ther Lycurgus were not in Bis 


Opinion a wiſe Man, and a Lover of bis "Country? © 


Hit anſwering, He Wis : Aud when did Lycurgüs, 


wealth conſſſted in Their ' Excltufion ? To xhis“ 


replyed, It is no wonder her Leonidas, "Who is 


married, and bas Children by 4 Ir fe talen out of a 
Perſian 
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Perſian Court, ſhould know little of Lycurgus, or bis © 
Laws. 'Lycurgus took away both Debts and U 
7% by taking away Money, and excluded only ſuch © 
Strangers as would. not conform to the Laws of bis 

| Communwealth, not for any Ul- will to them, but left 

they ſbould infett the City with their Covetouſneſs 4" far - 
otherwiſe it is well known, that He Himſelf gladly ens 
tained Terpander, Thales and Phericides, rho" they + 
were e te pmiys becauſe he perceived they were 
of the ſame mind with Himſelf. And even you, cons 
tinued he, who, have commended Ecprepes, becaitſe 
hben he was one of the Ephori he (1) cut off tw 
of the nine Strings from the Inſtrument ( 

Phrynis the Mufician, and applauded Thoſe who di 

afterwards imitate him, in cutting the Strings (2) of * 
"Timotheus's Harp, with what Face can you blame | 
Me, for deſigning to cut off Superfluity and Luxury? 
from the Commonwealth? Do you think thoſe Mew" 
were ſo concerned only about a Fiddle-ftring, or in. 
tended any thing elſe, than by checking the Voluptu- 
ouſneſs of Muſick, to keep out a way of living, which® 
_ deſtroy the Harmony of the City? © 

From this time forward, as the commog 
People followed Zgis ſo the rich Men ads 
hered to Leonidas, who joining his Authority 
with their Intereſt, things were ſo managed i 


(.) Whatever tended to render| firament, unleſs it may be imagh 
Muſick more ſoft and effeminate\ ned that this Magiſtrate took t 
vas ſuſpeted by thoſe prudent| Hatchet on purpoſe to make the 
Perſons, and we are aſſured by Ex- | believe he was going to chop the 
ience that they had reaſon for] Lyre it ſelf in pieces. 500 

. Ir is in the Greek, that he] (2) This was Timotheus of Mils, 
cut them Exe pDοοτ, which has] tus. a boted Dithyrambick Poet, and 
been rendered by aſcia, a Hatchet, ] Muſician, He was worſe eng 
but this Word may ſignify ſome- than Phrynit, for he added an el 
thing beſides a Hatchet; it may] venth, nay a twelfth String to th 
- ignify a Knife, or ſome other Lyre, which made the Sparta 
cutting Inſtrument, For it wou d NN 'a ſevere Decree again 
m. 1 


de ridiculous to make uſe of a 
Hatchet to cut the Strings of an In- 
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the gente; W chief Power c 10 
"nk g all Laws before they were propoſed 1 ro 25 5 | 
le) that with much ado the deſigned Rhetrs > 
bi Dertee of Agis was rejected, though, but: vs 
ls only Vorez whereupon Ly, ander, (who! a e 
ſaid) was abe, and offs Agis bis Party, re} 7 
to be 3 on Leonidas, drew up an Infar- 
mation againſt hit, groutde on. rwo old: Laws! 
The One forbids, any of the ace of erculex, to. 
have Children hy a Stranger; and the Other makes 
ir capital for a Lacedemonian, to travel into foreign 
Countries. "Whilſt he fer Others on to manage 
this Accuſation, He with his Collegues went to 
obſerve the Heavens, according to a . Fre” 
bliſhed u them, which. wy 1 7 rformed. in 
following minner. * "Every. Rind. 25 the, tp 
chuſing a Star-light Night, (wh en Ore WAS, nei- 
ther Cloud nor Moon) ſat own togeth er in, Quier + 
and Silence; and if they chanced to ſpy (1, os b 
ſhooting of *a Star, they preſently. pronounced 
their Kin guilty of ſome great Crime ag 37 0 
Gods, and thereupon he was' immediate! 
ded From all Exerciſe of Regal Power 155 bs 
* be relieved | by an ' Oracle from Heft or 
Olympus." it ; 
Lyſander therefore aſſureg the People, be had © 
ſeen a Star ſhoot, and at the ſame time 11 9. 
was cited to Wer or Himſelf. Witne es were 
produced to teſtific he bad matried an Han Wo- 


man, beſtowed on him by one of King Seleucus 


3 How whhitpolTibte for sPeo- (Grime, For 4 r Pens FoL etre 
lc of ſo good an Uaderſtendinp f c be depoſed? It is not to be be- 

b * deſpecta to he puilty of le red chat they really were of ther 
ſuch an extravagant Im:ginarion, | Opiaion; it \could be no other 
is to think a Stör, that is an] than a political Fetch and Ha ley h 
Exhalation traverſing from one [upon Occafion to get rid of theit - 
part of the Heavens to another, [Kings when they. did bot like 
could be a Sign wt: their Kings them. lin o 287] 
bad been guilty of ſome enormous 
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his Lieutenants; that he had two Children hy her, 
bur there happening ſome difference betwint them, 


the did fo mortally hate him, that flying from 
Her, he was in a manner forced to return tg 


© #7 


Sparta, Where his Predeceſſor dying without Iſ- 
fue, he rook ypoy him the Government. In. 
dey, not content with This, perſuaded Cleapbrotus 
to lay Claim to the Kipgdom : He was of the 
Royal Family, and Son-in-law to Leonidas, who 

* fearing now the Event of this Proceſs, was fled to 
the Temple of Minerva, called Calciecos, together 

with his Daughter, rhe Wife of Cleombratys, for 
She on this Q ccafion reſolved. to legye her Huſ⸗ 
band, and to follow ber Father. Leonidas being 

again cited, and not appearing, they pronounced 


' #Yentence of Depoſition aganl} him, and made 


Cleombrotus King in his place. P 
_ "Soon after this Revolution, Ly/ander (his Year 
expiring) went out of his Office, and new Epbori 
were choſen of the contrary Faction, who imme- 
diately conſpiring to reftore Leonidas, cited Lyſan- 
dvr and Mavudroclidas to anſwer, for having, con- 
trary to Law, cancelled Debts, anddefigned a new 
Divifion of Lands. The ſeeing themſelves in 
Danger, had recourſe to the two Kings, and re: 

reſented to them, how neceſſary it was for their 
ntereſt and Safety reſolutely ro unite, thereby to 
to prevent the Deſigns of the Epbori, and pur 5 
514 to their Encroachments, The Power of ths 
Ephori (they ſaid) was then only to be exerted when 
there happened to be any Diſſenſion between the two 
Kings, in which Caſe they bad a Right to determine 
Which of them propoſed what was moſt beneficial 10 
the Publict; but when the two Kings were unani- 
onous, they had no right to interpoſe, or reſiſt their 
Authority. Agis and Cleombrotus thus perſuaded, 
went together with their Friends into the Market- 


place, where railing the Ephori from their 2 
| ; they 


* 
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they placed Other in their room, (of Which 
N was One ;) then arming a Company of yot 


en, and releaſing. Many out of Priſon, Fboſe 
of the contrary Faction began to be in great fear 
of their Lives; but there was no Blood ſpilt. 
Ait on the contrary having notice that Agefulaus 
had ordered à Company of Soldiers to lie in wait 
for Leonidas, to kill him as he fled to Tages im- 
mediately ſent ſome. of his Followers to defend 
him, and to convey him ſafely into that Gityj. 
Thus far all things. proceeded. prafperoufly, 
None daring to oppoſe; but by the ſordid Avarice 
of one Man, theſe ptomiſing Beginnings were blaft« 
ed. W's (as, we ſaid) was much in Debt, yer 
had a fair E. Gate in Land, and though he. gladly 
joined in this Deſign to be qult of big Dabts, he 
was not at all willing do part with his Lands 
therefore he perſuaded gti, that if Both theſe 
things ſhould be put in Execution at the fame 
og fo great and ſo ſudden an Alteration might 
cauſe ſame dangerous Coommotion; but if Debis 
were in the fut place geveclled, tho zich Men 
would after wards mora eaſily be ptevailed with 
to part, with their Land. Lyſander alſo was of 
the ſame Opimien, being deceived in like manner 
by the Craft of Ageſilaus; fo that all Men were 
reſently commanded. to bring in the Bonds {or 
ceds of Obligation, by the Cacedemonians cal- 
lad Claria) into the Market : place, which being 
laid together in a Heap, they ſet Fire to ii. The 
Uſurers and. other Creditors one may caſily ima 
gine, beheldd it with a heavy Heart, but Ageſlaut 
told them ſcoff g His Eyes had neutr- fern a 
Flame ſo bright and gluriaus. 10291 9 
Sora after This the People preſſed earneftly for 
a diviſion of Lands: The Kings alſo had ordered 
u to be done; but Ageßlaus ſometimes pretending 
one PDifſiculy, and „ Anather, delayed 
B 2 the 
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the Execution, till an Occafion bappened to call 
Aegis to the Wars. The Acheans, in vertue of 
a League defenſive, ſent to demand Succours, for 
they expected every Day when the Atolians 
would attempt to enter Peloponneſus, by the Con- 
fines of Megara: They had made Aratus their 
General, and ſent Him with an Army to binder 


this Incurſion. Aratus writ to the Ephori, wo 


immediately gave Order that Agis ſhould haſten 
to their Aſſiſtance with the Lacedæmonian Auxi- 
liaries. Agis was extreamly well pleaſed to ſee 
the forwardneſs of the young Men to this Ex- 
peditionz for though they were very poor, yet 
freed” from Debts, and in hope of being Maſters 
of Land at their Return, they followed chear- 
fully, and in good Equipage. The Cities through 
which they paſſed, were in Admiration tor es 
how: they marched from one end of Peloponneſus 
to the Other, without the leaſt Diſorder, and in 
2 manner without making any Noiſe: It gave 
them Occaſion to diſcourſe with one another, how 
great might be the Temperance and -Modeſty of 
the ancient Lacedæmoniant, under their Famous 
Captains Ageſilaus, Lyſander, and Leonidas, ſince 
they ſaw ſuch Diſcipline and exact Obedience un- 
der a King, who perhaps was the youngeſt Man 
in all the Army. They kw alſo how he was con- 
tent to fare hardly, ready to undergo any Labours, 
and not to be diſtinguiſhed by Pomp or Richneſs 
of Habit, from the meaneſt of his Soldiers. But 
if by this Moderation end Conduct he gained the 
Love of the Soldiers and the commbn People, 
it made him ſtill more odious id the Rich and 
Powerful, who were afraid ſuch an Example might 
work an Impreſſion to their Prejudice, in alt the 
neighbouring Countries. | 

Agis having joined Aratus near the City of Ce- 
rinth, a Council of War was called, to debate 

pk whether 
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whether or no it were expedient to giye the 
Enemy Battel. Agis on this Occaſion ſhewed a 
great For wardneſs and Reſolution, yet without 
Obſtinacy or Preſumption: He declared it was 
his Opinion they ought to fight, thereby to hinder the 
Enemy from entring Peloponneſus; but ne vertheleſi he 
would ſubmit to the Judgment of Aratus, not only as 
the elder and more experienced Captain, but as be was 


General of the Achæans, whoſe Forces He would 


not pretend to command, but was only come thither 
to aſſiſt them. I am not ignorant, that Baton of” 
Synope relates it in another manner: He fays, 
Aratus would have fought, and that Agis 
was againſt it; but it is moſt certain he was 
miſtaken, not having read what Aratus Himſelf 
writes in his own Faltification; for he expreſly 
tells us, That knowing the People had well-nig 
got in their Harveſt, he thought it much better 
ro let the Enemy paſs, than to hazard by a Bat- 
tel the loſs of the whole Country: And there- 
fore giving Thanks to the eee for their 
readineſs, he diſmiſſed them. Thus Agis, not with» 
out having gained a great deal of Honour, retur- 
ned to Sparta, where he found\the People in a 
Mutiny, and all things in Confuſion, occaſioned 
by the Avarice and ill Government of Ageſilaus. 
For He being now one of the Ephorz, and by 
that Authority treed from the Fear which former- 
ly kept him in ſome Reſtraint, forbore no kind 
of Oppreſſion which might bring in Gain: Among 
other things he exacted a Thirteenth Month's 
Tax, whereas before they had never paid more 
than Twelve. For theſe and other Reaſons fear- 
ing his Enemies, and knowing how he was hated 
by the People, he thought it neceſſary. to main- 
tain a Guard, which always accompanied him to 
the Courts of ſuſticez and preſuming on his 
Power, he was grown ſo inſolent, that of the 
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two Kings, the One he openly contemned 7 
if be ſhewed any Reſpect towards Ai, he wou 
Have it thought rather an" Effect of his near Re- 
lation, than any Duty or Submiſſion to rhe Royal 
Authority ; and being defirous all Men ſhou'd be 
confirmed in a Belief of his Power, he gave it 
out he was to continue one of the Fphori the en- 
ſoing Year alſo. 1. Wot "ky | 
His Enemies, alarmed by this Report, imme- 
diately conſpired againſt him, and bringing back 
Leonidas from Tegea, re- eſtabliſhed him in the 
N to which the People (highly incenſed 
for having been defrauded in rhe promiſed Diviſi- 
on of Lands) eafily conſented. Ageſilaus himſelf 
would hardly have eſcaped their Fury, if his Son 
Hypomedon, a Man for his Virtues very much eſteem- 
ed by the People, had not mediated in his be- 
half, and then privately conveyed him our of the 


City. e 

| Dutiog this Combuſtion, the two Kings fled, 
Aegis to the Temple of Minerva, and Cleombrotus 
to That of Neptune, Leonidas more incenfed a- 
gainſt his Son- in- law, meddled not with Agis, but 
with his Soldiers went to Cleombrotuss Sanctuary, 
and there with great Paſſion reproached him 
for conſpiring with his Enemies, uſurping his 
Throne, and forcing him from his Country; and 
all This in Defiance of the Affinity between them. 
Clombrotus having littte to ſay for himſelf ſtood 
filent. His Wife Chelonis, the Daughter of Leo- 


nidas, had been a Partrer with her Father in his 


Sufferings; for when Cleombrotus uſurped the King - 
dom, fhe forſook him, and wholly applied her cole 
to comfort her Father in his Affliction: Whilſt 
he was in Sanctuary ſhe ſtaid with him, and when 
he fled ſhe attended him, bewailing, his Misfor- 
tune, and extreamly difpleaſed with Cleombrotus: 
But now upon this turn of Fortune, ſhe was as zea- 
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lous and as aſſiduous in Expteſſions of hope 09g 
ced. wit 


Duty to her Husband, whom the embra 
one Arm, 7 held her two little Children with 
the Other. All preſent were extreamly- taken with 
this uncommon Inſtance of Conjugal Piety an 
Affection whilſt the diſconſolate Lady in a doe 
mourning Habit, and with her Hair diſhexelled 
in a, fuppliant Poſture, ſpoke thus to Leonidas, 
This mourning Veſt, theſt dejefted Looks,' ani all 
thoſe other Tokens of  unutterable Moe, | which can» 
not be concealed, are not worn for the ſake. of Ole- 
ombrotus, Sit were put an 10 condole with You in 
your Baniſhment ; aud now" you are reſtored to your 
County, and td your Kingdom, muſt I ſtill; remain 
in Gritf and Miſery? Or we'd you have me. atti-. 
red in ny Feſtival Ornaments, that I may rejoy, 
with Jon; when you have killed aithin my - Arn 
the Man ito whom you gave n for & Wife? Ei- 
ther Cleombrotus muſi appeaſe you by Mine and my 
Children's Tears, or be muſs ſuffer a Puniſhment 
greater than bis Faults have deſerved ; He ſball in- 
fallibly ſee me die before him, Me, whom be ſo ten- 
derly loves. To what end fhowld I live, or bow 
ſhall I appear among the Spartan Ladies, when it 
ſhall ſo manifeſtly be ſeen; that 1 have not been a- 
ble ts move Compaſſion either in my Husband 775 
the ſake of my Fatber, or in my Pather for the ſa 
of my Husband? I was born, it ſeems, to be diſbo- 
noured and diſgraced, both as a Wife and Daughter, 
in that Relation whith is neareſt to me in each Capa 
city. As for Cleombrotus, I ſufficiently diſowned 1114 
Cauſe, when I forſook Him to follow Tou; but now 
you your ſelf will juſtiſie his Proceetlings, by ſhewing 
to the World, that for the ſake of & Kingdom it is 
juſt to kill a Son-in-law, and be tegardleſs of a 
Daughter. Chelonis having ended this Lamentati- 
on, turned her weeping Eyes to the Spectatorfs 
1 | then 
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| coral repoſed her Head in her -Husband's 


Leonidas, touched with Compaſſion, withdrew a 
while to adviſe with his Friends; then returning, 
condemned Cleombrotus to perpetual ' Baniſhment ; 
Chelonis, he ſaid, ought to ſtay with him; it not 


being juſt ſhe ſhould forſake a Father, who had 
| grafted at her Interceſſion the Life of, her Hus- 


and; but all he could ſay would not prevail. 
She roſe up immediately, and taking one of her 
Children in her Arms, gave the other to her Hus- 
band; then having performed her Devotions at 
the. Altar where ſhe had taken Sanctuary, ſhe 
chearfully followed him into Baniſhment. To be 
ſhort, ſo great was the Virtue and Generoſity ex- 

reſſed by Chelonis on this Occaſion, that if Cleom- 
Fans were not ſtrangely blinded by Ambition, 
he would chuſe to be baniſhed with fo excellent 
a Woman, rather than without Her to poſſeſs a 
Kingdom. | e 


Cleombrotus thus removed, Leonidas thought fit 


alſo to diſplace the Ephori, and to chuſe others 
in their room; then he began to conſider how he 
might entrap Agis. At firſt he endeavoured by 
fair means to perſuade him to leave the Sanctu- 


ary, and parrake with him (as was his Right) in 


the Kingdom: The People, he ſaid, would eaſily 
pardon the Errors of a young Man, ambitious of 
Glory, and deceived by the Craft of Ageſilaus. 
But finding Agis was ſuſpicious, and not to be 
prevailed with to quit his Sanctuary, he gave over 
that Deſign; yet what could not then be effected 
by the Diſſimulation of an Enemy, was ſoon after 
brought to paſs by the Treachery of a Friend. 

' Amphares, Demochares and Archeſilaus did often 
vilit gis, and he was ſo confident of their Fide- 
lity, that afcer a while he was preyailed with to 
. accome 
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accompany them to the Baths, which were not 
far diſtant, they conſtantly returning to ſee him 


ſafe again into the Tem ple: Ampbares had bor- 


towed a great deal of Plate and rich Houſhold> 
ſtuff of Ageſiſtrata, and hoped if he could deſtroy 
Her and the whole Family, he might peaceably 
enjoy thoſe Goods. To ſo baſe an Intent, he waz 
ready to ſerve Leonidas in any treacherous way, 
and being one of the Epbori, did all he could to 
incenſe the reſt of his Collegues | againſt Agis. 
Theſe Men therefore finding that Agis would ne- 
ver ſtir from his Sanctuary, but only when he 
went to the Bath, reſolved to make uſe of that 
Occaſion: And one Day in his Return, they met 
and ſaluted him as formerly, diſcourſing pleaſant- 
ly by the way, as familiar Friends uſe to do, till 
coming to the turning of a Street which led to 
the Priſon, Amphares by vertue of his Office ar- 
reſted Agis, and told him, He muſt go with Him 
before the other Ephori, to anſwer for his Miſde- 
meanors. At the ſame time Demochares, who was 
a tall ſtrong Man, threw his Cloak over his Head, 
and dragged him after by the Neck, whilſt the 
Others went behind to thruſt him on; ſo that 
none of Agis's Friends being near to aſſiſt him, 
they eaſily got him into the Priſon, where Leo- 
onidas was already arrived, with a Company of 
Soldiers, who ſtrongly guarded all the Avenues: 
The Epheri were alſo there with as many of the 
Senators as they knew to be true to their Par- 
ty, being deſirous to proceed with ſome reſem- 
blance of Juſtice. Firſt they bade him E an 
Account, why he had gone about to alter the 
Government? To which Agis (only ſmiling at 
their Craft and Diſſimulation) anſwered not a 
Word: Ampbares told him, It was more ſeaſonable 
to weep, for now the. time was. come in which be 
ſhould be puniſhed for his Preſumption. Another _ 
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5 the Epbori ſeeming more fayourable,.. (and offering 
. as it e whether be was | 
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not forced to what be did. by. Ageſilaus and I. | 


der? But Agis anſwered, he hud not been co ain, 


ed by any Megs te. bed. np her. Ina, in." 
Pays yy ey to follow ive. Evamgle of Ly9gi 
and to govern.conformably to bis Laws, 
Ephore asked him, Hbether now at 12. he 
did not repent hit Raſoneſi? to which he replyed, 
That tho be ſau unavoidable Death before his — 


get be could never repent of ſo juf and /o glotious a 


Deſign. They had not the patience to hear him 
any looger, but commanded the Serjeants to car- 
1 inte the Decade, (which was a place in 

4. Priſon, where they uſed to ſtrangle Malefact- 

rs.) The Officers refuſed. to obey, — the very 

mercenary. Soldiers declined it, (1) believing /it an 
inſolent and a wicked Act to lay violent Hands 
on a King; which as ſoon as Demochares percei- 
ved, rhreatning and reviling them for it, He Him- 

ſelf thruſt him̃ into the Room. | 
By this time the News of ſeized 
occaſi- 


here reached all Parts of the 22 
great Concourſe of People with Lanthorm 


oned a 
and Torches about the Priſon- Gates, and in the 
_ midſt of them the Mother and the Gratidmother 
of Agis, crying out with a loud Voice, that their 
— 6 ought to 3 wr and. to be heard by the 

and ſhould at leaſt be proceeded with in 
= N Forms of Juſtice. Bur this Clamour, 


(1) This Sentiment oughtto be red him, ſaying, The Lord forki 
engraved i in the Hearts of all Men. |! I ſhould do this thing unto fo vo 
The royal Character is f6 veniera-|/ter, the Lord's Anointed, to ſtretch 
ble and holy, that none but the | forth my Hand agdinſt him, 

moſt 2 Villains can think | he is the Anomted of the Lord, but 
of laying violent Hands upon their his, Heart ſmote him becauſe be 
Sovereigns. Even in the Heat ol had cut off Sauls Skirt, « Cam. 
War, tho David was Maſter of | xxiv. f, 6. | 
the Life of sl be not only ſps-| 


ſtead 
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;nfload of proventing, haſtened his Des th, his Ene - 
mies fearing if the Tumult ſhould” increaſe, he 
might that very Night be reſcued. our of their 

ands. , \ * „ * 
Axis being now at the point to die, perceived one 
of the Serjeants bittetly yn Ya Misfortune: 1 
Weep not Friend, (ſays nyt we e, tho dis inno- 
cent, but rather grieve for Thoſe who are guilty of 
this wicked 4; My Condition is much better than 
Theirs, As ſoon as he had ſpoken theſe Words, 
not ſhewing the leaſt ſign of Fear, he patiently 
ſtretched out his Neck to the Executioner. 

Immediately after Agis was dead, Ampbares went 
out of the Priſon-gare, where he found Agefftra- 
ta, who caſting her ſelf at his Feet, he gently raiſed 
her up, pretending ſtill the fame Friendſhip as former- 
ly: He aſſured her, ſhe need not fear any farther Vios 
lence ſhould be offered againſt her Songz and that if ſne 
pleaſed, ſhe might go in and ſee him; ſhe begged her 
Mother might alſo have the favour to be admitted: 
and he replyed, No Body ſhould hinder it. When 
they were entered, he commanded the Gate ſhould 
again be locked, and the Grandmother to be firſt 
introduced; ſhe was now grown very old, and had 
lived all her Days with great Reputation of Vir- | 
tue and Wiſdom, As ſoon as n thought | | 
ſhe was diſpatched, he told Agfſtrata, She might 13 
now go in if ſhe pleaſed; Deny ere bchold- 9 
ing her Son's Body ſtretched on the Ground, and 
her Mother hanging by the Neck, ſhe ſtood at a 
firſt aſtoniſhed at fo horrid 4 Spectacle; but after 
a while recolle&ing her Spirits, the firſt thing the 
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did was to aſſiſt the Soldiers in taking down the 

Body; then covering it decently, ſhe laid it by 

her Sons, whom embracing, and kiſſing his Checks 

O my. Son, ſaid ſhe, it is thy too great Mercy and 

Goodneſs which has brought Thee and Us to this un- 

timely End. Ampbares, who ſtood 3 
| | | hi 
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kind the” doot, hearing this; ruſhed” in halffly; 


And with a furious Tone and Countenance ſaid to 
her, Since you approve ſo well of your Son's Aions, 
it is fit . you ſhould partake in his Reward. She ti- 
ſing vp to meet her Deſtiny, only ' uttered thoſe 
few Words, I pray the Gods that all this may re- 
.dound to the good of Sparta. ðé& 
And now the three Bodies being expoſed to 
view, and the Fact divulged,' no fear of Magi- 
ſtrates could hinder the People, from expreſſing a 
deteſtation of it, or from hating the chief Con- 
trivers, and eſpecially Leonidas and Amphares; they 
were not afraid "openly to declare, that fo wicked 
and barbarous an Act had never been committed 
in Sparta, ſince firſt the Doriens inhabited Pelo- 
Ponneſus; the very Enemies in War, they ſaid, 
were always cautious of, ſpilling the Blood of a 
Lacedemonian' King, infomuch that in any En- 
counter they' would decline, and endeavour to 
avoid them, ſo great a Reſpect they bore to the 
Royal Majeſty. I muſt needs fay; it is very re- 
markable, that in ſo many Battels fought betwixt 
the Lacedemonians and the other Grecians, none 
but Cleombrotus was killed, being wounded with 
a Javelin, at the Battel of Zeu@ra, a little before 
the days of King Philip of Macedon. I am not 
ignorant, that the Meſſenians affirm, Theopompus 
Was alſo flain by Their Ariſtomenes; but the La- 
cedæmonians deny it, and ſay, He was only woun- 
'ded: Be it as it will, it is certain at leaſt that 
Agis was the firſt King put to death by the Epho- 
ri, with a form and pretence of Juſtice, and only 
for having endeavoured to reduce them to their 
original Inſtitution, a Deſign well becoming the 
Courage of a noble Spartan. | 
Thus Agis had the fortune to be ill treated by 
his Enemies, and worſe by his Friends; for if he 
had reaſon' to complain of Leonidas, whoſe Life 
| he 
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5 he had ſaved, much more of Ampharts, in whoſe | | 
75 Friendſhip he repoſed the higheſt Confidence _ 
[0 So unmercifully/was he dealt withal by Others, 

Ky who being himſelf of a moſt mild and *generous 
1 D deſerved to be beloyed by all Man- 
ſe kin | 575 | 15 
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7 HUS fell Agis.. His Brother Archiag- 


* a * 
ev dx 


A 9 1145 Was too quick for Leonidas, and 
ſaved himſelf by a timely Retreat. But 


it 


bis Wiſe, then newly brought to Bed, 


the Tyrant forced from her own 


Houſe, and compelled her to marry his Son Cleo- 
menes, N at that time too young for 2 
Wife; for he was unwilling that any one elſe 
ſhould have her, ſhe being Heireſs to her Father 
Gylippas's great Eſtate; for Perſon, the fineſt, Wo- 
man in all Greece, very good-natured, of an exem- 
lary Life; and therefore, they ſay, ſhe did all 
hoe could, that ſhe might not be compelled to 
khis Match. | 
Being thus married to Cleomenes, ſhe bated 
Leonidas, bur to the Youth ſhe ſhewed her ſelf a 


kind 


kind and obliging Wife. He, d ſeog ar they 
came together, hegad to love her very much, and 
the conſtant Kindneſs that ſhe. fill retatsed for 
the Memory of Ai weought ſomewbar of Cen- 
eern in the young Man for him, ſa that he would 
often enquire of her concerning What had paſſed, 
and attentively liſten ta the Story of Fg#/s's De- 
ſigns. Now Cleomenes had a generom and great 
Soul z he Was as remperate and moderate in his 
Pleaſures as Agi bur not ſe very cautious, 
circumſpe& and gentle; A Spur of Paſſion always 
galled him, and his Eageraels 0 pyrl 

he thought good and juſt, was. violent and im- 
petuous; to make Men willing to obey, he con- 


ceived to be the beſt Diſciplines. bat likewiſe to 


break the ſtubhorn, and force them 9 be bexter, 
was in his Opinion commendable and brave. This 
Diſpoſition made him diſlike the Management of 
the City: The Citizens: lay diflolved in ſupine 
Idlene(s and Pleaſures; the King, minded nothing, 
deſigning, if ne body gave him any Diſturbance, 


to waſte his Time in Eaſe and Riot; the Publiek 


was neglected, and each Man intent upon his pri: 


led, tp mention the oxergiling and training of 
their Youth; and to ſer. up fr the ancient Brave- 
ry and Equality, was Treaſon agginſt the State 
It is ſaid a that Claame nes, whilſt a Boy, ſtudi- 
ed Philoſophy under (1) Spbærus the Boryſthenite, 


who. coming to Sparta, was very diligent in in- 
(i) Here we meet with a Phi- of Fhiladelphws, and\ flouriſhed un- 


loſopher born in the Boſphurus. der That of his Son Eaurgeres. 
We have already had them but of] We ſind in — Cn 
the Heart of Scythia. Wiſdom pe · tatogue of his Works, which were 
netrates-into all the Corners of the} very conſiderable. He was Hirt 
Earth; there is no place ſo remote Zeno's Diſciple, and afterward 
and barbarous, where Her Voice | ſtudied under bis Sueceſſor Clean- 
is not heard, This Spherus was her. 11 
born towards the End of the Reign r 
. hs ſtructing 


ue that which 


vate Gain. It was dangerous, now Agis Was Kil- 


e: 
inſtructing the Vouth: Spblerut was one of the beg 


began 


chief of (1) Zeno the Citiean's Scholars, and it is wil! 
likely that he admired the manly Temper of Cles- him 
menes, and (inflamed his generous Ambition. The cun 
ancient Leonidas (as Story ſaith) being asked wwhar ved 
manner of Poet he thought Tyrtæus? replyed, lat i 
An excellent one to whet the Courages of Wuth, new 
for being filled with Fury hy his Poems, they da- Rex 
ringly ventured on any 'Danger : (2) Now the him 
Stoick Philoſophy is a dangerous Incentive to hot all f 
and fiery Diſpotitions, but being mixed with a yet 
grave and cautious Temper, is very good to fix agre 
and ſettle the Reſbla tions. 9 very 
Upon the Death of his Father Leonidas, he ſue- Deſi 
ceeded, and obſcrving . the Citizens of all ſorts to ſame 
be debauched; the Rich neglecting the Pub“ ved 
lick, and intent on their own Gain and Pleaſufe derit 
and the Poor being cramped in their private Fot? Alte 
runes, grown unactive, Cowardly, and not incehl- If whe: 
nable to the Spartan Inſtitution and way of Breeds in a 
ing; in ſhort, that He had only the Name of King, then 
and the Ephori all the Power, he reſolved to change Man 
the preſent Poſture of Affairs. He had a Friend 4s, 
whoſe Name was Nenares, who had been his L64 all el 
ver, (ſuch an Affection the Spartans expreſs by the to ©! 
Word (3) Eurrvesdν⁴ν, Him he ſounded, and of Him and 1 
he would commonly enquire what manner KI thou; 
Agis was; by what Means, and by what Aſſiſtance h __ 
| 4 * 10 16 þ re - 
(i) He calls him the Citiean to] more adapted to infpire- a Man Mans, 
diſtinguiſh him from Zeno of Elea| with Courage, and a thorough 2s inc 
a Town in Laconia, who flouri- | Contempt of Death; but it is too fore 
ſhed about two hundred Years af- | dangerous a Food for Minds vigo- | 
ter the Dea h of Zeno the Citiean, | rous and determined, of which Ca- the 5 
who was ſo called becauſe he was | to of Utica is an Evidence. ] borde 
a Native of Citium a Town in Cy-| (3) Which fignifies Inſpiration, try el 
prus. 2 0 and was given by the Spartans, to ing « 
(2) Plutar#b very juſtly compares | this Love of Roys, becauſe. it ten- ang 
the Szoick Philoſophy to the Poerry | ded principally to inſpire into them in Aff 
of Hytæus, for there is nothing] a deſire after Wiſdom and Virtue, ti (en 
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began and purſued his Deſigns. Xenares at firſt 
, dn. 2 complied with his Requeſt, and told 
him the whole Story, with all the particular Cir- 
cumſtances of the Actions. But when he obſer- 


ved Cleomenes to be extreamly affected at the Re- 


lation, and more than ordinarily moved at Agis's 
new Model of the Government, and begging a 
Repetition of the Story, he at firſt ſeyerel chid 
him, told him he was frantick, and at laſt ſeft off 
all ſort of Familiarity and Converſation with him, 
yet he never told any Man the Cauſe of their Diſ- 
agreement, but would only ſay, Cleomenes knew 
very well. Cleomenes finding Xenares averſe to his 
Deſigns, and thinking all Others to be of the 
ſame Opinion, conſulted with None, but contri- 
ved the whole Buſineſs by Himſelf. And conſi- 
dering that it would be eaſier to bring about an 
Alteration when the City was at War, than 
when in Peace, he engaged the Commonwealth 
in a Quarrel with the Acheans, who had given 
them fair Occaſions to complain : For Aratus, a 
Man of the greateſt Power amongſt all the Zchbe- 
ans, debigned from the very beginning to brin 
all the Peloponneſians into one common Body. An 
ne co effect This, he undertook many Expeditions, 
m ind ran through a long courſe of Policy for he 
16 thought This the only means to make them an 
h equal Match for their foreign Enemies: All the 
Nieeſt agreed to his Propoſals; only the Lacedæmo- 
nians, the Elzans, and as many of the Arcadians 
28 inclined to the Spartan Intereſt, refuſed. There- 
fore as ſoon as Leonidas was dead, he fell upon 
the Arcadians, and waſted Thoſe eſpecially who 
bordered on Achaiaz by this means deſigning to 
try the Inclinations of the Spartans, and deſpi- 
ſing Cleomenes as a Youth, and of no Experience 
in Affairs of State or War. Upon This the Epho- 
ti lent Cleomenes to ſurprize the Atheneum (dedi- 
Vor, VII. ' 0 cared 
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cated to Minerva) near Belbina, which is a Paſs 
of Laconia, and was then under the Juriſdiction of 
the Megalopolitans : Cleomenes poſſeſt himſelf of the 
Place, and fortified it; at which Action A4ratus 
ſhewed no publick Reſentment, bur marched by 
Night to ſurprize Tegea and Orchomenium. The 
Deſign failed; for Thoſe who were to betray the 
Cities into his Hands, were ſeized with a Panick, 
and deſpaired of Succeſs; ſo Aratus retreated, ima- 
gining that his Deſign had been undiſcovered: 
But Cleomenes wrote a jeering Letter to him, and 
deſired to know, as from a Friend, to what Place 
he had marched his Army the Night before? and 
Aratus anſwering, That having underſtood his Deſign 
to fortifie Belbina, he made a Motion with an Intent 
to oppoſe him: Cleomenes returned, That he believed 
it, but deſired him to give kim an Account, if it flood 
with his Convenience, why he carried thoſe Torches 
and Ladders with him? | 
Aratus laughing at the Jeer, and asking what 
manner of Youth this was; Democrites, a Spartan 
Exile, replied, I you have any Deſigns upon the 
Lacedæmonians, begin before this young Eagle's Ta- 
lons are grown. Preſently after This, Cleomenes be- 
ing in Arcadia with a few Horſe, and three hun- 
dred Foot, the Ephor; fearing to engage in the 
War, commanded him home; but upon his Re- 
treat, Aratus taking Caphuæ, they ordered him to 
take the Field again. In this Expedition he took 
Methudrium, and ſpoiled the. Country of the Ar- 
gives, The Achaians, to ſtop his Victory, and ſe- 
cure their Friends, ſent two thouſand Foot and a 
thouſand Horſe againſt him, under the command 
of Ariſtomachus. Cleomenes faced them at Palan- 
tium, and offered Battel: But Aratus being daſhed 
at his Bravery, would not ſuffer the General to 
engage, but retreated, being curſed by the Acbæ- 
ans, and hooted at, and ſcorned by the Spartans, 


who 


who were not above five thouſand, for a Coward. 


Cleomenes, encouraged by this Succeſs, began to 
vaunt among the Citizens a Sentence of one of 


their Ancient Kings, who ſaid, (1) The Spartans 


ſeldom enquired How many their Enemies were, but 
Where they were. After This, marching to the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Eleans, upon whom the Achaians 
warred, and about Lyceum falling upon the Ene- 
my in their Retreat, he routed their whole Ar- 
my, taking a great Number of Oaptives, and 
leaving many dead upon the Place; ſo that it was 
commonly reported amongſt the Greeks that Ara- 
tus was ſlain. But Aratus making the beſt Ad- 


vantage of the Opportunity, preſently after the 


Defeat, marched to Mantinæa, and before any 
Body ſuſpected it, took the City, and put a new 
Garriſon into it. Upon this, the Lacedemonians 
being quite diſcouraged, and oppoling Cleomenes's 
Deſign of carrying on the War, he was eager to 
ſend for Archidamus, Agis's Brother, from Meſena, 
for He of the other Family had a right to the 
Kingdom; and beſide, Cleomenes thought that the 
Power of the Ephori would be abated, when the 
Kingly State was filled up, and equally poiſed be- 
tween the two Families. But Thoſe who were 
concerned in the Murther of Agis underſtanding 
the Deſign, and fearing that upon Archidamas's 
Return they ſhould be called ro an Account, 
marched out privatcly to watch his Approach, 
and accompanied him 1nto the City, where he was 
no ſooner arrived, but they murdered him; whe- 
ther it was without the Privity of Cleomenes, as 
Phylarchus has written, or with his Conſent, 
which was forced from him by the Importunity 


(1) This Maxim may hold good 
on ſome Occaſions, bur is not to de Noe 
made a general Rule. It is often 


Ca of 


a neceſſary part of Wiſdom to tell 
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of his Friends, to whoſe Suſpicion and Jealouſie 
he had abandoned that unhappy, Prince, is uncer- 
tain; but in Effect the whole Blame fell on Them, 
who, if He was conſenting, had forced him to it. 

However Cleomenes, perſiſting ftill in the Re- 
ſolution of new modelling the State, prevail- 
ed upon the Epbori by the Dint of Money to 
put him at the Head of an Army, and won o- 
ver many others by means of his Mother Crate- 
ficlea, who ſpared no Coſt, and was very zealous 
to promote the ſame Intereſt; and though of her 
ſelf ſhe had no Inclination to marry, yet for her 


| Son's fake, ſhe wedded one of the chiefeſt Citi- 


zens for Wealth and Power. Cleomenes marchi 

forth with the Army now under his Command, 
took (1) Leuftra, a Place belonging to Me- 
galopolis; and the Acheans quickly facing him with 
4 good Body of Men commanded by Aratus, in a 
Battel under the very Walls of the City, ſome 
part of his Army was routed. But Aratus com- 
manding the Achæans not to paſs a deep Hollow, 
and ſtopping the, Purſuit, Lydiadas, the Megalopo- 
titan, — at the Orders, and encouraging the 
Horſe which he led, and purſuing the routed 
Enemy, fell into a Place full of Vines, Hedges, 
and Ditches; and being forced to break his Ranks, 
was put into a great Diſorder. Cleomenes obſer- 


ving the Advantage, commanded the Tarentines 


and Cretaus to engage him, by Whom, after a 


brave Diſpute, he was routed and ſlain. The La- 


cedemonians thus encouraged, with a great Shout 


fell upon the Acheans, and routed their whole 


Army. Of the Slain, which were very many, 


Some Cleomenes delivered upon Articles, but the 


(1) This is different from the take this Place to be the ſame with 
Town ſo called in Bœotia, and A- That which Pauſanias calls Laodicei: 
nother of the ſame Name uponthe|& v, Auodixios ANY 
Meſſenian Gulph in Laconia. Some ſ Meανονοοτνν . Ab. 1 8 
EM zl” Body 
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CLEOMENES. 
Body of Lydiadas he commanded to be brought 
to Him; and then putting on ira purple Robe, and 
a Crown upon its Head, ſent a Convoy. with it to 
the Gates of Megalopolis. This Lydiadas was the 
Man who reſigned his Crown, reſtored Liber- 
ty to the Citizens, and joined the City to the 
Achean Intereſt. Cleomenes bein 
ſed by this Succeſs, and perſuaded, that if Matters 
were wholly at his Diſpoſal, he- ſhould 


be too hard for the Acheans; taught Megiſto- 


nes, his Mother's Husband, That it was expedi- 


ent for the State to ſhake off the Power of the 
Epbori, and to put all their Wealth into one com- 
mon Stock for the whole Body; that Sparta, 
being reſtored to its old Equality, might be rai- 
ſed up to be Miſtreſs of all Greece. Megiſtones li- 
ked the Deſign, and engaged Two or Three more 
of his Friends. About that time one of the Epho- 
ri ſleeping in (1) Paſfiphae's Temple, dreamed 
a very ſurprizing Dream; for he thought that in 
the Place where the Epbori uſed to fir, and hear 
Cauſes, he ſaw but one Chair, and that the Four 
others were removed, and whilſt he was ſurpri- 
zed at the Change, he heard a Voice out of the 
Temple, faying, This is be for Sparta. The Per- 
ſon telling Cleomenes his Dream, he was a little 
troubled at firſt, fearing that he uſed This as a 
Trick to ſift him, upon ſome Suſpicion of his 
Deſign; but when he was ſatisfied that the Rela- 
tor ſpoke Truth, he took Heart again; and king 
with him Thoſe who he thought would be again 

his Model, he took Eræa and Alcæa, two Cities 
of the Acbhæans, furniſhed Orchomeniam with Pro- 


(1) This Paſſage almoſt convin- | they wanted to know, the Goddeſs 


ceth me that Paſiphas was the] revealed to them in a Viſion. See 


fame with Ino, for They who had] the Remarque in the Lite of Agis, 
2 mind to conſult her, went ws p. 14. 
llept in her Temple, and whatever c 

3 


very much rai- 


ickly 


viſions, 
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viſions, beGeged' Mantinæa; and with long Mars 


ches ſo harraſſed the Lacedemonians, that Many of 


them deſired to be left in Arcadia; and he ſatis- 
fied their Requeſt. With the Mercenaries he 
marched to Sparta, and by the way communica- 
ted his DeGgn to Thoſe whom he thought fitteſt 
for his purpoſe, and marched ſlowly, that he 
might catch the Epbori at Supper. When he 
was come near the City, he ſent Euryclidas to the 
Suſſitium, the Eating-place of the Ephori, under 

retence of carrying ſome Meſſage from Him re- 
Ab to the Army: Threicion, Phebis, and Two 
other young Men, who had been educated with 
Cleomenes, ealled at Sparta (1) Samothracians, fol- 
lowed at the Head of a ſmall Party: And whilſt 
Euryclidas was delivering his Meſſage to the Epbo- 
ri, they ran upon them with their drawn Swords, 
and ſlew them. Ageſilaus, as ſoon as he was run 
through, fell, and lay as dead; but in a little time 
he roſe, ſilently conveyed himſelf out of the 
Room, and crept undiſcovered into a little Houſe, 
which was the . 0: of Fear, and which was 
al ways uſed to be ſhut, but was then by chance 


(1) This is a very remarkable 
Paſſage, from whence we learn 
that thoſe Children, who had been 
bred up together at Sparta, were 
called Samothracians. I muſt con- 
feſs I never met elſevvhere with any 
thing bearing the leaſt Reſemblance 
to this Appellation. What can be the 
Foundation of it? Did they con- 
ſider the Youth educated. in this 
manner as Brethren initiated in the 
Myſteries of Samothrace, to ren- 
der their Union more perfect? 
This Word has been ſuſpected by 
the learned Palmerius. He con- 
ceives that inſtead of S2/4409-2 1a 
it oughr to be read III Pythi- 


on the Authority of Herodotus, 
who tells us that each of the Spar- 
tan Kings had a right of chun 
Two out of the Citizens to ſen 

to conſult the Oracle at Delphi in 
their Name, and that thoſe Per- 
ſons ſo choſen, had the Privilege 
of eating with them in publick. 
But how could the Word Samo- 
thracian creep into the Text inſtead 
of Pythian? They are in all Re- 
ſpects ſo different, that it was im- 
poſlible for any Tranſcriber to mi- 
ftake the One for the Other. Be- 
ſides, that Paſſage in Herodotus is 
foreign to what is mentioned here 


ans, and founds his Conjecture up- 


by Plutarch. 


open; 
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open; being got in, he ſhut the Door, and lay 


cloſe: The other Four were killed, and above 
Ten more who came to their Aſſiſtance; to Thoſe 
who were quiet, they did no harm, ſtopped none 
that fled the City, and ſpared Ageſilaus, who came 
out of the Temple the next Day. The Lacedæ- 


monians have not only Temples dedicated to Fear, 


bur alſo to Death, Laughter, and the like Paſſions * 
Now they worſhip Fear, not as they do thoſe 
Deities which they dread, eſteeming it hurtful, 


but eſteeming Fear as the ſtrongeſt Cement of 


Society; and therefore Ariſtotle tells us that the 
Epbori, when they enter'd upon their Government, 
made Proclamation tothe People, Thar they ſhould 
ſhave their Whiskers, and be obedient to the 
Laws, that they might not be forced to be ſe- 
vere; inforcing this trivial Injunction (in my Opi- 
nion) to accuſtom their Vouth to Obedience even 
in the ſmalleſt Matters. And it ſeems to Me that 
they dignified with the Name of Fortitude, not 
an Exemption from Fear, but on the contrary the 
Fear of Reproach, and a Dread of Infamy. For 
They who ſtand moſt in Fear of the Law, act 
wich the greateſt Valour and Reſolution againſt 
their Enemies, and They who are the moſt ten- 
der of their Reputation, are the leaſt ſparing of 
Themſelves in times of Danger. Therefore He 
ſpoke well who ſaid That (1) where there is Fear 
there likewiſe is Shame. And This was well under- 


ſtood by Homer, when he makes Helen ſay to her 


Father-in-law Priamus, 


Great Sir, at once I am ſeiz'd with Fear and Shame, 


(1) This is the End of a Verſe | That which we fear; but we fear 
in ſome old Poet. And it is cer- | That of which we areaſhamed. In 
tain that Shame is' the inſeparable | this manner the Verſe ought to be 
Companion of Fear. It is true explained, as Socrates bas made it 


we are not always aſhamed of [appear in his Extyphron, 
C | and 
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and when in another place, ſpeaking of the Græ · 
cian Troops, he ſaith a e 


In filence fearing thoſe that bore the Sway. 


For it is very commonly ſeen, that Men reve - 
rence Thoſe whom they Fear; and therefore the 
Lacedemonians placed the Temple of Fear by the. 
Suſſitium of the Ephori, by. which they would 
have it ſignified that they looked on their Power 
(t) equal even 50 That of the Monarchy. _ 

The next Day Cleomenes Proſcribed eighty. 
of, the Citizens, whom he thought neceſſary. 
to Baniſh, and removed all the Seats of the E- 
phori except One, in which He Himſelf deſigned 
to fit, and hear Cauſes; and calling the Citizens 
together, he made an Apology for his Proceed-. 
ings, ſaying, That the Government, as it was fra- 
med by Lycurgus, was compoſed of the Kings and 
the Senate, and that that Model of Government had . 
continued a long time, and needed no other. fort of 
Magiſtrates to give it Perfeflion. But afterward, 
in the long War with the Meſſenians, when the 
Kings being to command the Armies, bad no time to 
attend Civil Cauſes, (2) they choſe Some of their. 
Friends, and left Them to determine the Suits of 
the Citizens in their ſtead. Theſe were called Epho- 
ri, and at firſt behaved themſelves as Servants to the 
Kings; but afterwards, by degrees, they appropriated 


(1) This Paſſage has been mi- | feared as their Kings. | 
ſtaken by ſome of the Interpreters. | (2) When Theopomppus found the 
Plutarch ſaith that near the Refe- Authority of the Kings and the 
Rory of the Ephori, the Lacedamo- Senate to become too abſolute and 
nians had raiſed a Temple to Fear, | outrageous, he oppoſed to it That 
by which they made the Dignity | pf the Ephari, as a neceſſary Curb 
of the Ephori equal to that of the | and Reſtriction. Cleomenes is too 
Royalty it ſelf, But how ſo? It | muchprejudiced to his own Cauſe; 
was becauſe they made it appear the Ephori were not ar their firſt 
by that Action that the Ephori | Inſtitution the King's Miniſters, 
ought to be as much reſpected and | 710 


the 
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the Power to Themſelves, and ereffed 4 diſtiutt fort 


of Magiſtracy. | An Evidence of the Truth | of % 
may be taken from the uſual Behaviour of the Kings, 
(1) who upon the firſt and ſecond Meſſage of the Epho- 


ri, refuſe to go, but upon the third readily attend 
them : And Aſteropus, the Firſt that raiſed the Epho- 


ri to that height of Power, was not Ephore *till . 
ny Tears after their Inſtitution; therefore whilſt they- 
modeſtly contained themſelves within their own proper 


Sphere, it was better to bear with them than to make 


a Diſturbance. But that an upſtart, introduced Pom- 


er, - ſhould ſo far deſtroy the old Model of Govern» 


ment, as to Baniſh ſome Kings, Murther Others, 


without bearing their Defence, and threaten Thoſe who 
deſired to ſee the beſt and moſt Divine Conſtitution 
reſtored in Sparta, was unſufferable. Therefore if it 
had been poſſible for him, without Bloodſbed, to have 


freed Lacedzmon from thoſe foreign Plagues, Lux- 


ury, Vauity, Debts, and Uſury ; and frem-thoſe more 
ancient Evils, Poverty and Riches, he ſhould have 


thought himſelf the happieſt King in the World; ha- 


ving, like an expert Phyſician, cured the Diſeaſes of 
his Country without Pain. But now in this Neceſſity, 
Lycurgus's Example favoured his Proceedings; who 


being neither King, nor Magiſtrate, but a private 
Man, (2) and aiming at the Kingdom, came armed 


into the Market-place, inſomuch that the King Cari- 


laus fled for fear to the Altar: But He being a good 


(1) This Privilege of being 
twicediſobedient to the Commands 


of the Ephori, was an Inftance of 


ſome ſort of Superiority the Kings 
bad over them ; a Mark of the Dig: 
nity of their Character. But the 
Neceſſity they were under of o- 
beying the third Summons, undo 
niably ſhewed. the Inſignificancy 
of that Superiority, which was a 
mere Chimera, and clearly proved 
that the Authority of the Ephor; 


as paramount to Theirs. 

(2) Cliomenes inſinuated this 
particular, aiming at the Kingdom, 
on purpoſe to make his Caſe re- 
ſemble That of Lycurgus, and to 
take off the Odium that lay upon 
him. But he has done it with- 
wt any manner of Foundation, 
Lycurgus had not the leaſt Deſign 
ot making himſelf King, Nothing 
was farther from his Thoughts, as 


we have ſcen in his Lite, 
| Man, 


Man, and @ Lover of bis |Countryg\ readily conſented 
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to Lycurgus's Proje, and admitted an Alteration 

in the State. Thus, by his own Actions, Lycurgus 
fſbowed, That it was difficult to corrett the Govern- 
ment without Force and Fear; in uſing which, be 
ſaid, he would be ſo moderate, as never to defire their 
Aſſiſtance z but either to terrifie or ruin the Enemies 
of Sparta's Happineſs and Safety. He commanded 
that all the Land ſhould be left in common, and pri- 
vate Claims laid afide : That "Debtors ſhould be dif+ 
charged of their Debis, and a ſtritt Search made, 
Hho were Foreigners, and Who not : That. the true 
Spartans, recovering their Courage, might defend the 
City with their Arms, and that they might' no longer 
ſee Laconia, for want of a ſufficient Number to 
ſecure it, waſted by the Ætolians and Illyrians. 

When he had thus delivered himſelf to the Peo- 
ple, he was the Firſt who brought his whole Sub- 
ſtance into the Publick Stock. His Father-in-law 
Megiſtones, and all his Friends, did the ſame, and 
the reſt of the Citizens followed the Example. 
When the Land came to be divided, he aſſigned a 
Share even to 'Thoſe he had baniſhed, and promiſed 
to reſtore them as ſoon as he had brought things to 
ſome Settlement and Tranquility. As ſoon as he 
had compleated the common Number of Citizens 
out of the. beſt and moſt agreeable of the neigh- 
bouring Inhabitants, he raiſed a Body of four 
thouſand Foot; and inſtead of their Javelins taught 
them the uſe of the two-handed Pike, and to carry 
their Shields by a String faſtned round their Arms, 
and not by a Handle, as before. After This, he 
began to conſult abour the exerciſing and breeding 
of the Vouth, (many Particulars of which, Spherus, 
being then at Sparta, directed) and in a ſhort time 
the Schools of Exerciſe and their Refectories re- 
covered their ancient Decency and Order, moſt of 


the Citizens voluntarily applying themſelves to 
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that Generous and Laconict Way of Living; whilſt 
the Reſt complied with it out of Neceflity. And 
to the end the Name of Monarch might give no 
Jealouſie to the People, he made Eucleidas, his 
Brother, Partner in the Throne; and this was the 
firſt time that Sparta had two Kings of the ſame 
Family. Then underſtanding that the Achæant, 
and Aratus, imagined that this Change had di- 
ſturbed and ſhaken his Affairs, and that he would 
not venture out of Sparta, and leave the City now 
unſettled by ſo great an Alteration, he thought it 
great and ſerviceable to his Defigns, to convince 
his Enemies of the Strength and Diſpoſition of 
his Army: And therefore making an Incurſion 
into the Territories of Megalopolis, he waſted the 
Country very much, and got a conſiderable Booty. 
And at laſt having ſeized on # Company of Come- 
dians as they were on the Road from Meſſena, he 
built a Stage even in the Territories of the Enemy, 
ſettled a Reward of forty Minæ, and was himſelf 
a Spectator of their Performances for a whole day 
together. Not that he was fond of ſuch Enter- 
tainments, or took any Delight in them, bur to 
inſult over his Enemies, and to let them ſee by 
this piece of Contempt how ſecure he thought 
himſelf of his Conqueſt. For of all the Grecian 
and Royal Armies, That of Sparta alone was free 
from the Attendance of Stage-Players, Juglers, 
Singers, and Dancers of both Sexes. His Camp 
was clear of all ſorts of Diſſoluteneſs, Intempe- 
rance, Buffoonery, and Parties of Debauch and 
Wantonneſs. The young Men paſſed the greateſt 
part of their time in their Exerciſes, and the more 
aged in forming and inſtructing them. And when 
they were at leiſure their chiefeſt Diverſions lay in 
genteel and handſome Repartees, and in pelting 
one another with ſome ſmart facetious Flights of 


Wit, the Advantages of which have been ſuffici- 


ently 
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Man, and a Lover of bis Couniry, readily conſented 
to Lycurgus s Proje, and admitted an Alteration 
in the State. Thus, by his own Actions, Lycurgus 
fſbowed, That it was difficult to correct the Govern- 
ment without Force and Fear; in uſing which, be 
ſaid, he would be ſo moderate, as never to defire their 
Aſſſtance; but either to terrifie or ruin the Enemies 
of Sparta's Happineſs and Safety. He commanded 
that all the Land ſbould be left in common, and pri- 
vate Claims laid aſide: That Debtors ſhould be dif+ 
charged of their Debis, and a ſtrict Search made; 
Fho were Foreigners, and Who not That. the true 
Spartans, recovering their Courage, might defend the 
City with their Arms, and that they might no longer 
ſee Laconia, for want of a ſufficient Number 10 
ſecure it, waſted by the Aitolians and Illyrians. 
When he had thus delivered himſelf to the Peo- 
ple, he was the Firſt who brought his whole Sub- 
ſtance into the Publick Stock. His Father-in-law 
Megiſtones, and all his Friends, did the ſame, and 
the reſt of the Citizens followed the Example. 
When the Land came to be divided, he affigned a 
Share even to Thoſe he had baniſhed, and promiſed 
to reſtore them as ſoon as he had brought things to 
ſome Settlement and Tranquility. As ſoon as he 
had compleated the common Number of Citizens 
out of the beſt and moſt agreeable of the neigh- 
bouring Inhabitants, he raiſed a Body of four 
thouſand Foot; and inſtead of their Javelins taught 
them the uſe of the two-handed Pike, and to carry 
their Shields by a String faſtned round their Arms, 
and not by a Handle, as before. After This, he 


began to conſult about the exerciſing and breeding 
of the Youth, (many Particulars of which, Spherus, 
being then at Sparta, directed) and in a ſhort time 
the Schools of Exerciſe and their Refectories re- 
covered their ancient Decency and Order, moſt of 
the Citizens voluntarily applying themſelves to 
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that Generous and Laconick Way of Living; whilſt 
the Reſt complied with it out of Neceſſity. And 
to the end the Name of Monarch might give no 
Jealouſie to the People, he made Eucleidas, his 
Brother, Partner in the Throne; and this was the 
firſt time that Sparta had two Kings of the ſame 
Family. Then underſtanding that the Achæant, 
and Aratus, imagined that this Change had di- 
ſturbed and ſhaken his Affairs, and that he would 
not venture out of Sparta, and leave the City now 
unſettled by ſo great an Alteration, he thought it 
great and ſerviceable to his Deſigns, to convinee 
his Enemies of the Strength and Diſpoſition of 
his Army: And therefore making an Incurſion 
into the Territories of Megalopolis, he waſted the 
Country very much, and got a conſiderable Booty. 
And at laſt having ſeized on # Company of Come- 
dians as they were on the Road from Meſſena, he 
built a Stage even in the Territories of the Enemy, 
ſettled a Reward of forty Mine, and was himſel 

a SpeQator of their Performances for a whole day 
together. Not that he was fond of ſuch Enter- 
tainments, or took any Delight in them, but to 
inſult over his Enemies, and to let them ſee by 
this piece of Contempt how ſecure he thought 
himſelf of his Conqueſt. For of all the Græcian 
and Royal Armies, That of Sparta alone was free 
from the Attendance of Stage-Players, Juglers, 
Singers, and Dancers of both Sexes. His Camp 
was clear of all ſorts of Diſſoluteneſs, Intempe- 
rance, Buffoonery, and Parties of Debauch and 
Wantonneſs. The young Men paſſed the greateſt 
part of their time in their Exerciſes, and the more 
aged in forming and inſtructing them. And when 
they were at leiſure their chiefeſt Diverſions lay in 
genteel and handſome Repartees, and in pelting 
one another with ſome ſmart facetious Flights of 
Wit, the Adyantages of which have been ſuffici- 


\ ently 


* 1 1 
. 


ently made appear in the Life'of:: Lycurgus,” He 
| —.— All by his Example, and was Himſelf a 
| living Pattern of Temperance in the Eyes of every 


J 


Man; his Courſe: of Living being neither more 


ſtately, nor more expenſive, than That of the 
menneſt Citizen. And This was of great Advantage 
to him in the forwarding of his Affairs in Greece + 
For Men when they waited upon other Kings, did 
not ſo much 'admire their Wealth, coſtly Furni- 
ftutuyre, and numerous Attendance, as they hated their 
Pride and State, their Difficulty of Acceſs, and ſcorn · 
ful imperious Carriage towards Thoſe who had any 
Buſineſs to negotiate with them, (1) Whereas in 
the Court of Cleomenes, who was a King indeed, 


_ .. andjuſtly deſerved that Auguſt Title, When they 


ſaw no Purple, no Robes of State upon him, no 
Chairs and Couches about him for his caſe ; and 
that he did not receive Petitions, and return An- 
ſwers after a long delay, by a number of Meſſen - 
gers, Waiters, or by Bills, but that he roſe and 
came forward to meet Thoſe that came to wait 
upon him, ſtaid, talked freely and graciouſly with 
All that had Buſineſs with him, they were extream- 
ly taken, won to his Service, and profeſſed that 
He alone was the true Son. of Hercules. His con- 
ſtant Table was with three Beds only, very frugal, 
and after the Laconick manner; and when he enter - 
tained Ambaſſadors, or Strangers, two more Beds 
were added, and a little better Dinner provided by 
his Servants z but no Fricacies, no Dainties, only 


(i) The Cempariſon Plutarch | fedtion of all Thoſe, who =_” 
draws bere between a vain-glo- | happy as to approach him, and 


rious, and modeſt Court, is very 
remarkable. Here we have a 
Prince whoſe Court has nothing 
in it proud, or oſtentatious; He 
Hirnſelf is made up of Simplicity, 
Modeſty, Affability, and Condeſ- 
cention, which gain him the Af. 


force them to confeſs, that He 
only is the genuine Deſcendant of 
Hercules, He only is a King in- 
deed, the only Perſon worthy of 
that Title. This was a Truth 
of which Marcus Antoninus the 


Emperor was thoroughly ſenſible, 
e 
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and black Broth, ſuch Diet as 72 u 


when they treat | 
too exaft Laconians. After a 65h A Stand was 
broughr in, with a Braſs Veſſel ful 


I'of Wine, two 


— 


the Diſhes were larger, and the Wine more ple 
tiful: For he reproved one of his Friends for en 

tertaining ſome Strangers with 3 but Pulſe 

as they uſually bad in 

their Phiditia; Nun That upon ſuch Occafions, ans 

Strangers, it was not requiſite to be 


Silver Pots, which held almoſt a Quart a-piece, a 


few filver gy out of which He that pleaſed 
t no Liquor was forced on-any of 


might drink, 
the Gueſts,” There was no Muſick, nor was any 
required where the Converſation was ſo agreeable, 


for he entertained the Company, ſometimes by asx- 


ing Queſtions, ſometimes by telling agreeable and in- ; 


ſtrüctive Stories. His moſt grave and ſerious Diſcourſes 


were always ſeaſoned with ſome witty Turns, and 
when he had a mind to be facetious and diverting, 
he knew how to be ſo without any wanton Flight, 


or the leaſt TinEure of Indecency: For he thought = 
thoſe ways of catching Men by Gifts and Preſents, 


which other _ uſe, to be mean and inartificial ; 
and it ſeemed to Him to be the moſt glorious Me- 


thod, and moſt ſuitable to a King, to win the Af- 


fections of Thoſe that came near him, by pleaſant | 


Diſcourſe, and unaffeted Converſation: | For a 

Friend and Mercenary differ only in This, That. 

the One is. es by an agreeable Carriage, and 
onverſation, and the Other is to be 


inoffenſive | 
purchaſed only by Intereſt. The Mantineans were 


the firſt that made uſe of his Aſſiſtance; for falling 


by Night upon the Garriſon placed oyer them by 


the 4chbeans they drove them out of the City, and 


put themſelves under his Protection: He reſtored 
them their Polity and Laws, and .the ſame Day 


marched to Tegea ; and a little while after, fetch- 


ing a Compaſs through Arcadia, he made a Deſ- 


cent upon Phere in Achaia, intending to force 4. 


ratus 


The LIFE ef 


ratus to a Battel, or bring bim into Diſrepute, for 


refuſing to engage, and ſuffering Him to waſte the 
Country. Hyperbatas at that time commanded the 


Army, but Aratus had all the Power amongſt the 


Acheans. The Acheans marching forth with their 
whole Strength, and incamping in Damæa, about 
Hecatombæum, Cleomenes came up, and thinking it 
not adviſcable to pinch between Damea, a City of 
the Enemies, and the Camp of the Achæans, he 


' boldly dared the Acbæans, forced them to a Barrel, 


and routing the Phalanx, ſlew a great many in the 
Fight, and took many Priſoners z thence march+ 
ing to Lagon, and driving out the Achæan Garri- 
fon, he reſtored the City to the Eleans. The Af. 
fairs of the Acheans being in this deſperate Condi- 
tion, Aratus, who was wont to continue Captain- 
General for two Years together, refuſed the Com- 


mand for this Year, though they entreated and 


urged him to accept it: This indeed was ill done 
by him to quit his Poſt in that Extremity, and put 
Another at the Helm when the Storm was at the 
higheſt, and his Country in greater Danger than 
ä 8 
The very firſt Conditions propoſed by Cleomenes 
to the Acheans were fair, and reaſonable enough, 
and afterwards he acquainted them by his Ambaſ- 
ſadors that he inſiſted only upon having the Com- 
mand of Greece ſettled upon Him, — that in o- 
ther Matters he would not differ with them, but 
would reſtore them their Priſoners, and the Places 
he had taken from them. The Acbæans were wil⸗ 
ling to come to an Agreement upon thoſe Terms, 
and invited Cleomenes to Lerna, where an Aſſembly 
was to be held; but it happened that Cleomenes, 


having heated himſelf with marching too haſtily, 


drank a large Draught of cold Water when it was 
improper for him; This threw him into a Flux, 
which was attended with the Loſs of his Speech. 

; | 7 There» 


Therefore being unable to continue his March, he 
ſeat the chicfelt of the Captives to the Acbæant, 
and putting off the Meeting for ſome time, retired 
to Lacedemon, This ruined the Affairs of Greece, 
which was juſt then ready to recover it ſelf out of 
its Diſaſters, and get the better of the Inſolence 
and Rapaciouſneſs of the Macedonians For Aratus, 
whether fearing or diſtruſting Cleomenes, or envy- 
ing his unlooked-for Succeſs, or thinking it a Diſ- 
race for Him who had commanded Thirty-three 
cars, to have a young Man ſucceed to all his 
Glory and his Power, and be Head of that Go- 
vernment which he had been raiſing and ſettling 
ſo many Years z he firſt endeavoured to keep the 
Acheans from cloſing with Cleomenes; but when 
they would not hearken to him, fearing Cleomenes's 
daring Spirit, and 1 the Lacedemonians Pro- 
poſals to be very reaſonable, who deſigned only to 
reduce Peloponneſus to its old Model, he took his 
laſt Refuge in an Action which was unbecomin 
any of the Greeks, moſt diſhonourablc to Him, a 
moſt, ynworthy his former Exploits and Bravery : 
For he called Antigonus into Greece, and filled Pelo- 
ponneſus with Macedonians, whom He himſelf, when 
a Youth, had driven out of it, by forcing from 
them the Citadel of Corinth, and had declared him 
ſelf an Enemy to all the Kings, eſpecially to Anti- 
gonus, whom he loaded with a thouſand Calumnies, 
as appears from the Writings he has left behind 
him. (1) In thoſe Writings he magnifies his Suf- 
ferings, and the Services he did the Aibenians in 
freeing their City from the Garriſon placed init by 
the Macedonians; and yet after all This He Him- 
ſelf calls thoſe very Macedonians into his own Coun- 
try, invites them into his own Houſe, leads them 


(1) Aratus wrote a Hiſtory of the Achaans, and of his own 
Conduct, and Performances, 
| up 
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up even into che Womens Apartment, (1) and All 
for no other Reaſon hut becauſe he could not bear 
that a Deſcendant of Hercules, a King of Spuria, a 
Prince who finding ws Government of his Coun- 
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try in the utmoſt Biſorder, like an Inſtrument quite 
out of Tune, laboured to re- eſtabliſi it, and reſtore 
it (2) to the grave Doric Tone invented by Lycur-' 
gus, ſhould be ſtiled Captain- General of the Trjc- 
- ceans and Sicyonians. To avoid the courſe Cake, 
and ſhort Cloak of the Spartans, and That which 
| he thought the utmoſt Grievance, .. and was his 
greateſt Charge againſt Cleomenes, the Extirpation. / 
of Wealth, and Reformation of Poverty, he baſely 
ſubjected himſelf, together with. Achæa, to the 
Diadem and Purple, to the imperious Commands 
of the Macedonians, and their Satrapæ. That he 
might not ſeem to be under Cleomenes, he ſacrificed” 
the Antigoneia, (Sacrifices in Honour of Antigonus), 
and ſung Peans Himſelf with a Garland on his 
Head, to the Honour of a rotten, conſumptive 
Aan . ̃ „ 
I write This not out of any Deſign to diſgrace 
Aratus (for in many things he ſnewed himſelf vigo- 
_ rous for the Grecian Intereſt, and a great Man) but 
out of Pity to the -weakneſs of human Nature; 
which even in ſuch a Perſon fo excellent, and fo 
many ways difpoſed to Virtue, cannot attain to a 
State perfect, and irreprehenſible. The Acheans 
meeting again at Argos, and Cleomenes deſcendin 
from Tegea, there were great Hopes that all Diffe- 
rences would be compoled. But Aratus, (Antigo- 


4 


- (1) How artfully doth 8 State as the Doric Tone has in 
repreſent to the Reader the Hor- | Muſick. This Doric Tone has been 
ribleneſs of this Behaviour in | mentioned on ſome former Occ-- 
Aratus ! - | fion, After all This Pohbius ſeems 

(2) That is to ſuch a Simpli- | ro juſtify this Conduct in Aratus, 
city, Thrift, and Equality, which | as we ſhall ſee when we come to 
will have the ſame Effect in a his Life, | ; 


nus, 
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C L E OM EN ES. 
yas, and He, having Srl agreed © the chief 
_ of 1 R oops ory that Cleomenes 
would cary all before him, Fo wa win, or 
force the Multitude to comply with his Demands, 
propoſed, That be ſbould come alone into the Trwn, 
and tbat for the Safety of hir Per/on. three © bandrel 


2 Should be pur into hit Hands z bur in Caſe he 


did nos approve of that Propoſition be might. appro 

with his Troops to the Place pf Exerciſe, called/Cilla- 

rabion, which flood without: the City, and treat there. 
Cleomenes hearing This, ſaid, he as unjuſtly 

dealt with; for they, ought 10 have told bim ſo 

plainly at firſt, and not now he was come even to 


their Doors ſbom their Jealoufie, and deny bim 


Admiſſion. At the ſame time he wrote a long Ley- 
ter to the Achæans upon the ſame Subje&, the 
greateſt part of which contained an Accuſation a- 
gainſt Aratum. This was anſwered on the other 
band by. Aratus, who laid a heavy Charge *gainſt 
Him in an Aſſembly of the People. 

Cleomenes therefore diſlodged forthwith, and 
ſent. a Trumpeter to denounce War againſt che 4 
chæans, not to Argos, but to (1) Agium, as Ara- 
tus writes, that He might not have timely Notice, 
but be een by him before they could 18 
Proviſion for their Defence. 

Thus the whole Leag! of the Aale wes 
put into a Ferment, moſt of the Towns baits 
ready to Revolt, and break the Union; becau 
on the one ſide the People had been made to hope 
for a Diviſion of the Lands, and a diſcharge gf 
their Debts; and on the Other, the Nobility grew _ 
veary ef: Aratus s Power, and were amok ul of 


(1) — in: Meier EY wa. before the Decleration of War 
titime Town lying on the Gulph | could be brought thither 12 
of Corinth round about to the Ægium, and the Tnhabitants 
Weſt, and conſequently very te- dee e in a Condirlon of 
mote from Argos, Cleomenes was Jo ence. 
in hopes of ſurpriſing that Place 
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"them ptoyoked againſt him for having called the 
- Matedonians into 'Peloponneſus. "Encoutaged by 
"theſe Miſunderſtandings, Cleomenes invaded” Achæa; 
here he firſt took Pellene by Surpriſe, and beat 
. out the Achæan Garrifonz afterwards he made 
x himſelf "Maſter of Pheneon and Pentel. 
Now the Acheans ſuſpecting that ſome 
N were carrying on at Corinth 
and Sicyon; ſent their Horſe and KM | 
of Argos for the Preſervation of thoſe Cities, 
\ whilſt They Themſelves went to celebrate the 
Nemean Games at Argos. Cleomenes advertiſed" of 
all This, and hoping 8 fell out) that 
upon an unexpected Advance to the City, now 
buſied in the Solemnity of the Games, and 
thronged with numerous Spectators, he ſhould 
raiſe a conſiderable Terror and Confuſion amongſt 
them; he marched with his Army by Night to 
the Walls, and taking the Quarter of the Town 
called Aſpis, which lies above the Theatre, à Place 
well fortified, and hard to be approached, he ſo 
terrified them, that not a Man of them offered to 
reſiſt, but agreed to accept a Garriſon, gave 
twenty of their Citizens for Hoſtages, conſented ed at 
to a Treaty of Alliance with the Lacedemonians, cline 
and conferred the Chief Command on Cleomenes, etur 
This Action conſiderably encreaſed his Reputation Aſſer 
and his Power; for the ancient Spartan King, ume, 
though they many ways endeavoured to effect it, I Hate, 
could never bring Argos to be ſteadfaſtly and ſin- Hed t 
cerely Theirs. And Fyrrbuꝶ a moſt experienced | 
Captain, and brave Soldier, though he entered ſhoul 
the City by force, could not keep Poſſeſſion, but and t! 
was {lain Himſelf, with a conſiderable part of his they! 
Army. Therefore they admired this Diſpatch and i W. 


— 


ercenaries out 
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Contrivance of Cleomenes and They who before I 479 
derided him, for ſaying that he imitated Solon and 8055 
c 


Lycurgus, in releaſing the People from their Doo 
gu: an 


CLEOUMEN ES. 
und in equally dividing the Wealth of the Citizens, 
were now perſuaded that He. was the ſole Gauſe 
of this ſudden Changè in the Courage and Con- 
duct of the Spartan: For whereas. they were gp 
before. ſo very low in the World, and ſo unable 
_ ro ſecure/their'Own, that the Ftolians. invading 
Laconia carried off fifty thouſand Priſaners, at one 
time ; upon which one of the Spartan Elders ſaid, 
the Knemy had done them a great Kindneſs, in taking 
ſuch a-heavy: Charge off their: Hands); they had now 
no ſooner reſtored their antient Cuſtoms, and pri- 
mitive Inſtitution, hut as if Lycurgus was among 
them, and at the Head of their Affairs, they gave 
ſignal Proofs of their extraordinary Valour, paid. a 
perfect Obedience to their Superiors, and by that 
Means gave Sparta the Preheminence in Grerce, 


and recovered: all Pelopoummſus. iN ob 20, 
Argo being thus taken, Cleone and Phlius im- 
mediately ſurrendred to Cleomenes. - Aratas, who 
was then at Corinth, where he buGed himſelf in 
ſearching after Such as were ſuſpedted to be in the 
Intereſt of the Lacedæmonians, had no ſooner heard 
of theſe Tranſactions, but he was extreamly alarm- 
ed at it; and perceiving the City of Corinth in- 
clined to Cleomenes, and the Achæans in haſte to 
return home; he ſummoned all the Citizens to an 
Aſſembly in the Town Hall, and in the mean 
time, without: being perceiyed; ſole. away to the 
X Gate, where a Horſe Was provided for im, and 
\ fled to Sicyon. 4 20 ind 4 len RK 
ed There was a Conteſt among the-Corinthians Who 
ed ſhould be the Firſt to carry this: News to Cleomenes, 
ut and they made ſuch haſte that, as Aratus tells us, 
his they killed all their Horſes: He adds, that Cleomé- 
ind ves was very angry wich the Corinthians for letting 
ore Aratus eſcape: And that Megiſtones came from 
and Cleomenes to him, deſiring him to deliver up the 
wt Caſtle at Corinth, which was then Garriſoned by 
and "I & * 
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the Abraum, and offered him a conſiderable 8 um | 


of Money for ſo doing ; and that he | anſwered, 
Marters were not now in His Power, but | He in 
Theirs. Thus Aratus himſelf writes. Cleomenes 
marching from Argos, and taking in the Trezent- 
Ant, Epidauriaus, and Hermiongans, came to Co- 
vinth, and blocked up the Caſtle, which the Acbæ- 
ant would not furrcnder 3 and ſending for Aratus's 
Friends and Stewards, committed his Houſe and 
Eftate to their Care and Management; and ſent 
Tritymallus the Meſſenian to him a ſecond time, de- 
Fring chat the Caftle might be cqually Garriſoned 
by the Spartans und Acbæans, and promiſing to 


Aratus Himſelf double the Penfion that he re- 


ceived from King Ptolemy ; But Aratus refuſing 
the Conditions, and ſending his own Son with o- 
ther Hoſtages to Anigonus, and perſuading the 
:Hihieans to make a Decree for delivering the Caſtle 
into Antigonuss Hands, Cleonienes invaded the Ter- 
ritory of the Sicyonihnt, and by a Decree of the Co- 


Yinthians,ſcized-on all Aratus's Eſtate. In the mean 


time Hntigonus, wich a great Army, paſſed Mount Ge- 
rauia, and Cleomenes thought it more adviſable not 
to defend the Iſbmu, but (1) to fortify and gar- 
Tiſon the Paſſes in the Onian Mountains, and by 
long Sieges and Encounters to weary the Macedi- 
nian, than to venture a ſer Battel againſt Tr 
ſo warlike and experienced as were Thoſe of An. 
rigonus. By this Conduct he reduced Antigonus to 
the utmoſt Extremity; for he had not brought 
Victuals ſufficient for his Army; nor was it eaſie 
to force a way through, whilſt Ceomenes guarded 
the Paſſes. However he atrempred one Night to 
get into Peloponneſus by the Haven of L. 
chæum, but Wis "repulſed with a conſiderable 
"KO Ee: TT | : 
ol .nid 4 RN! a 
(1) Theſe Mountains were called yet Gpn, that is rhe Moun- 
tains of Aſſes. EY | | A 1 
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This extreamly enlivened Cleomenes's Courage, 
and That of his Troops, who were ſo: exalted 
with their Victory that they fell to their Sapp 
with great Alacrity, and good Appetites. On t J- 
other hand Antigonus was in the utmoſt Deſpair, 
foraſmuch as the Situation he found himſelf} in 
left him no choice, but forced him upon Extreams 
the moſt difficult and hazardous in the Ezecpti- 
on. For he had determined in Himſelf ro march 
to the Promontory of (1) Heres, and tranſport his 
Army in Boats frem thence to Sicygy, which would 
take up a great deal of Time, and be ver 
geable, Whilſt he was under this Perplexity, that 
very Evening ſome of Aratyss Friends came from 
Argos by Sea, and invited him to return, for that 
the Argives had revolted from Cleamenes. And that 
the Perſon who had excited them to it was 4+ 


riſtotle, who found it no hard Task to perſuade - 


the common People; for they were All an 

with Cleomenss for not releaſing them from their 
Debts as they expected. Upon 77 4 Advertiſement, 
Aratus, with Fifteen Hun of Antigonus's Sol- 
diers, failed to Epidaurus; but Ariſtotle not ſtay- 
ing for his coming, drew out the Citizens, and 
fought againſt the Garrifon of the Caſtle, and 
Timoxenus with the Acheans from Sicyon came tp 
his Aſſiſtance: Cleomenes heard the News about 
the ſecond Watch of the Night, and ſending for 
Megiſtones angrily commanded him to go an 55 
things right at Argos. This Her bene was the 
Man who had paſſed his Word for the Argives 


(1) I muſt confeſs I do not] that the Word Hergs has been 
underſtand how Antigonus could} corrupted, or at lealt that the 
think of tranſpotting his Army | Heres here mentioned was ſme 
by Sea from Hyres 4 To vn on{other Town, of which we have 
the Alpheus in Arcadia, 10 Sicyon.] now. no Knowledpe, and not That 
I think This wants ſome Expl.- in Arcadia. | 
nation. I am inclined io believe! 
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Loyalty, and perſuaded him not to baniſh Thoſ 


of Whom he had juſt, reaſon to be jealous. Hay- 
ing therefore immediately detached him with 3 
Party of two thouſand Soldiers, He continued to 
keep a watchful Eye upon. Antigonus, and encout 
rage the Corinthians, prepending that there was no 
great matter in the Stirs at Argos, but only a trivial 


1 


diſturbance raiſed hy a few inconſiderable R 
who would with little or no trouble be ſupptet: 
ſed. But when Megiſtones, entering Argos, was 
ſlain, and the Spartan Garriſon could ſcarce hold 
out, and frequent Meſſengers came to Cleomenes 
for Succours, He then began to fear leſt the E- 
nemy having taken Argos, ſhould ſhut up the Paſ- 
ſes, and ſecurely waſte Laconia, and beſiege Sparta 
it ſelf, which he bad left without Forces: This 
made him raiſe bis Camp, and march with his 
whole Army from Corinth. He was no ſooner 
gone but Antigonus entered the City, and imme; 
diately, placed a ſtrong Garriſon in it. In the mean 
time *Cleomenes having ſtrengthened his Army by 
the Junction of ſeveral Parties, which lay ſcatte- 
red up and down in his March, came. up, and 
attempted to take Argos by Aſſault, but failing i 
that Enterprize he broke open the Vaulrs which 
lay under that Quarter of the City called Apis, 
forced his Entrance that way, and joined the 
Troops he had placed there in Garriſon, which 
ſtill held out againſt the Achæans. After This he 
took ſome other Parts of the City by Aſſault, and 
drove the Enemy out of the Streets by the Af- 
ſiſtance of the Cretan Archers, whom he ordered 
to attack them. But when he ſaw Antigonus with 
his Phalanx deſcending from the Mountains into 
the Plain, and the Horſe on all ſides entering the 
City, he 1 it impoſſible to maintain his 
Poſt, and theretore having ſounded a Retreat he 
retired ſafe with all his Men along the Walls Y 
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the City, after he had performed many glorious 
Exploits in a ſhort time, and in one March made 
himſelf Maſter. of almoſt all Peloponnoſus. And 
yet all theſe important Conqueſts were loft back 

in leſs time than he had obtained them. For ſome. 
of his Allies immediately forſook him, and the teſt 
not long after put themſelves under the Protection 
of Anuiiganus. His Army thus defeated, as he was 
leadipg back the Relicks of his Forces, Some from 
Lacedæmon met him in the Evening at Tegea, and 
brought him News of as great a Misfartune as 
Thar which he had lately ſuffered, and that was: 
the Death of his Conſort, whom he doted on ſo 
much, that when. he was moſt proſperous, he 
would every now and then make a ſtep to Sparta, 


* 


to viſit his beloved Zgiatis. i ne 
This ,News. afflicted; him extreamly, and he 
grieved, as a young Man would do for the lofs of 
a very beautiful and excellent Wife; yet his Paſ- 
ſion did not debaſe the Greatneſs of his Mind, but 
keeping his uſual Voice, his Countenance, and his 
Habit, he gave neceſſary Orders to his Captains, 


and took care to ſecure the Tegeans. The next 


Day he retized to Sparta, and having at home 
with his Mother and Children bewail'd the loſs, 
and finiſned his Mourning, he preſently appeared 
about rhe publick Affairs of the State. Now 
Ptolemy,” the King of Ægypt, promiſed him Aſ- 
ſiſtance, but demanded his Mother and Children 
for Hoſtages: He was for ſome conſiderable time 
aſhamed to diſcover This to his Mother, and though 
he often went to her on purpoſe, and was juſt 
upon the Point of breaking it to her, yet he ſtill 
refrained, and kept it to Himſelf; ſo that ſhe began 
to ſuſpect ſome what, and asked his Friends, Whether 
Cleomenes had ſomewhat to ſay to Her, which he 
was afraid to ſpeak ? 5 laſt Cleomeneſ venturing 
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to tell her, ſhe laughed heartily, and ſaid, Va- 
This the thing that you bad often a mind 10 "tell me, 
and was afraid ? Why dd not you put me' on Ship- 
board, and ſend this Cartaſs where it may be "moſt 
ſerviceable to Sparta, before Age waſtes it unprofita- 
bly here ? Therefore all things being provided for 
the Voyage, they went to Tenarus on Foot, and 
the Army waited on chem. Crateficlea;" when ſhe 
was ready. to go on Board, took Cleomenes aſide 
into  Neptune's Temple, where, with Tears in 
her Eyes, ſhe kiſſed and embraced him, and find 
ing him extreamly dejected and diſcompoſed, Gy 
0, ſaid ſhe, King of Sparta, let us dry up our Tears 
whilſt we are here alone in the Temple, that when we 
go out no Tokens of Grief may be diſcovered, nq 
Meatneſs appear unworthy the Honour and Dignity 
of Sparta; for That alone is in our Power, as for 
the Event of things, That is in the Hands of the Deity, 
Having thus ſaid, and compoſed her Countenance, 
ſhe went to the Ship with her little Grandſon, and 
bad the Pilot put preſently out to Sea. When ſhe 
came to Ægypt, and underſtood that Prolemy en- 
tertained Propoſals and Overtures of Peace from 
Antigonus, and that Cleomenes, though the Ache- 
ans invited and urged him to an Agreement, was 
afraid, for her ſake, to come to Any, without 
Ptolemy's Conſent, ſhe wrote to him, adviſing him 
to do That which was moſt becoming and moſt-profita- 
ble for Sparta, and not for the ſake of an old Woman 
and a little Child be always in fear of Prolemy z this 
Character ſhe maintained in her teſt Misfor- 
runes. Antigonus having taken Tegea, and plun- 
dered Orchomenum and Mantinea, Cleomenes was 
mut up within the narrow Bounds of Laconia, and 
made ſuch of the Heilots as could pay five Attict 
Pounds, free of Sparta, and by that means got 
together five hundred Talents; and arming two 
thouſand Men after the Macedonian Faſhion, that 
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he might make a) 


| Teucaſpide (white 'Shjelds) he undertook a v 
wprifing Enterprize. | 


confidcrable and very fu 
2 — eue was at that time 


the 45 beans and Autigonus incam 


and it Was chiefl) 


werful as Sparts, and had the Foress of 
the Megalopolitans doi 


fit to oppoſe Ars 


a City of it ſelf, as 


ping on its fidesz 


ng, that 


Antigonus was called in to aflilt the {cheans,. 55 


menes Hay ing a Deſign (1) to 


ſnap up that Ci 


for that enen moſt ſuitable to an, Action 10 


90 and unexpected, 


ordered bis Men to W 5 


Proviſion, and ſo marched to Sella, 


1 bis ie Wd to ſpoil. 


Fan z but from . waking a Deſcent. intgthe 
erritories of Megalopoli, 

e marched (2) by E 
When he. was not far 0 
the 'Town, he ſent > DD antes with two 
ize the Me/opyreion, (the 


my abour Rbetiuis,. 
Arey to the City. 


to ſa! 
the t. 
moſt unguar 


6 Tower whi 


of his Forces. Pantens. 


Place, but finding 4 great par 
down gh Places, and de- 


out Guards, he pull 


the Country. of the 5h 


refreſhing us 1 15 


„ 
uarter between 
he. underſtood to be the 


garter of the Megalopolitans 
Forrifjditions z n ele leiſure! a; 


* th the 2 
not only ja! <br that 


of the Wall wirh⸗ 


moliſhed Others, and put All, who made . 
poſition, and came iin his way, to Death. Whi { 


(1) This Pal has ban miſ- 
underſtood by the I 


nterpreters, 
aprara does not ſignify here 
to N 


der, but to ſnatch, 

p p. or ſeize on a ſudden, 
which is - clearly proved by the 
Words that follow; for what! 
Platarch adds 25 an Explanation of 
that Word would have been ridi- 
culous if he had meant no more 
by it than to ravage, Iuſtead of 


| ravTe 33 it ſtands i in the Text; 
it ought to be TauThy, as We 
ic in ſome Manuſcripts. | 
(2) Father Lubin is of Opiaion 
that inſtead of Helicon it ought to 
be Helifon. For there is no plac 
called Helicon in all Arradia, but 


there is a Town called Helſſſon. 
| and a River of the ſame Name, 


meationed by Fauſaniai. 


he 


/ 


= was got. with his Army within! ce Cp 1 — 
0 
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ore the Megalopalitans knew of the Surprizez| 


; ſoon-[As. it was ,diſcoyered,. Some, left. 


Town immediately, raking. with, them what No. 


1 had, adh: Some armed, and engaged 
the Enemy; and though they wers not ahl d 
Hot hem outs ee 12 5 
and Opportunity to n So that there 
were not. above a thoufin Farben, left in che 
Town, all the reſt flying vith their Wir 


Children, and eſcaping to Melua. A great Num 


ber even of Thoſe who had arined and fought: in 
Deſence of the City eſcaped,: To that very few 
were taken, amongſt whom. were: Ly/andridas, and 
Tbearidas, two Men of great Power and Repußze 
tion amongſt. che * e aud, therefore 
the Soldiers had no ſooner ſeized them bur; chey 
brought them to Cleomenes.” Lyſandridas, as ſoonas 
he ſaw Cleomenes afar off, cried out, Now, King oj 


Sparta, it is in your Power to render your [elf:1 tl 
moſt Celebrated of. Mankind, by performing an Allien 
more illuſtrious than any of your Former; Avd 
Cleomenes gueſſing at his Aim replied, hat mean 
You Lyſandridas, ſure you will not adviſe me t0 14- 
fore your City to you _ ? It is That which Imean, 
Lyſandridas replied, I adviſe you not to ruin /a brave 
4 City, but to fillit with 3 > and ſtedfaſt Friends 
and Allies, by reſtoring the Megalopolitans #0 their 
Country, and thereby become the Saviour of ſo confide- 
rable a People. Cleomenes pauſed a while, and then 
faid, I is very bard to truft ſa far in theſe matters; 
but with Us let Profit always yield to Glory. Hav- 
ing ſaid This, he ſent the two Men to Meſſena 
with a Trumpeter from Himſelf, offering the Me- 
galopolitans their City again, if they would for- 
lake the Achæan Intereſt, and be on his fide. 


Though 


C LEUOUMENE S. | 
Though Cleomenes made (1) theſe Kind and ob, 
liging Propoſals, yet Philopemen ' would not ſuffer 
them to break their League with the Acheang 
and accuſing Cleonienes to the People, - as if his 
Deſign was not to reſtore the City, but to take 
the Eitizens too, he orced Thedvidas and' Lan 
dridas to leave een. 3 
-- This was That Philopemen wh was afterward 
Chief of the Achæans, and a Man of the greateſt 
Reputation amongſt the Greeks, as I have madeiir 
appear in his Life. This News coming to Cleo 
menes, though he had before taken fuck ſtriſt Care 
that the City ſhould not be plundered, yet then 
being in a Fury, and put out of all Patience, he 
rifled them of all their Coin, Plate and Jewels, 
and ſent their Statues and Pictures unto Sparta; 
and 'demoliſhing a n part of the City, he 
marched away for fear of Antigonus and the A- 
cheans. They in the mean time never ſtirred, but 
were holding a Council of War at Agium, and 
Aratus as ſoon as he was informed of what had 
happened, entered the Aſſembly, mounted the 
Tribunal, wept a long while holding his Robe 
before his Face; till the People ſurprized at his 
Behaviour required him to declare the Subject of 
his Grief, when he anſwered briefly Megalopolis is 
taken and deſtroyed by' Cleomenes. Hereupon the 
Aſſembly feparated in much haſte, the Acheans 
being extreamly ſurprized at the ſuddenneſs and 
greatneſs of the Loſs.' Autigonus did all he could to 
haſten to their Aſſiſtance, but When he found his 
(1) Polybius extolls this Con- home in Safety, preferred the loſs 
ancy and Genęroſity in the | of their Eſtates, rhe Tombs of 
leg alopolitans, == x choſe rather | their Anceſtors, their Temples, 
to be. deprived of their country, | cheir City, and every thing elſe 
than ad contrary to their Al- that was dear tothem, to aBreach 
liance and Engagements with of Faith with their Confederates. 


the Acheans, and though they | Whar can be more Heroick and 
Were invited, and might return | luſtrivuz? Pots. lib. 11. 
* 3 3 x == * 0 0 . 
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was thus huſied, Cleomemes came up t, kim 
V 
fore the Mezalopalitans knew of the Surptize: li 


laſt, as ſoot as it was diſcoyered,. Some, left the W 
Town inmediately, taking with them What My- 
ney they Had ready: Se armed, and engaged 
The Enemy; and though they were not ab c ca th 


beat them out, yet they gaye their Citizens Time Ml 4 


8 'E] 


and Opportunity ip retire in e : So thar there WF _ 
hah mn 285 T thouſanc fear bf in th ot 
Toyo, all the reſt flying with their 'Wives ant 

Children, and eſcaping to Melſena. A great Num 
ber even of Thoſe who. had armed and fought in 
Defence. of the City eſcaped, Io that very few 
were taken, amongſt whom. were Ly/andridas. and 
Thearidas,, two Men of great Power and Repurg: 
tion amongſt che N e and therefore 
the Soldiers had no ſooner ſeized th LT chey 
brought them to' Cleomenes." Lyſandridas, as Sp 
he ſaw Cleomenes afar off, cried out, Now, ng. | 


- 


Sparta, it 5s; in yaur Power 0 render yaur ſelf the 
woſt Celebrated of Mankind, by performing an Aftio 
more illuſtrious than any of your Former: 9d 
Cleomenes gueſſing at his Aim replied, hat mean 
Lou Lyſandridas, ſure you will not adviſe me to 16- 
Kore your City to you again? It is That which Iman, 
Lyſandridas replied, I adviſe you not to ruin /o brave 
4 City, but to fillit with faithful and ftedfaft Friends 
and Allies, by reftoring the Megalopolitans 0 their 
Country, and thereby become the Saviour of ſo confide- 
rable a People. Cleomenses pauſed a while, and then 
faid, I? is very bard to truft ſo far in theſe matters; | 
but with Us let Profit always yield to Glory. Hav- | 
ing ſaid This, he ſent the two Men to Meſſend ') 
with a Trumpeter from Himſelf, offering the Me- Legal, 
galopolitans their City again, if they would for- to de 
lake the Achæan Intereſt, and be on his - fide, _y 


Though the Al 
| _— 


C LEOUMENE S. 

Though Cleomenes made (1) "theſe Kind and obi: 
liging Propoſals, yet Philopemen would not ſuffer 
them to break their Leaguo with the Acheans 
and accuſing  Cleonienes t5 the People, at if his 
Deſign was not to reſtore the City, but to take 


the Citizens too, he forced Thed#idas and Lyſan- 
dridas to leave Meſjens. eF_ v99043 16 ut Hog 


This was That Philopemen who was afterward 
Chief of the Achæans, and a Man of the greateſt 
Reputation amongſt the Greeks, as I have made it 
appear in his Life. This News coming to Cleo 
menes, though he had before taken fuch Arie Care 
that the City ſhould not be plundered, yet then 
being in a Fury, and put out of all Patience, he 
rifled them of all their Coin, Plate and Jewels, 
and ſent their Statues and Pictures unto Sparta; 
and 'demoliſhing « part of the City, he 
marched away for fear of Antigonus and the A- 
cheaans. They in the mean time never ſtirred, but 
were holding a Council of War at Ægiun, and 
Aratus as ſoon as he was informed of what had 
happened, entered the Aſſembly, mounted the 
Tribunal, wept a long while holding his Robe 
before his Face; till the People ſurprized at bis 
Behaviour required him to declare the Subject of 
his Grief, when he anſwered briefly Maegalopolis is 
takes and deſtroyed by Cleomenes. Hereupon the 
Aſſembly feparated in much haſte, the Acheans 
being extreamly ſurprized at the ſuddenneſs and 
greatneſs of the Loſs.' Autigonus did all he could to 
haſten to their Aſſiſtance, but When he found his 

(1) Pohbius extolls this Con- home in Sꝛfety, preferred the loſs 
ſtzacy me Gap in the of their Eſtates, the Tombs of 

leg alopolitans, who choſe rather |their Anceſtors, their Temples, 
to de deprived of their country, | their City, and every thing elſe 
than adi contrary to their Al- that was dear tothem, to a Breach 
liance and Engagements with |of Faith with their Confederates. 


the Acheans, and though they | Whar can 'be more Heroick and 
Were invited, and might returu | Uluſtrivuz? Poly. lib. 11. 
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any 


reaſon of the ſtrong Forts that lay 


7 


er 
Amy to gather very flowly out of their Winter - 


quarters, and. that the Occaſion. was very urgent, 
he ſent them Orders to remain where they were, 
whilſt He Himſelf marched. with a conſiderable 
Body to 4rgos; This made the ſecond Enterprize 
of Cleomenes ſeem to be undertaken with a Bold- 
nefs full of Folly and Temerity, and yet on the 
contrary it was, (1) according to Polybius, entered 
upon with great Prudence and Foreſight : For 
knowing very well that the Macedonians were dif- 
perſed into their Winter- quarters, and that Anti- 
wich only his Friends and a few Mercenaries 


about him lay in Argot; upon theſe Conſiderati- 


ons he invaded the Country of the Argives, hoping 


to ſhame Autigonus to a Battel upon uncqual Terms, 


or elſe if he did not dare to fight, to bring him 
into Diſ-repute with the Achæans. And This ac- 
cordingly happened; for Cleomenes waſting, plun- 
dering, and ſpoiling the whole Country, the Ar- 


gives vexed at the Loſs, ran in Troops to the 


King's Palace, and required him either ro fight, or 
yield up the Command to the moſt Valiant. But 
Antigonus, like a prudent wary Commander, being 
of Opinion that it was not ſo ſhameful a Thin 

to be maligned by Strangers, as to expoſe himſe 

raſhly,. and foregoing his preſent Safety truſt all 
to Fortune, reſolyed not no march our, but ſtood 
faxed to his firſt Reſolutions, which were not to 
venture an Engagement. Claomenes in the mean 
time brought his Army up to the vert Walls, and 
having uncontrolledly ſpoiled the Country, and 
inſulted oyer his Enemies, drew off towards Sparta. 


a * 


(1) In the Beginning of the [in his Paſſage, but with great Pru- 
Spring, faith he, Cleomenes flung | dence' and Fudgment, in the Opi- 
himſelf into the Territories of the | nion of Men of the be Diſcern- 
Argives with a ate Temerity, |ment and Underſtanding, &c. 
as it was generally believed, by | I ee, 
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_CL-EOMENES. 
A little while after being advertiſed that Autigonus 
deſigned for Tegea, and chence to make an Incur- 
ſion into Laconia, he | itamediately marched his 
Army a way different from That Antigonus had 
taken, appeared again early in the Morning before 
Argos, and waſted the Fields about it: The Corn 
he did not cut down with Reaping-hooks and 
Sithes, as Men uſually do, but beat it down with 

ear Staves made like Scymetars, as if with a 
great deal of Contempt and wanton Scorn he 
ſpoiled the Fields, and waſted the Country in his 
March; yet when his Soldiers would have ſet Cyl- 
labaris, the School of Exerciſe, on fire, he hin- 
dred the Attempt, reflecting, upon' ſerious conſide- 
ration, that the Outrages committed at Megalope- 
lis were the Effects of his Paſſion: rather than his 
Wiſdom. He pretended to make ſuch little Ac- 


count of, (1) and ſo much to deſpiſe Aniigont 


who as ſoon as he was returned to Argos had 
placed Garriſons on all the Mountains round about, 
that he ſent a Trumpeter to the City for the Ke 

of the Heræum, (Juno's Tong that he — 5 
ſacriſice to the Goddeſs. W Ren he bad thus ex- 
poſed Antigenus, and ſacrificed under the Wulls of 
the Temple, which was kept ſhut, he marehed to 
Phlius; and from thence driving out Thoſe who 
were garriſoned in Oleguntum, he marched on b 
Orcbomenus, and by theſe Enterprizes not onl 
raiſed the Courage of his on Citizens, but m 
even his Bnemies confeſs that he was an excellem 
Commander, and capable of the greateſt Undet- 
takings, For with the Strength of one City, 
not only to fight the Power of the Maceds- 


- (1) He could not poſſibly give 
A W — 4 8 the Con- 
tempt be had for Autigonus than 
to ſend and demand the Keys of 
the Temple under the yery Noſc 


of his Enemy, who 'was' Maſter - 
of all rhe -adyantagious Poſts in 
thoſe. Parts, To make ſuchja 
Demand 'wis to act as if he had 
been Conqueror. e 


niaus, 


re 


DE EG 
niant, and all the Pelopomneſtans; not only to pre- 
ſerve Lacania from being ſpailed; but to waſte 
the Enemyis Country, and to take ſo many and 
ſuch conſiderable Cities, is an Argument of no 
.common entern: rings ritus 
He who firſt: ſaid, : That Money was the Sinews 
'of Affairs, leemed chiefly in that Saying to 


zeſpe& War; And Demades, when the Atheniam 


had voted that a Navy ſhould be made ready, 
but had no Money, . ſaid, They | foould male Bread 
before they thought. of Sailing. And the old Ar- 


Archidamus, in the beginning of the Pelopounefian 


War, when the Allies deſired that each Party's 


Mare of Contributions for the; War ſhould be 


termined, is teported to have: ſaid; Yar is not to be 


kept. to a ſet Diet For as well-breath'd Wreſtlers 
do in time weary. and tire out Thoſe, who have 
only Skill and Activity on their fide; ſo Antigo- 
uu coming to the War, with a great ſtock of 
Wealth, Wearied out Clromenes, whoſe Poverty 


made it difficult for him either to provide Pay for 


the Mercenaries, or Proviſions for the Citizens. 
For in all other reſpects the Times favoured Cleo- 
menes; | Antigonus being called home by the Neceſ- 
ſity of his ow/n¹ Affairs. For the Barbarians maks 
ing their Advantage of bis Abſence, fell into and 
ravaged all Macedonia, particularly the Ihyrians 
made their Incurſions from the North, and over- 
ran the whole Country, inſomuch that the Mace- 
donians ſent, and urged him to return home to the 
Defence and Protection of his own Subje&s. 
Their Letters were conceived in terms ſo preſſing 


and importunate, that there is ſcarce room left to 


doubt but that if the Meſſengers had arrived ne- 
ver ſo little before the Battel, he had returned that 
very Moment, and left the Achæans to Themſelves. 
But Fortune, that loves to determine the greateſt 
Affairs by ſome ſingle minute Circumſtance, with- 
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UE MENTS, 


outs 5 — Se! quite” S Thewed'3 in his Cons 


juncküre ſuch an exact niceneſs of Time, (t) that 


immediately after tlie Battel of Sena was over, 


and Clemens. had . both his Army and-his City, 


the Meſſengers reached Anrjgoms.” And This made 


Cleomenes's Misfortune _ W. = itied; for if 
he could have forborn fighting ays longer, 
there had been no n of barepeing a Battel; 
ſince u on the Departure of the Macedonian, he 
might have had Wr Conditions he pleaſed from 
the * Acheans.. But, a5 J obſerved before; his want 
of Money putting him under a Neceſſity of rely- 
ing Whol 75 Arms, he was forced to en 5 
with twenty thouſand Men againſt a Bo 
thirty thouſand, according to the Account lef us 
by Polybins. - Aren 
| Jin this great Danger Gba ſkewed himſelf a 
2 excellent Commander, and Was vi orouſiy 
rted by the Zealand Bravery of his Citizens, 
al They were ſeconded by the Mercenaries, who 
win no wiſe wanting in their Duty. But his 


Defeat was owing to the Armour of the Enemy 


far exceeding That of his Troops, and to the 
Weight and kes of the r N 
lans. | . N 

0) This Battel is 14 dearly ſides which be had fortified thoſe 
deſcribed by Pohbius lib. 11. An- two Mountains with a good 


tigonus had entered into Lacania Ditch, and ſtrong — 
with eight and twenty thouſand | ſomuch that after * 


Foot, and twelve hundred Horſe, | taken a View of t 


whereas Cleomenes had but thought it adviſeable not to ” 
twenty thouſand Men in All, but tack him. but to: encamp neir 
he ſupplied this Defe&t in; the] him. Cleomenes, who was in 
Number of his Troops by the | great want of Money and provi- 
Advantagiouſneſs of their Situati- tions, was at laſt conſtrained to 
on. He poſted them upon two | an Engagement, and was beaten, Ir 


Mountains that were almoſt in- is worth the while of any milica 
acceſhble, ſeparated only by 2] Man to peruſe the Account ro | 


ſtrait Hollow which coaſted with | 6:45 has 4b ate of this Battel. 
the River as far as Sparta; be- 
Fe Phy niche 


/ 
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3 Phylarc but adds that Treaſon was practiſed 4 


inft him, to which Cleomenes chicfly owed. his 
Defear, For Antigonus bad ordered the IZrjans 


and Acarnanians in his Army to march abour ſe- 


cretly, and encompaſs one of thè Wings in the 


of Cleomenes, whilſt He drew up the reſt of his 
Army in order of Battel. Cleomenes, whilſt he wa 
taking a View of the Enemy from the Eminence 
where he was poſted,could not perceive on which 
ſide the /ilyrians and Acarnanians were drawn up, 
and began to ſuſpe& that Autigenus had deſigned 
them for ſome ſuch Stratagem. Wherefore or- 
dering Damoteles to be ſent for, who commanded 
the Party appointed to guard the Camp, he in- 
joined him carefully to look after, and diſcoyer 
the Enemy's Deſigns in the Rear. Damoteles, who, 
Some ſay, had ſold himſelf to Antigonus, aſſured 
him, that be had no reaſon to be ſolicitous about that 
Matter, for that every thing was ſafe in the Rear, 


ſo that he had nothing to do but to look before him, and 
Fake care of the Front. | 47 


Cleomenes, eaſed of his Suſpicions by this Repon, 


marched directly againſt Antigonus; and by the 


vigorous Charge of his Spartans made the Mace- 
donian Phalanx give ground, and preſſed upon them 
with great Advantage about half a Mile z but 
then making a ſtand, and ſeeing the danger the o- 
ther Wing, commanded by his Brother Excleidas 
was in, he cried out, (1) Thou art loft, dear Bro- 
1 Ra | Ibben, 

(1) He died indeed with the/[ putting them in Diſorder, and 
Character of a Man of Valour, retiring back to his Poſt when 
but if he fulfilled the Duty of a | Veceflity required it, he acted 
Soldier, he was wanting in That | the very reverſe, and as if he bad 
of a Commander, Polybius tells | been ſure of the Victory without 


us he did not make a right uſc'of | moving a ſtep for it, he ſtood Rack 
the Poſt where he was placed. ſtill on the top of the Mountain, 


for inſtead of falling upon the | under a Notion that it was bis 


Knemy from that riſing Ground}! Buſineſs to wait for the Rnemy 
| PD the! s 


Spartan Army commanded by Zuciridas the Brother 
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'CLEOMENES. 


ther, thou art loſt, thou brave Example to our Spar- 


tan Nouth, and Theme of our Matrons Songs“ 
Eucleidass Wing being cur in pieces, and the 
Conqueror from that part falling upon His Battel, 


he perceived his Soldiers to be diſordered, and un- 


able ro maintain the Fight, and therefore provi- 
ded for his own Safety. It is ſaid that moſt of the 
foreign Troops fell in that Action, and that of 
fix thouſand Lacedemonians no more than two hun- 
dred were ſaved. When he came into the City, he 
adviſed the Citizens to receive Antigonus; and as 
for Himſelf, he ſaid he would make choice of 
That, whether it was Life or Death, which ſhould 
appear moſt beneficial to Sparta; and ſeeing the 

omen run out to meet Thoſe who had eſcaped 
with him, that they took off their Armour, and 
preſented Wine unto them, he retired into his 
own Houſe. A young Woman, -who was free 
born, but had been 8, by him at Megalopolis, 
and had waited on him ever fince the Death of his 
Wife, went according to Cuſtom, and offered 
him ſome Refreſhment, perceiving him tobe hor, 
and tired with that day's Service, but tho' he was 
very thirſty, he refuſed to drink, and tho' very 
weary, to Gr down; but armed as he was, he 
clapt his Arm ſide-way to a Pillar, and leaning his 
Forehead upon his Elbow, he reſted his Body a 
little while, and ran over in his Thoughts what 
courſe he ſhould take, and then with his Friends 
went preſently ro Gythium; where finding Ships 
fitted for the purpoſe, they embarked. Antigonus 
taking the City, treated the Lacedemonians cour- 


there, to the end that when he | contrary ; for leaving no ſuffici- 
had defeated him he might find | ent ſpace behind him to retire to 
it difficult to retreat down a| when the 1{yrian Cary ones 
place ſo ſleep, and incommodi- | hard upon him, be d not 
ous; but, as it was reaſonable to | withſtand their Aſſault becauſe 
magine, the Event Was quite{ bis Troops had no room to rally. 


Vor. VII. | E teoufly, 


The LIFE of 
teoufly, and neither affronting, nor debaſing the 
Dignity of Sparta, bur permitting them to. enjoy 
their own Laws and Polity, he facrificed to the 
Gods, and diſlodged the third Day: For he heard that 
there was a great War kindled in Macedonia, and 
that the Country was ſpoiled by the Barbarians 
beſides, he grew ſick of a Conſumption and con- 
tinual Defluxion on the * yet he ſtill kept up 
that he might return and free his own Country, 
and fall more gloriouſly upon an heap of flaughter- 
ed Barbarians. Philarchus tells us with great Pro- 
bability of Truth, that in the Battel he gained a- 
gainſt the Ihrians in Macedonia he ſhouted fo loud 
that he broke a Vein. It was commonly reported 
(1) in the Schools, that crying out for Joy after the 
Victory, O glorious Day he brought up a great 
quantity of Blood, which flung him into a Fea- 
ver, of which he died ſoon after. And thus much 
concerning Antigonus. ä 

Cleomenes failing from Cytheræ, touched at ano- 
ther Iſland called Ægyalia, whence as he was about 
to depart for Cyrene, one of his Friends, Therycion 
by Name, a Man of an haughty Spiritin all Enter- 
priſes, and high and boaſting in his Talk, came 
privately to him, and ſaid thus; Ve have Both of 
us ſhunned the moſt glorious of all kinds of Death, 
which is that of falling in Battel; tho all the World 
has heard us ſay that Antigonus ſhould never Triumph 
over the King of Sparta till he bad ſlain him. Me 
have another kind of Death ſtill in our Power, which is 
next to the Former in Virtue, and in Glory. Whither 
do we madly ſail, flying That which is near, and ſeek- 
ing That which is far removed? For if it is not diſbo- 


(1) It was cuſtomary in the | ſcript 24 y aug, that is, Places of 
Schools to diicourſe publickly, | Refort where rhe Pcople aſſem- 
and make Declamations upon the | bled together to enqu re after the 
Actions of great Men. Inſtead of | publick News and Occurren- 
TN it is in a certain Manu- ces. 


nourabli 
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nourable for the Race of Hercules to ſerve the Suc- 
teſſors of Philip ad Alexander, we ſhall ſave a long 
Voyage by deliverim our ſelves up to 1 who 
probably furpaſſeth tolemy as much as the Macedo- 
nians do the Ægyptans; but if we think it mean to 
ſubmit to Thoſe whoſe Arms have conquered us, why 
ſhould we chuſe Him fir our Lord, by whom we have 
not yet been vanquiſhed ? Is it that inſtead of One, ue 
may appear inferior to Two, to Antigonus before 
om we are flying, ani to Ptolemy; whom we are 
going to flatter ? Or, is il. for your Mother's ſake that 
you retreat to Egypt? It will indeed be a very fine 
and deſirable jight for her io ſhew her Son to Prolemy's 
Women, now changed from a Prince into a Captive, 
and an Exile. Are we not flill Maſters of our own 
Swords? and whilſt we have Laconia in view, ſhall 
we not here free our ſelves from this diſgraceful Miſery, 
and clear our ſelves to Thoſe, who at Sellaſia died for 
the Flonvur and Defence of Sparta? Or, ſhall we fit 
lazily is Ægypt, enquiring what Ntivs from Sparta? 
and whom Antigonus hath been pleaſed to make Gover= 
nor of Lacedæmon? Thus ſpoke Therycion ; and 
this was Cleomenes's Reply; Baſe, and Cowardly as 
thou art, doſt thou think by running into the Arms of 
Death, that eaſy and ready Refuge, to paſs for a 
Perſon of Courage and Magnanimity ? Without con- 
ſidering that This ſecond Flight is more ignominious than 
the Former. Better Men than We have given way to 
their Enemies, having been betrayed by Fortune, or 
oppreſſed by Numbers; but He that ſinks under La- 
bour or Afiiftions, and gives way either to the Opini- 
ons or Reproaches of Men, is overcome by bis own Ef- 
feminacy and Softneſs : For a voluntary Death ought 
not to be choſen as a Relief from Action, but as an ex- 
emplary Action it ſelf ; and it is baſe either to live or 
to die only to our ſelves. That Death to which thos 
art now inviting us, is propoſed only as a Releaſe from 
bur preſent Miſeries, but carries along with it nothing 
E 2 either 
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either of Profit, or Bravery. And | think it becomes 
neither of us to deſpair of our Camtry z hut when 
there are no hopes of That left, i, will then be time 
enough to die, if we find our ſelve/ in that Diſpoſition. 
To This Therycion returned yo Anſwer; but as 
ſoon as he could get out of the Preſence of Cleo- 
menes he went toward the Shore, and ran himſelf 
thorough. But Cleomenes ſetiing fail from Ægialia 
landed in Libya, and being honourably conducted 
through the King's County, came to Alexandria. 
When he was firſt CE to Ptolemy, no more 
than common Civilities and uſual Ceremonies were 

aid him; but when, upon tryal, he found him a 
Man of deep Senſe, and great Reaſon, and that his 
plain Laconick way of Converſation carried a free 
Pleaſantneſs with ir, that he did nothing unbe- 
coming the greatneſs of his Birth, nor bent under 
Fortune, and appeared a more faithful Counſellor 
than They who made it their Buſineſs to pleaſeand 
flatter; he was aſhamed, and repented that he had 
neglected ſo great a Man, and ſuffered Antigonus to 
get ſo much Power and Reputation by ruining him. 
Therefore he heaped up Honours and Kindneſſes 
on Cleomenes, and gave him hopes that he would 
furniſh him with an Army and a Navy to recover 
Greece, and re-inſtate him in his Throne. Beſides, 
he allowed him a yearly Penſion of four and twenty 
Talents; a little part of which Sum ſupplied His 
and his Friends thrifry Temperance z and the reſt 
was imployed in doing good Offices to, and in re- 
. lieving the Neceſſities of Thoſe that fled Greece, and 
retired into Ag.. | 

But the Elder Prolemy dying before Cleomenes's 
Affairs had received a full Diſpatch, and the Suc- 
ceſſor being a looſe, voluptuous and effeminate 
Prince, under the Power of his Pleaſures and his 
Women, his Buſineſs was neglected; for the King 
was ſo beſotted with his Women and his Wh 
n 


that thi 
contrad 
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that Balls, Muſick and Dancing, were the only 


Employments of his moſt buſie and ſerious Hours, 


and the greateſt Affairs of State were managed by 
Aeathocles the King's Miſtreſs, by her Mother, and 
an infamous W retch called Qinanthes, who was the 
Miniſter of his Pleaſures. However at firſt: they 
ſeemed to, ſtand in need of Cleomenes; for . Ptolemy 
being afraid of his Brother Megas, who by his 
Mother's means had a great Intereſt amongſt the 
Soldiers, took Cleomenes into his Cabiner-Council, 
and acquainted him with the Deſign'of taking off 
his Brother. He, though All were for it, declared 
his Opinion to the (contrary, ſaying (1) The King, 
if it were poſſible, ſhould have more Brothers for the 
better Security and Management of his Affairs: And 
Sosfibius, the greateſt Favourite, replying, That they 
were not ſecure of the Mercenaries whilſt 12 WAS 
alive; Cleomenes returned, That he need not trouble 
bimſelf about that Matter; for among ft the Mercenaries 
there were above three thouſand Peloponneſians, who 
were bis faſt Friends, and whom he could command at 
any time with a Nod. This Diſcourſe made Clea- 
menes for the preſent to be looked upon as a Man 
of Integrity and Power; but afterwards (Ptolemy's 
Weakneſs increaſing his Fear; and, as it uſually 
happens, where there is no Judgment and Wiſdom 
at the bottom, placing bis Security in Jealouſie and 
Suſpicion) rendered Cleomenes ſuſpected to the 


(1) Cleomenes ſpeaks here like, that the Brothers of all thoſe 
an honeſt Man, who is perſuades! Kings have been their moſt dan- 
that a Prince cannot have Mini- | gerous Enem'es. and in ſhort that 
ſters more affectionate to his Ser- | nothing has been more common 
vice, and more ready to aſſiſt, in the Royal Families than the 
and eaſe him under the Weight of | Murder of their Brethren, Plu- 
his Dignity than bis own Bre- | arch tells us in the Life of De- 
thren. This indeed ought to be | metrius, that that Practice was in 
the Cafe, but we clearly learn | Policickslike an Axiom in Geame- 
from the Hiſtory of thoſe times ſ try, which is received by All, and 
that this noble Principle has been | conteſted by None. 

contradited by Experience, and 
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Courtiers, as having too much Intereſt with the 
Mercenaries; and many had this Saying in their 
Mouths, That be was a Lion amidft a Flock of 
Sheep ; for ſuch he ſeemed to be in the Court, flily 
overlooking and taking notice of the Management 
of Affairs; therefore when he defired a Navy and 
an Army from the King, his Petition was rejected. 
But when he underſtood that Antizonus was dead, 
that the Achaians were engaged in a War with the 
fEtolians, and that the Affairs of Peloponneſus, be- 
ing) now in very great Diſtraction and Diftreſs, re- 
quired and invited his Aſſiſtance, he defired leave 
to depart only with his Friends, but could not ob- 
tain That, the King not ſo much as hearing his 
Petition, being ſhut up amongſt his Women, and 
waſting his Hours in Debauchery and Frolicks. But 
Sofibius, the chief Miniſter, thought that Cleomenes 
being detained againft his Will, would grow un- 


— 


8 and dangerous, and yet that it was not 


afe to let him go, being an aſpiring, daring Man, 
and well acquainted with the Diſeaſes and Weak- 
neſs of the Kingdom; for no Preſents, no Gifts 
could win him ro a Compliance, But as the Ox 
Apis, though ſeemingly revelling in all poſſible 
Plenty and Delight, continues mindful of the Con- 
dition of Life which is natural to him, defires. to 
frisk it about the Fields in full Liberty, and be- 
trays the Impatience with which he bears the Re- 
ſtraint he is under; ſo Cleomenes found no Reliſh 
in that ſoft effeminate way of living, but like 4- 
chilles, | 


 FIbilt there, his Heart did waſte with ſecret Grief, 
And be was eager for the noifie Wars. 


His Aﬀairs fanding in this Condition, Nicage- 
ras, the Meſſenian, came to Alexandria, a Man that 


deeply hated Cleomenes, but pretended to be his 
. | Friend 
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but never received the Money for it, becauſe the 
King was either unable, or elſe, by reafon of his 
Engagement in the Wars, and other Diſtractions, 
had no time to pay him. Cleomenes ſeeing him 
Landing (for he was then walking upon the Key) 
kindly ſaluted him, and asked, I hat * 
him to Egypt? Nicagoras returned his Compliment, 
and told him, That be came to bring ſome excellent 
War-horſes to the King. And Cleomenes, with a 
Smile ſubjoined, 7 rather wiſh you had brought Pimps, 
Whores, and Pathicks;, for Thoſe are now the King's 
chief Delight. Nicagoras at that time ſmiled at the 
Conceit; but a few Days after, he put Cleomenes in 
mind of the Eſtate that he had bought of him, 


and deſired his Money, proteſting, That he would 


not have troubled him, if his Merchandize had 
turned to that Account, which he. thought it 


would. Cleomenes replied, That he had nor a Penn 


left of all that had been given him : At which 
Anſwer, Nicagoras being nettled, told Saſibius Cleo- 
menes's Scoff upon the King, He careſſed him for 
the Diſcovery, but defiring to have ſome greater 
Reaſon to excite the King againſt Cleomenes, per- 
ſuaded Nicagoras to leave a Letter written againſt 
Cleomenes, importing that be had a Deſign, if he 
could have gotten Ships and Soldiers, to ſurprize 
Cyrene: Nicagoras wrote ſuch a Letter, and left 
Egypt. Four Days after Sſibius brought the Let- 
ter to Ptolemy, pretending it was juſt then deli- 
vered him, and with a bitter Invective excited the 
Fury of the Youth ;z upon This it was agreed, that 
Cleomenes ſhould be confined to a large Apartment, 
and treated as formerly, but nor ſuffered to go out 
of it: This Uſage extreamly afflicted Cleome nes, but 
his Hopes became deſperate upon the followin 

Accident. Ptolemy, the Son of Chryſermus, a Fa- 
vourite of the King's, always carried himſelf fair! 
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towards Cleomenes; they contraſted a near Ac- 
uaintance, and would talk freely together about 
the State. He, upon Cleomenes's Deſire, came to 
him, and diſcourſed him with much -Moderation 
and Tenderneſs, endeavoured to apologize for the 
King's Conduct, and put a plauſible colouring 
upon his Behaviour; but as he went out again, 
not knowing that Cleomenes followed him to the 
Door, he very ſeverely reprimanded the Keepers, 


for looking ſo careleſly after a wild Beaſt, whom, if 


he once got out of their Hands, they would find it a 


hard matter to recover. This Cleomenes Himſelf 


heard,. and retiring before Ptolemy perceived it, 
told his Friends * had happened. Upon This 
they caſt off all their former Hopes, and deter- 
mined for violent Proceedings, reſolving to be re- 
venged on Ptolemy for his baſe and unjuſt Dealing, 
to have Satisfaction for the Affronts, to die as it 
became Spartans, and not ſtay till they were 


burchered like fatted Sacrifices. For it was both 


grievous and diſhonourable for Cleomenes, who had 
ſcorned to come to Terms with Antigonus, a brave 
Warrior, and a Man of Action, to wait an effe- 
minate King's Leiſure, 'till he ſhould lay aſide his 


Fiddle, and end his Dance, and then kill him. 


Theſe Courſes being reſolved on, and Prolemy hap- 
pening at the ſame time to make a Progreſs to 
Canopus, they firſt ſpread abroad a Report that the 
King had determined to ſet him at Libetty. In 


Conſequence of this Report, it being cuſtomary 


with theſe Princes when they had a mind to en- 
large a Priſoner to ſend him a Supper, and ſeveral 
magnificent Preſents the Night before, Cleomenes's 
Friends provided ſuch an Entertainment and Pre- 
ſents, which they ſent to him in Priſon, and im- 
poſed on the Keepers by making them believe they 
came from Ptolemy. Cleomenes adorning his Head with 
a Chaplet of Flowers, ſacrificed to the Gods, ſent 
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4 Portion of the Sacrifice to his Keepers, and feaſt- 
ed his Friends at his own Table. = ID 
It is ſaid he began the Action ſooner than had 
been intended, becauſe one of his Domeſticks, who 
was in the Secret, had lain abroad all Night with 
a Woman, who was his Miſtreſs. This made him 
afraid of a Diſcovery; wherefore towards Noon, 
whilſt the Guards, whom he had plentifully doſed 
the Night before, were ſtill faſt aſleep, he put on 


his Coat of Mail, and opening the Seam on his 


Right Shoulder, with his drawn Sword in his 


Hand, he iſſued forth, together with his Friends, 
provided in the ſame manner, making Thirteen in 
AL... 


Hippotas, one of them, tho' Infirm and Lame, fol- 


lowed the firſt Onſet very well, but when heperceiv- 


ed they ſlackened in their Advances, and waited for 
Him, he deſired them to run him through, and not ruin 
their Enterprize, by ſtaying for an uſeleſs, unprofitable 
Man. By Chance they met with an Alexandrian, 
who was leading a Horſe in the Street, which they 
took from him, and having mounted Hippotas they 
ran through all the Streets, encouraging and ex- 
horting the People to join with them in the Cauſe 
of Liberty, They indeed had Courage enough to 
commend the Undertaking, and admire Cleomenes 
for his undaunted Reſolution, but not a Man of 
them had the Heart to follow and aſſiſt him. Three 
of them fell on Pzolemy, the Son of Cbryſermus, 
as he was coming out of the Palace, and killed 
him: Another Pzo/emy, the Governour of the City, 


advancing againſt them in a Chariot, they ſet up- 


on, diſperſed his Guards and Attendants, and pul- 
ling him out of the Chariot, killed bim upon the 
Place. Then they made toward the Caſtle, deſign- 
ing to break open the Priſon, and take the Priſo- 
ners to their Aſſiſtance; but the Keepers were too 
quick for them, and ſecured the Paſſages. — 
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| baffled in this Attempt, Cleomenes with his. Com- 
any roamed about the City, none joining with 

Aim, but All retreating from, and flying his Ap- 


roach : Therefore deſpairing of Succeſs, and ſay- 


ing to his Friends, That it was no wonder that Women 
ruled over Thoſe Men who fled from Liberty; he ex- 
horted them all to dye bravely, and becoming the 
Digniry of their former Actions. Hippotas was at 


his own Requeſt firſt diſparched by One of the 


Youngeſt in the Company; when That was done, 
they every Man fell generouſly upon his own 
Sword, All except Panteus, who had been the 
Foremoſt in ſurprizing the City of Megalopolis. 
This Perſon was of a very . Figure, in the 
Flower of his Age, and more exactly formed in 
the Spartan Diſcipline than any of his Companions, 
in Conſideration of which the King had conceived 
a particular Value for him, and loved him tender- 
ly. He now commanded him to wait 'till he ſaw 
them all expired, after which he gave him leave 
to kill Himſelf. When the reſt had fallen upon 
their Swords, and Jay extended on the Ground, 
Panteus examined them One by One, and pricked 


them with the Point of his Sword, to try if Life 


remained in any of them. He pricked Cleomenes 
in the Foot, and finding it raiſed a Contorſion in 
his Face kiſſed him, ſat down by him, and as ſoon 
as he perceived that he was expired he embraced 
him, and flew himſelf upon his Body 

Thus fell Cleomenes, that great, brave Man, af- 
ter he had been King of Sparta Sixteen Years, 
W hen his Death came to be known publickly in 
the City, Crateſiclea, though a Woman of a great 
Spirit, could not bear up under the inſupportable 
weight of her Afflictions; but embracing Cleome- 
ness Children abandoned herſelf to Grief and La- 
mentation. The Eldeſt of thoſe Children got un- 


ſuſpected to the top of the Houſe, from whence 
_ 
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he flung himſelf headlong. He as much bruiſed 
with the Fall, but not killed, and when they: came 
to take him up he was very angry, and highly re- 
ſented it that they would not ſuffet him to deſtroy 
himſelf. r I e 

As ſoon as Ptolemy was informed of this Adven- 
ture, he ordered the Body of Clomenes (1) to be 
incloſed in a Hide, and hung up, and that his Chil- 
dren, his Mother, and the Women that attended 
her, ſhould be put to Death. Among theſe was the 
Wife of Panteus, a Lady of a moſt exquiſite Beau- 
ty, and ſtately Preſence. They had been juſt mar- 
ried, and were in the Firſt Tranſports of Love, 
when theſe Calamities fell upon them. 

When Panteus went with Cleomenes from Sparta, 


ſhe was very deſirous to embark with him, but her 


Parents prevented it, and held her in cloſe Con- 
finement ; Notwithſtanding which in a few days 
aſter ſhe found means to provide herſelf with a 
Horſe, and a little Money, and ſo eſcaped to the 
Port of Tænarus, where ſhe immediately embark- 
ed, got ſafe to her Husband in Æg ypt, and cheer- 
fully ſhared with him in all the Hardſhips and In- 
conveniences of a Foreign Country. 1 

When the Soldiers were conducting Crate ſicles 
to the Place of Execution ſhe ſupported her, held 


up her Train, exhorted her to exert on that Oc- 


caſion all her Courage and Reſolution; tho' the 
Princeſs wanted no ſuch Exhortation, but looking 


(1) This I take to be the mean- commanded the Corps of Cleo- 


ing of the Paſſage, which Some 
have tranſlated as if the King bad 
given Orders to have the Bod 

flead, and Others embalmed, bot 

which are equally erroneous; for, 
as H. Stephens has plsioly proved, 
KataBupgzy can never fignify 
zo flea, but to encloſe, to cover 
with a Skin. Thucydides has made 


menes to be wrapped up in a Skin, 
in order to preſerve it the longer, 
and hinder the Beaſts from de- 
vouring it, They who have ex- 
pounded it by embalming, inſtead 
of KaraBvprwras]a; have read it 
Kd]amupmoas]a;. But this Cor- 
rection is both abſurd and unne- 


uſe of it in that Senſe. Prolemy 
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Death in the Face with the greateſt unconcern,de- 


fired no other Favour than to die before her Chil- 
dren. Notwithſtanding which the Executioners 
firſt 'murdered Them before her Eyes, and then 
diſpatched the unhappy Princeſs her ſelf, who in 
that Article of the utmoſt Miſery gave no other 
Inſtance of her Anguiſh than in the uttering of 
theſe Words, 4b/ my Children whither are you 
gone? The Wife of Panteus, who was of a ſtrong 
make, and the largeſt ſize, girt her Robe about 
her, and with a ſettled Compoſure of Mind took 
care of her Companions as they were executed One 
after the Other, and ſhrouded their Corps in ſuch 
Linnen as ſhe could ger, and had brought with 
her for that purpoſe. Ar laſt when her own turn 
was come ſhe ps er Her ſelf, and letting her 
Garments down about her, forbidding any to, ap- 
proach her Perſon, or behold her, except the Ex- 
ecutioner, ſhe ſuffered him to do his Office, and 
died the Death of a Heroine. So careful had ſhe 
been in adjuſting her ſelf, and maintaining in Death 
that decent Modeſty which ſhe had preſerved in- 
violable whilſt ſhe lived, that no one was wanted 
to render Her the laſt Offices by guarding her 
breathleſs Body, and throwing a Veil over it. 
Thus in this fatal Tragedy, wherein the Men were 
rivaled by the Women, who contended which Sex 
ſhould meet Death with the greateſt Intrepidity, 
Lacedemon made it appear that ft is not in the 
Power of Fortune to commit a Violence upon 
Virtue. A few Days after, (1) 'Thoſe who guarded 
the Body of Cleomenes, (2) ſaw a great Snake 

| winding 


(1) This was a common Cu- bat, ne quis ad Sepulturam corpora 
' Nom. Soldiers were ordered to] detraheret, ſaith Petronius in his 
watch the Corps of Thoſe who | Epheſian Matron. 

had been executed, and prevent | (2) The Snake twined round 
their being carried off to be in- | his Head. and covered his Face, be- 
terred. Miles, qui crucem aſſerva-· \ cauſe They were the only Paris 
that 
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winding about his Head, and covering his Face, 
ſo that no Bird of Prey would fly at it. This 
made the King — afraid, and ſet the 
Women of the Court upon ſeveral Luſtrations, 
in a firm Perſuaſion that they had murdered a 
Man beloved of the Gods, and of a Nature ſupe- 
rior to Humanity, All the People ran in Proceſ- 
fions to the Place, and gave Cleomenes the Title of 
Hero, and Son of the Gods, till the Philoſophers 
ſatisfied them by ſaying, (1) That as dead Oxen 
breed Bees, Horſes (2) Waſps, and Beetles riſe from 
the Carcaſſes of dead Aſſes ; ſo the (3) Juices of 


which humane Marrow confifts being fixt, and coagu- 


that were naked, all the reſt being 
wrapped up in a Skin, This made 
the Thing ſeem prodigiqus, and 
at the fame time proved that 
there was nothing wonderful in 
it; for it was obvious enough to 
conceive that the Snake had crept 
up the Croſs and faſtened upon 
the Head and Face, as the 
only Parts that were bare, and 
uncovered, 

(1) This is what vras generally 
believed by the Antients. Varro 
teacheth it as a thing well kon 
and experienced primum Ape. 
naſcuntur partim ex apibus, partim 
ex bubulo corpore putre facto, itaque 
Archelaus in Epigrammate ait eas 
eſſe, Bode oe memonpeyn 
T:xva, Idem immoy 481 TGnxes 

wes, piggards wihiaat, 
id. iii. de R. R. cap. xvi. Virgil 
has followed this Fable, and fer 
it off finely in the Fourth Book 


of his Georgicks. 


(2) This we find in Archelaus's 
Epigrams cited as above by Varro, 


& \ od \ 
ITT@v [ev TONKES YYEVER) and 
after Him Ovid, 


lated, 


8 Fs bellator equus cra- 
| onis origo. 


(3) We learn from the Para- 
doxes of Antigonus that Archelau⸗ 
had made Verſes upon this Sub- 
jet, and addreſſed them to 


Ptolemy; in one of his Epigrams 
he faich | . , 
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4 terrible Serpent engenders out of 
human Marrow when the Corps 
is putrified, It is very likely that 
the Prolemy to whom theſe Verſes 
were addreſſed was this very 
Ptolemy Philopater, and that the 


Poet feigned theſe monſtrous Ge- 


nerations on purpoſe to chear up 
that Prince, and put him out of 


ſuaced to ſwallow any thing 
if it relates to Subjects of which 


| They are ignorant, eſpecially if it 
tends to encourage them, and ſi- 
lence 


his Fright. For Princes may be 


\ 


| The LIFE, &c. 
lated, produce Serpents. And This having been ob- 


ſerved by the Antients they appropriated a Serpent 
rather than any other Creature to Heroes. 


Jones the Clamours of /a guilty | Sun qui cum clauſo putrefadta 


Conſcience. Ovid bas taken from efs ſpina Sepulchro 
Arthelaus the following Ver- Mutari eredant humanas angut 
fes, | medullas. 
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TIBERIUS GRACCHUS © 
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yl ſtory, we ſhall proceed to take a View 
of a pair of Romans, not leſs remark- 

FE able for their Misfortunes than the for- 
* mer; and compare with the Lives of 
Aegis and Cleomenes, Theſe of Tiberius and Caius. 
(1) They were the Sons of Tiberius Gracchus, who 
though he had been once Cenſor, twice Conſul, 
and twice had triumph d, yet was more renowned 
and eſteemed for his Virzue than his Honours, 
Upon this Account, after the Death of that Scipio 
who defeated Hannibal, he was thought worthy 
to match with his Daughter Cornelia; though there 
had been no Friendſhip or Familiarity between 


(1) Tiberius Gracchus, the Gmd. One af the very beſt of all the 
ſon of Publius Sempronius, who Romans This Commendation-is 
had been twice Coniu, Cenſor, , give tum by. Cicero, lib. 1. 4. 
and chief Augur. was a Man of | Divinationes _ 5 

ſingular Wiſdom and Probity, and 7 


Sci pis 
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| The LIFE of ' 
Scipio and Him, but rather the contrary. There 
goes a Report, that he once found in his Bed. 
chamber a couple of Snakes, and that the (1) Sooth- 
ſayers being conſulted concerning the Prodigy, ad- 
viſed, That he ſhould neither kill them Both, nor let 
them Both eſcape; ſaying, That if the Male-Ser- 
pent was killed, Tiberius ſhould die, and if the Fe- | 
male, Cornelia: And that therefore Tiberius, who | 
extreamly loved his Wife, and thought beſides thar 
it was much more becoming Him, who was an old 
Man, to die, than Her, who as yet was in the Flow- 
er of her Ape, (2) killed the Male-Serpeat, and 
let the Female eſcape: And ſoon after Himſelf 
| died, leaving behind him twelve Children born to 
| him by Cornelia. | 
Cornelia taking upon her the Care of her Fami? 
ly, and Education of her Children, approved her 
ſelf ſo modeſt a Matron, ſo indulgent a Mother, 
and ſo conſtant and noble · ſpirited a Widow, that 
Tiberius ſeemed to all Men to have done nothing 
| unreaſonable, in chuſing to die for ſo great a Wo- 
1 man; who, when King Prolemy Himſelf would have 
| married her, and proffered her his Crown, refu- 
ſied it, and choſe rather to live a Widow. In this 
x State the continued, and loft all her Children, ex- 
| cept one Daughter, who was married to Scipio the 
Younger; and two Sons, Tiberius and Caius, whoſe 
Lives we are now writing. 1 
Theſe ſhe brought up with ſo great Care, that 
though they were without Diſpute of the nobleſt 
Family, and had the beſt natural Parts among the 


4 
/ - 


(1) Cicero relates this Nr fidence ought to % placed in it. 
out of the Memoirs of Caius| (2) Why muſt he kill him? It 
Gracchus the Son of Tiberius, in | had been better to have kept them 
his firſt Book de Divinatione; and] Both alive as long as he could, 
What is very remarkable he does | and ſo bave continued with his 
it with an Intent not to over- Lady. There would have been 
throw, but prove the Certainty _ more Senſe in that Expe- ferrets 
of that Art, and ſhew what Con- I dient than in che Former. 


Romans; 1 V. 
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'TIB,,GRACCHUS.. 
Romans; yet they ſeemed to owe thei 
Virtues, more to their Educatio than t 


eminent 
their Birth. 


Pollux, though the Broth reſemble one another, 
yet, there is: a difference to be perceived in their 
ountenances z. between the One, who delighted 

in the Cæſtus, and the Other, who. was famous fot 

Harſcmanſhip: So tho here. Was a great Agrees 

ment between theſe two: 'noble- V. ouths, in their 

cominon, purſuit after Fortitude. and Moderation 


Now, as in the Statues an Pi ures of Caſtor and 


3 W Mind; yet in their Aion and Adminiſtrations 
16 blick Fire, a Diſagreement as great 7 4 8 
by * peared. It will nor 7 amiſs, before we pro- 
| Cel, to ſet down the Difference between th them. 
if Tiberius, in the Make of his Countenance and 
e bis Looks, in his Geſture and Motion, was gentle 
, and oomppſed but Caius, earneſt and vehement: ; 
So that in their publick Speeches to the People, 
ng tbe one 7 0 uſed % little Action, nor chang- 
o. Wed bis Place; (1) the other would walk about in 
ve Wl the Reftrum, and in the heat of his Orations pull 
1. bis Gown. off his Shoulders, and was the Firſt of 
un an the Romans that made uſe of ſuch, Geſtures? 
x. 48 Cleon is ſaid to be the. firſt Orator among the 
he Atbeniant, who pulled off his Cloak, and ſmote 
oſe bis Thigh, in his Harangues to the Maltitude. 
a Calas his Oratory was impetuous, and ſo patheti- 
hat (1) Cicero;in his third Book de | © roliumme? at Fratris Si 
leſt Oratore, mentions a Paſſage i in an ]“ redandat. An domum M- 
rhe Oration ſpoken by Caius after the | tremne wt miſeram, lamenran- 
| Death of Tiberius, which is a]“ temque videam, & abjettam i” 
it. proof of the Force and Vivacity Qu ſic ab illo acta e Ei conſtabat, 
2 1 of his uence, and wich what | ſoculis. voce geſt u. inimici nt la- 
hem bort of Action he attended his Pro- | crymas tenere non poſſent. The ve- 
»uld nunciation, Quid fuit in Grac-| bement and extravagant Geſtures 
his tho. quam, +; Catule, mellus me- — * N mojern 
meni/tt, tant e arors 0 
yr —— Low — 1 Thoſe of others, are, it ems of n 
| * feram? quo vertam# In Capi very ancient — 
1; Vox. VII. F 
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quenee,, and greatneſs: of 


cal, 
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Tbe LIFE 8 
cal, that it raiſed Horror, in the Auditoty; buy 
8 more mild, and apt to move Pity and 

ompaſſion: In bis Words he was pare and natu- 
ral, yet laborious and accurate; but Caius wu 
pompous and figurative. So likewiſe in their 
of Living, and at their Tables, Tiberius was fru- 
gal, and no Affecter of Variety: Bur Caivs, if it 
92200 compared with other Men, moderate e. 
nough; but in reſpe& of his Brother, too curious 
a Lover of Rarities, and profuſe; which Druſu 
objected to bim when he told him, That he had 
bought certain Delpbick Tables of Silver ſo ex- 
quiſitely wrought, that they amounted to the V. 
luc of twelve hundred and fifty Drachmas for e- 
very Pound weight. aha! 
The fame difference that appeared in their Speaks 
ing, was obſervable alſo in their Tetnpers: The 
One was ſmooth and ſedate, the Other roogh and 
paſſionate z and to that degree, that often in rhe midi 
of his Orations he was fo hurried 427 by his Paſſion 
even againſt his own Will, that he fell to give ill Lat 
guage z and ſo ſtrain'd his Voice, that he could not 
proceed in the Speech. For a Remedy to this Ex. 
ceſs, he made uſe of an ingenious MY of his 
one Licinius, who ſtood conſtantly behind Him with 
a Pitch-pipe, or Inſtrument to regulate the Voice; 
and whenever he perceived his Maſter's Tone 
alter, and grow harſh with Anger, he ſtruck a oft 
Note with his Pipez at the hearing of which, 
Caius immediately bated of the Vehemence of hi 


Paſſion and Voice, grew Mild, and was eaſily re- Abe 


called to Temper. Theſe are the Differences be- 
tween the two Brothers; but their Valour againſt 
their Enemies, their Juſtice to their Countrymen, 
their Care and Well-management of the publick 
Affairs, and laſtly, their Continency againſt Sen- 
ſuality and Pleaſures, were equally remarkable, and”: 
alike in Both, 

Tiberiu 


TIB. GRACTHUS. 

' Tiberius was the Elder by Nine Years, which 
vecaſion'd that their publick Actions were divided 
by the difference of the Times, in which Thoſe 
of the One, and Thoſe of the Other, were tranſ- 
ated. This was no ſmall hindrance to their Un- 
1 for not coming at the ſame time to the 
Adminiſtration of Affairs, they could not join their 
Intereſts together, which between them Both, 
had they flouriſh'd at once, muſt needs have been 
very great, and almoſt irreſiſtabſe. We muſt there 
fore give an Account of each of them ſingly, and 
— the DT — 74 — ge 18:7 

Tiberius, tho as yet but a youn an, was 
ſo celebrated ad eſteem'd, thas Ks: el ſoon ad- 


with Reſpect had, more to his early Virtue, than 
his noble Birth. This Appius Claudius made ap- 


ſor, and was then the chief of the Roman Senate, 
and excelling in Wiſdom moſt of his Quality, at a 
Fu of the Augurs, addreſs'd himſelf open- 
y to Tiberius, and with great Expreſſions of Kind- 
neſs offer'd him his Daughter in Marriage; which, 
when Tiberius had with much Satisfaction em- 
braced, and they had ſettled the Articles, Appius 
went ſtraight home, and calling out his Wife 
to the Gare, with a loud Voice cry'd our, O An- 
tiſtia, I haue betrothed our Daughter Claudia. She 
anſwered in a Surprize, Why ſo ſuddenly? What 
means this haſte? Unleſs you have betrothed her to Tis 
derius Gracchus. (1) I am not _— that 
Some apply this Story to Tiberius, the Father of 
the Gracchi, and Scipio Africanus; but moſt People 
relate it as we have done: And Polybius writes, that 


(1) Among Theſe is Livy, lib, | Teſtimony of Fohjlius ſufficiemy 
Ixxviii. 57, But we ops mn confirms That which is follow 
ider that there were ſeveral Tra- | bere by Plutarch. : 
ditions on that Mead, and that the . 


F 2 after 


pear; who, though he had been Conſul and Cen- 


83 


mitted into the College of the Augurs, and that 


after the Death of Scipio Africanus, the neareſt 


ther Competitors, gave her to Him in Marriage, 


ces Which was put to Flight; flew all Thoſe who 


- - 
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Relations of Cornelis, preferring Tiberius to all o- 


which is an Inſtance that ſhe had not been pre · eu- 
gaged to any one by her Father. 
a ow this young Tiberius ſerving in Africa under 
the younger Scipio, who had married his Siſter, and 
converſing under the ſame Tent with his Genera, 
ſoon obſerved and learned his noble Genius, which 


excited a great Emulation of his Virtues, and 


ſtirred him up to the Imitation of his Actions, ſe 


that in a ſhort time he excelled all the young Men 
of the Army in his regular Behaviour and Cov 


rage; and at a Siege of one of the Enemy's'Town 


was the Firſt that mounted the Enemy's Wall, x 
Fannius ſays, who writes, that He Himſelf climb'd 
up. with him, and was his Companion in that Act. 
on. His Preſence. created amongſt the Soldiers at 
extraordinary Affection, and his Departure left 1 
paſſionate Deſire of his Return. 

After that Expedition, being choſen Paymaſlu 
of the Army, it was his Fortune to ſerve in the 
War againſt the Numantines, under the Command 
of C. Mancinus the Conſul, a Perſon no ways blam- 
able, but the moſt unfortunate of all the Roman 
Generals. Notwithſtanding, amidſt the greateſ 


Misfortunes, and in the moſt unſucceſsful Enter: 


prizes, not only the Diſcretion and Valour of 7. 
berias, but alſo (which was ſtill more to be ad: 
mired) the great Reſpect and Veneration which he 
had for his General, was moſt eminently Remark- 
able; though the General Himſelf, when reduced 
to Straits, forgot his own Dignity. and Office; 
For being beaten, he endeavoured to diſlodge by 
Night, and leave his Camp; which the Numan 
tines perceiving, they immediately poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of his Camp, purſuing that part of the For- 


were 


TIR GRACOH Us 
were in the Rear, hedged the whole Army in on 
every ſide, and forced them into ſuch intricate 
Places, as that there could be no poſſibility of an 
Eſcape. Mancinus, deſpaiting to make his way 
through by Force, ſent a Meſſenger to defire a 
Truce, and Ceſſation of Arms; but they refuſed 
to eonclude a Treaty with any one except Tiberius, 


and required that He ſhould be ſent to treat with 


them. This they carneftly inſiſted upon, not only 
in regard to the young Man's 8 (for he had 
a great Reputation amongſt the Soldiers) but like- 
wile in Remembrance of his Father Tiberius, who 
in his Expedition againſt the Spaniards had ut- 
terly deftroyed ſeveral other Places, but granted a 
Peace to the Numantines, and prevailed upon the 
Romans to keep it punctually and inviolabl. 
Upon this Conſideration, Tiberius was diſpatched 
to the Enemy, whom he nes to accept of 
ſeveral Conditions, and He Himſelf complied with 
others; and by this means it is evident, that he 
ſaved twenty thouſand of the Roman Citizens, be- 
ſides Slaves, and all Thoſe that followed the Army. 
However the Numantines plundered the Camp, and 
earried away every thing they found there; a- 
mongſt other Things were Tiberius's Books of Ac- 
counts, containing the whole Tranſactions of his 
Fa upon which he ſet an extraordinary 
alue: And therefore when the Army was all 
ready upon their March, he returned to Numantia, 
accompanied with only Three or Four of his inti- 
mate Friends; and making his Application to the 
principal Officers of the Numantines, he earneſtl 
entreared, that they would return him his Books, 
leſt his Enemies ſhould thereby take an occaſion 
to upbraid him, for not being able to give an Ac- 
count of the Monies received and disburſed by him, 
The Numantines joy fully embraced this Opportu- 
nity of obliging him, and ä invited bim = 
bs 8 


L 
the City; as he ſtood doubting with himſelf what 
to do, they approached towards him, took him by 
the Hand, and earneſtly begged, that he would: 
never again look upon them as Enemies, but re- 
lying upon. their Friendſhip, be confident for the 

uture of their inviolable Sincerity. Tiberias thought 
it convenient to believe them, becauſe he was de- 
ſirous to have his Books returned, and was afraid 
leſt he ſhould diſoblige them, by ſhewing any mans. 
ner of Diſtruſt. As ſoon as he was entered into 


the City, they in the firſt place invited him to à 


publick Entertainment, and earneſtly preſſed him 
to accept of it: Afterwards they returned his 
Books, and gave him the Liberty to take what» 
ever he ſaw moſt acceptable among the Spoils. 
He on the other hand would accept of nothing 
but ſome Frankincenſe, which he uſed in his pub- 
lick Sacrifices z and after he had kindly embraced 
them, and made his Compliments, departed. <. 

When he returned to Rome, he found the Con» 
ditions he had agreed to with the Enemy cen- 


ſured and reproached, as a. Buſineſs that was baſe 


and ſcandalous to the Romans; but the Relations 
and Friends of the Soldiers, who were the greateſt 
part of the Populace, came flocking to Tiberius, 
whom they acknowledged as the Preſerver of ſo 
many Citizens, and imputed all the Miſcarriages 
that had happened, to the General. 'They who were 
diſſatisfied with the Proceedings, propoſed the Ex- 
ample of their Anceſtors to be followed. For bere- 
tofore on the like Occaſion they ſent back ftark 
naked to the Samnites thoſe Generals who th 
themſelves very happy when they eſcaped our 
the Hands of their Enemies, in vertue of an ig- 
nominious Compoſition to which they had too 
eaſily ſubmitted. They ſent back in that manner, 
not only the Generals, but all Thoſe who had any 
Share in the Treaty, and had conſented to it, ſuch 
| as 
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TIB. GRACGCHUS. 
u the Queſtors and Tribunes, that they might 


of Peace. But in this Affair, the Populace ſhew- 
ing an extraordinary Kindneſs and Affection for Ti- 
herias, they indeed voted that the Conſul ſhould 
be ſtripped and put in Irons, and ſo delivered to 
the Numantines; but they granted a general Par- 
don to all the Reſt, — pure Reſpe& to Tibe- 
ris. It is very probabhle that Scipio, who at that 
time way. a leading Man ape the Romans, lent 
him his Aſſiſtance; though, he was nevertheleſs 


cenſured for not protecting Mancinus: too; and that 


he did not ratifie the Articles of Peace concluded 
with the Numantines, of which bis Kinſman and 


Friend Tiberius was the Author. But it is evident, 


that the greateſt part of thefe Differences did ariſe 
from the Ambition of ſome deſigning Policicians, 
who had a Kindneſs for Tiberius. f | | 
Diſorder never came. to a, malignant and incurable 
Diſeaſe; and truly I cannot. be, perſuaded, that 77. 
lerius would ever have taken thoſe Courſes which 
he did, if Scipio Africauus had had any Hand in the 
Management of his Affairs: For at the time when 
he was engaged in the War againſt Numantia, Ti. 
berius then ventured to make Propoſals of new 
Laws, for the better Regulation of the Govern» 
ment, upon the following occaſion. Py 
It had been a Cuſtom among the Romans, when» 
ever they made any Conqueſts upon the Territories 
of their Neighbours, to ſell part thereof by Auction, 
and turn the remainder into Common. This Common 
they aſſigned to ſuch of the Citizens as were poor 
and indigent, for which they were to pay only a 
ſmall Acknowledgment into the publick Treaſury: 
But when the wealthy Men began to raiſe the 
Rents, and turn the poor People out of their Poſ- 
ſeſſions, it was enacted by Law, that no Perſpn 
whatever ſhould enjoy more than five hundred 
F 4 Acres 


at Their Door the Gu Perjury, and Breach 


owever, this 


87 


Acres of Ground: This Act did for ſome time ro: 


ſtrain the Avarice of the richer, and was no ſmall 


Supply to the poorer People, who poſſeſſed their 
reſpective resin een, hey had been 
formerly rented by them: ' Afterwards the rich 
Men of the Neighbourhood contrived to get theſe 
Lands again into their Poſſeſſions, under other Peo- 
les Names, and at laſt would not ftick to claim 
molt, of em publickly in their Own. ' The Poor, 
who were thus deprived of their Farms, would 
neither liſt themſelves in the Militia, nor take a 
care of the Education of their Children: inſomue 
that in a ſhort time there were few Freemen re 
maining in all Italy, which ſwarmed with a nume- 
Tous Choipeny of barbarous Slaves: Theſe the rich 
en employed about the cultivating their Ground, 
diſpoſſeſſing the Citizens. C. Lælius, an intimate 
Acquaintance of Scipio's, undertook to rectiſio this 
Abuſe; but meeting with Oppoſition from Men of 


Authority, and fearing leſt a Riot ſhould thereupon, 


be committed, he ſoon deſiſted; upon which ac- 
count he was called (1) Lælius che A 

Tiberius being elected Tribune of the People, pro- 
fecured that Deſign with all Diligence, at the In- 


ſtigation (as tis commonly reported) of Diopbanes 


the Orator, and Bloffus the Philoſopher. Diopha» 
nes was One who had been baniſhed from Mytilent, 


the Other was an /ralian, of the City of Cuma, 
educated there by Antipater of Tarſus, who after- 
wards did him the Honour to dedicate his Philoſo- 


(i) 1 am of Opinion Plutarch j Cicero in his 2d Book de finibus 
followed ynwarranted Authorities | faith: Nec ille, qui Diogenem $toi> 
in this Place, or did not truly under- |. cum Adoleſcens, poſt. autem Pane- 
ſtand the Authors he conſulted; | rium, audierat, Lalins, eo diffi 

for Lelius was not called the Wiſe} eft' Sapiens, quod non intellizere 
for the - Reafons given here, bur [quid ſuaviſanum' eſſer. nec enim 


from his Contempt of Pleaſure | /eqwitur, ut cui cor ſapiat ei non 
ou Wantonneſs, of which wel ſapiat Palatum, ſed quia parvi id 
"ve an  pndeniable Teſtimony.1 daceret. 34 1d Sd $4.3 * | 
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TIB. GRACCHUS, 
phical Lectures to him. Some dre apt to think 
Cornelia, the Mother of Tiberius, contributed to- 
wards it, becauſe ſhe frequently upbraided her Sons, 


upon this Account, that the Romans as yet rather 


called her the Daughter of Scipio, than the Mo- 

ther of che Graccbi; but it was thought S. Poſfumiu 
was the chief Occaſion of it. He was Contempo- 
rary with Tiberius, and very ambitious to gain the 
Reputation of being the better Oratorz whom, 


when Tiberibus at his return from the Campaign, 


found to be in a very great Eſteem and Authority, 
he was defirous to our-do him, by attempting a 
popular Enterprize of this Difficulty, and of ſuch 


* - 


great Conſequence. But his Brother Caius has left 


it in Writing, that when Tiberius went through 


Tuſcany into Numantia, and found the Countries 


almoſt depopulated, there being hardly any Huf- 
bandmen or Shepherds, and for the moſt part only 
barbarous foreign Slaves; he from that time too 

into his ſerious Conſideration the Management of 
this Affair, which in the ſequel proved fo fatal to 


his Family; though it is moſt certain that the People 


Themfelyes chiefly excited him to be Active and 
Vigorous in the Proſecution of it, by their fixing pub- 
lick Libels upon the Porches, Walls and Monu- 
ments, humbly beſeeching him, that he would re- 
eſtabliſh them in their former Poſſeſſions. 
However he did not make this Law without the 
Adviee and Aſſiſtance of thoſe Citizens, who were 
then moſt eminent for their Virtue and Authority; 
amongſt whom was Craſſus the High-Prieſt, Mu. 
tius *Scevola the Lawyer (who ar that time was 
Conſul) and Claudius Appius his Father-in-law. Ne- 
yer did any Law appear more moderate and gen- 
tle, eſpecially being enacted againſt ſo great an Op» 
fenen and Avafice: For They who ought to 

ave been ſeverly puniſhed for tranſgreſſing the 
former Laws, and ſhould at leaſt have loſt all their 
COPY CO | Titles 
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_ ſmothered, and the People were only careful to 


the Law it ſelf, through Covetouſneſa, and againk 
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Titles to ſuch Lands, which they had unjuſtiy 


uſurped; yet they were ordered notwithſtandi 
to receive a Gratuity for quitting their unlaw 
Claims, and reſtoring the Lands to their, right 
Owners, who ſtood moſt in need thereof. But tho 
this Reformation was managed with ſo much Ten. 
derneſs, inſomuch that all former Tranſactions. were 


prevent Abuſes of the like nature for the futures 
yer on the other hand, the Monied Men, and 
hoſe of great Eſtates, were exaſperated. again 


the Law-giver, through Anger and Obſtinacy; 
they therefore endeavoured to ſeduce the People, 
inſinuating to them, that Tiberius had introduced 
ſuch a Diviſion of the Lands, with a Deſign only 
to diſturb the Government, and pur all things into 
a Confuſion. * ol 

But they ſucceeded. not in this Project; fori7;- 
berius being a Perſon always reſolute in the maine 
taining of an honourable and juſt Cauſe, and one 
whoſe Eloquence was ſufficient to have made a leſs 
creditable ' Action appear plauſible, was carneſts 
and not eafily to be controlled. Upon this Ac- 
count, being placed in the Noſfram, he made 3 
Speech on the behalf of the poor People, to this 
effect. The ſavage Beaſts, ſays he, in Italy have 
their particular Dent, they. have their Places of Re- 
poſe and Refuge; but the Men who have born. Arms, 


and expoſed their Lives for the Safety of their. Caunr 


try, enjoy in the mean time nothing more in it but 
the freſh Air and, Sunſbine and having no. Houſes os 
Settlements of their Own, are conſtrained to wander 
from place. to place with their Wives and Children, 
He told em, that the Commanders impoſed. up- 
on and decezved them, when at the Head: of their, Ar- 
wies, they exborted. the, cammon Soldiers to fight. for 
their Sepulchers and Altars; Whereas: not one — 
f mon 
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amongft ſo Many is paſſeſſed of either Altar or Mong 
ment, neither have they any Houſes of their.own, or 


Seats of their. Anceſtors to defend : They fought indeed, 


and were ſlain, but it was to maintain the Luxury 
aud. Wealth of other Men. They litewiſe were ſtyled 


the Lords of the Univerſe, but in the mean time bad 


not one Foot of Ground which they could call their 
own. Toan Harangue 
Enthuſiaſtical and Tumultuous Rabble, by a Per- 
ſon of extraordin 
none of his Adv 


ies at that time preſumed to 


make the leaſt Oppoſition. Forbearing therefore 


all manner of Diſputes, they turned themſelves to- 


wards Marcus Otiavius, his Fellow- Tribune, who 


being a young Man of a ſober Converſation, mo- 


deſt in his Behaviour, and an intimate Friend of 
Tiberius's, did upon that account decline at firſt 


the oppoſing of him; but at length over- perſuaded 
with the repeated Importunities of ſame conſidera- 
ble Perſons, he was prevailed upon to withſtand 
Tiberius, and hinder the paſſing of the Law. Now 
it is a Cuſtom among the Tribunes to have no 
Point carried where there is any Oppoſition. If All 


but One of them ſhould join in an Edict, it is all 
to no purpoſe whilſt He continues to diſſent and 


oppoſe it. Tiberius being enraged at theſe Proceed- 
ings, preſently laid aſide this mild Bill; but at the 
ſame time preferred Another; which as it was more 
grateful to the common People, ſo it was much 
more ſevere againſt Extortioners; commandin 

them, To make an immediate Surrender of all ſuch 
Lands, which they, contrary ta former Laws, had got 


into their Poſſeſſions. From hence it was, that there 


aroſe daily Contentions between Him and Otavius 
in their Orations; however, though they. expreſſed 
themſelves with much heat and 1 they yet 
were never known to uſe any ſcurrilous Language, 
or in their Paſſion to let ſlip any indecent ny 
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of this Nature, ſpoken to an 


Prudence and great Teal, 
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ſions, fo as eons, er, from one another. From 


whence it is obſervable, how much a good Temper 


and an ingenuous Education influence and compoſe 
Mens Minds; not only in their Meetings for Pleaſure 


and Diverſion, but likewiſe in their Contentions, 


and in their very Emulation for Preferments. 


When Tiberius conſidered, that Ofavius Himſelf 
had offended againſt this Law, and detained 3 
great Quantity of Ground from the Commonalty, 
Nees him to forbear oppoſing him any farther; 


and generouſly proffered for the publick Good, tho? 


He Himſelf had bur an indifferent Eſtate, to pur- 


chaſe Ofavius's Share, at his proper Coſt and 


Charges: But upon the Refuſal of this Proffer by 
Ofavins, he then publiſhed an Edict, prohibiting 
all Magiſtrates to exerciſe their reſpective Functions, 


*rill ſuch time as the Law was either ratified or re- 
jected by publick Votes. He farther ſcaled up the 
_ Gates of Saturn's Temple, in which the publick 


Treaſury was kept, ſo that the 'Treaſurers could 
neither take any thing out from thence, or put, any 
thing in. He threatned to impoſea ſevere Fine upon 
Such as ſhould preſume to diſobey his Commands, in- 


ſomuch that all the Officers for fear of this Penalty 


omitted the Exerciſe of their ſeveral Juriſdictions. 
Upon This, the Gentlemen of Eſtates put them- 
ſelves into Mourning, went up and down Melan- 


choly and Dejected; they enter'd into a Conſpiracy. ! 


againſt Tiberius, and procured Ruffians to murther 
bim; infomuch that he never went abroad with- 
out a Tuck or Rapier, ſuch as Robbers uſe, (1) 
which the Latinss call Dolon, 
(i) This word is ufed by * it, and is fo called from dolus, De- 
a — A ceit, becauſe it was N Im- 
Fila manu, ſevoſque gerunt in] plement, 3 ing to the Eye to 
bella Dolpne;, be no 5 1 of Wood, 
The Dolon was a Staff, having a] though at the ſame time it was 2 


| Blade or Poignard concealed in j very dangerous Weapon. 


When 
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When the Day appointed was come, and the . 
People ſummoned to give their Votes, the. 2 1 | 


* 


ried them away by Force; thus all things were in 
Confuſion. But when Tiberias's Party 7 
ſtrong enough to oppoſe the contrary Faction, 
and were drawn together in a Body, with Reſo- 
lutions to do ſo; Manlius and Fulvius, two Perſons 
of Conſular Quality, threw themſeves at Tiberiuss 
Feet, took him by the Hand, and with Tears in 

their Eyes, humbly begged of him to deſiſt. Tibe- 

rius conſidering the Iuconveniences that were liko- 
Jy to ariſe, and having A reſpect for two ſuch 
eminent Perſons, demanded of them what they 
would adviſe him to do. They acknowledged 
themſelves altogether unfit to adviſe in a Matter 
of ſo great Importance, but earneſtiy entreated 
him to leave it to, the determination of the 
Senate. When the Senate was aſſembled, and yet 
could not bring the Buſineſs to a Period, by rea- 
ſon of the ae eg the rich Faction, he then 


Men ſeized upon the (1) Ballotting- Boxes, and car- 


betook himſelf to illegal and unjuſt Methods, en- 
deavouring to deprive Otavius of his Tribuneſhip; 
it being impoſſible for him, without That, to get 
the Law ratified and confirmed: At firſt he careſ- 
ſed him with moſt obliging Language, and taking 
him by his Hands, beſeeched him, that now in the 
preſence of all the People, he would take this Op- 
portunity to ablige them, in granting only that 
Requeſt which was in it ſelf ſo juſt and reaſonable, 
being but a ſmall Recompence in regard of thoſe 


(+) The Word io the Original | bet in order to diſtritate tbem to 


which they put their Balls or Bal - 


is U eta, ſignifying an Urn, into 


which the Romans caſt their Suf- 
frages when they vored by Ballot. 
Of Theſe they had two Sorts. 
The firſt were called Ciſta, or Cie 
ſells, having a large Mouth, into 


the People before they proceeted 
to give their Votes. The Others 
were called Sitella, having narrow 
Necks, where the People ca 

their Votes or Balls. Theſe are 


the Urns or Ballotting · Boxes meant 
in this Place. 
many 
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ne LITER i 
many Dangers and Hardſhips which they had ug- 
— fp for the publick Sixty. — th would 
by no means be perſuaded to a Compliance; 
whereupon Tiberius declared openly, that ſeeing 

They Two were jointly concerned in the fa 
Office, and of equal Authority, it would be a dif- 
ficult Matter to compoſe this Difference without 
à Civil War, and that the only Remedy which he 
knew muſt of Neceſſity be the depoſing One of 
them from their Office. He deſited therefore that 
Ofavius would ſummon the People to paſs their 


1 


Verdict upon Him firſt, averring that he would 


willingly relinquiſh his Authority if the honeſt Ci- 
tizens would conſent to it; But OFavius ſtill con- 
tinued refractory; wherefore 'TH#erius told him 
_ That the People ſhould have liberty to vote 
againſt him, if upon mature Deliberation he did 
not ſuddenly alter his Mind; and after this Deela- 
ration adjourned the Aſſembly *rill the next day. 
When the People were met together again, 77. 
'berius placed himſelf in the Noſrun, and endea- 


voured a ſecond time to perſuade OFavins: Bur 


All being to no purpoſe, he referred the whole 
Matter to the People, ordering them to vote whe- 
ther Ot avius ſhould be depoſed or not; and when 
ſeventeen of the thirty five Tribes had already vo- 
ted againſt him, and there wanted only the Votes 
of one Tribe more for his final Deprivation, 77. 
berius put a ſhort ſtop to the Proceedings, and 
vouchſafed to renew his Importunities, he embraced 
and kiſſed him before all the Aſſembly, beben 

with all the earneſtneſs imaginable, that he woul 

neither ſuffer himſelf to be expoſed to ſuch Infa- 
my, nor Him to be reputed the Author and Pro- 


moter of ſuch violent Meaſures. Octavius (the 


ſay) ſeemed a little ſoftned and moved with the 

Importunities, and with his Eyes full of Tears 

continued filent for a conſiderable Time: But af- 
terwards 
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TIB. GRACCHUS # 
terwards looking towards the Men of Eſtates who 
were gathered together ina Bady, partly for Shame, 
and partly for fear of incurring their Diſpleaſure, 
he generouſly bid Tiberius do what he pleaſed. 
The Law for his Deprivation being thus voted, 
Tiberius ordered one of his Servants, whom he bad 
made a Freeman, to pull Oui out of the No- 
trum; for he employed hi own Domeſtick Ser- 
vants inſtead of Serjeants. J EN es Rong; 
And This was. a further addition to the Puniſh- 
ment, that Ofavius was dragged out in ſuch an ĩgno- 
minious Manner. The People immediately affaulted 
him with great Violence, whilſt the rich Men ran 
in to his Aſſiſtance. Oavias, preſently fled, an 
without any Attendant eſcaped the Fury of the 
Rabble, tho' it happen'd that a "truſty Servant of 
His, who had 1 himſelf „ "Maſter, that 
he might aſſiſt him towards his Eſcape, in Keeping 


off the Multitude, had both his Eyes ſtruck out, con- 
trary to the Intentioh of Tiberius, who ran with 


all haſte (when he perceived rhe Diſturbance) to 


W jy c N 
This being done, the Law concerning the Lands 
was ratified and confirmed, and three Commiſſi- 
oners were Le to make a Survey of the 
Grounds, and ſee the ſame equally divided: The 
Commiſſioners were Tiberius himſelf, Claudius Ap- 
pius his Father-in-law, and his Brother C. Gracchus, 
who at this time was not at Rome, but in the Ar, 
my under the Command of Scipio Africanus before 
Numantia. Theſe things were tranſacted by Ti- 
berius without any Diſturbance, None daring to 
ſtand in Oppoſition to him; and beſides all This, 
he choſe by his own Intereſt and Authority ano- 
ther Tribune, not as formerly out of the Eminent 
Nobility, but Mutius, one of his own Domeſtick 
Servants. Upon the account of theſe Proceedings 
the Rich were extreamly offended, and ſtill _—_ 
4 > 
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ed, Jeſt he ſaggld grow more popular z they 9 1. 


re took all e atffonring bir 


= lickly i in the Sedate-Houle 3, for when he de fr 
| - was uſual, to have a Tent proyided at 905 


his 8 to divide 1 Lands, th | deus 
Was a Favour common ly 
lloycd in Buſineſs of muc lefs mportahce, yet 
it was peremptorily refus'd to Him; and h 
would allow bim only nine, Oboli to defray. e cac 
Day's Expences. * 
. P. Naſica was the chief Promoter of cations 
and was not afraid to own how much he hated, 

n the ogg of his having formerly a vety 
Mae! in t hoſe publick Lands, and' did not "ig 
reſent it, to Ty turned out now by Potee The 
People on the. other hand were ſtill more 11 
e enraged, inſomuch that a little after Th 
it happening that one of Tiberius's Friends "teh 

ſuddenly, and his Body being full of malignant 


Spots, the People ran 1 2 tumultuous manner 0 


his Funeral, (1) crying aloud that the Man w 
poiſoned: They took the Bier upon their Shoul: 
ders, and earried the Corps to the Funeral ile, 


really believing that the plain he ptoms of Poj- 
for the | 


ſon were eaſily diſcernable, Body ſwelled 
to a great bigneſs, and ſuch a quantity of corrupt 
Humours iſſued; out, that the Funeral-fire was ex- 
ringuiſhed thereby; and when it was again kind- 
led, the Wood ſtill would not burn, inſomuch, that 


© (1) There were two Circum-\ it was not witheut ſome Difficl- 
ſtances, which confirmed the Peo- | ty rekindled; as it it was the Pro- 
ple in that Suſpicion. The Firſt, | perty of Poiſon to have that Effect, 
the Spots which appeared upon | and that an envenomed 


the Corps. But That happens 05. would not take Fire ſo N | 
e- 


ten where no Poiſon has been u- Another. But when once the 
ſed. , The Second was the Quan- þ ple are poſſeſſed with a Notion, 

tity of 2 Humours, , which | though never fo abſurd, ever y ching 
put out the Fire, inſomuch that care to confirm them j in 5 


_ | they 


ick Charge Tor his tri when Jhoyld ; beg þ 
135 to Perfons em: 
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TIB. GRACCHUS. | - i# 
they were conſtrained to carry the Corps to ano- f 
ther place, where with much difficulty it Was 
conſumed. Befides This, Tiberius, that he mighr 
incenſe the People yet more, put himſelf into 
Mourning, brought his Children amongſt the 
Crowd, intreated the People to provide for Them 
and their Mother, as if He Himſelf did now de- 
ſpair of his own Security. About this time King 
(1) Attalus, ſirnamed Philopater, died, and Eude- 
mus, a Pergamenian, brought his Lat Hill to 
Rome, whereby he had made the Rowan People his 
Heis, 3 N 
, Tiberius, to ingratiate himſelf ſtill more with the 
Commonalty, immediately propoſed a Law, that 
all the ready Money which Attalus left ſhould be 
diſtributed amongſt ſuch poor Citizens as were to 
be Sharers of the publick Lands, for the better 
enabling of them to proceed in the Management 
and Cultiyating of their Ground; and as for the 
Cities that were in the Territories of Attalus, he 
declared that the diſpoſal of them did not at all be- 
long to the Senate, but the People, and that He 
Himſelf would ask their Pleaſure herein; by This 
| he exaſperated the Senate more than ever he had 
bone before, and therefe Pompeius ſtood up in- 
ed ſtantly, and acquainted the Senate that he was the 
be next Neighbour to Tiberias, and fo had the oppor- 
5 tunity of knowing, that Eudemus the Pergamenian 
n had preſented Tiberius with à Royal Crown and a 
Jar Purple Robe, thereby intimating that Tiberius ſhould 
L cre-long be King of Rome. + IT 
Quintus Metellus alſo upbraided Tiberius, that 
when his Father was Cenſor, the Romans never re- 
turned home from their Country- Houſes after Sup- 


(3) This was Attalus the Third, | Philopater, his Surname was Phi- 
the Son of Exmenes the Second, | lometor, and ſo we find it in the 
and Stratonice, the laſt King of Per- St. Germain s Ms. 13 
gamus. But he was not named! DES 
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per, 


Tribunes ſecmed to be violated, which 
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per, but they put out their Torches, leſt they 
ſhould be ſeen to have indulged themſelves in Ban- 
0 5 unſeaſonable Hours. But inſtead of this 


cecent 


Fellows flock'd to him, and made up his Re- 
tinue. | 72 a f 
Titus Annius, a Man of no great Repute either 


for his Honeſty or Learning, but a cunning Sophi- 


ſter in propoſing cramp Queſtions, and returning 
Anſwers, offered to prove by undeniable: Argu- 
ments, that Tiberius had done unworthily in depo- 


ſing a Roman Magiſtrate, whom the Laws ever 
eſteemed ſacred and inviolable. The People imme- 


diately grew rumultuous, and Tiberius ſummoning 
a General Aſſembly, commanded Annius to ap 

and maintain That which he had aſſerted: But An- 
nius being neither a good Logician, nor pretending 
much to Oratory, rather betook himſelf to his old 
way of asking ſome cunning ſort of Queſtions, and 


deſired that he might propoſe One or Two to 77. 
berius, before he entered upon the chief Argument. 


This Liberty bein 3 and Silence proclaim- 
ed, Annius propoſed this Queſtion: F You, ſays 
he, had a deſign to viliſie an defame Me, and I ſhould 
apply my ſelf 10 any Other Magiſtrate for Redreſs, 


and He ſhould come readily to my Aſſiſtance, would 


you for that reaſon fall into an extravagan# Paſſion, 
and put him out of Commiſſion? Tiberius, they ſay, 
being much ſurprized at the Queſtion, was wholl 

filent, though ar other times his Aſſurance as well 
as his Eloquence was always remarkable; yet now 
upon this account he thought it convenient to diſ- 
miſs the Aſſembly. 


Afterwards beginning to underſtand that his Be · 


haviour towards O#avius had diſguſted the Populace 
as well as the Nobility (becauſe the Dignity of the 

— always 
conti nued 


uſtom, His common Practice was, to walk 
the Streets ar Midnight, whilſt mean and inſolent 
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continued till that Day very ſacred and honoura- 
ble) he made a Speech to the People in Juſtificari- 
on of himſelf, out of which it may not be impro- 

to collect ſome Particulars, that we may there- 
Dadicers what Impreſſion fuch Eloquence was a- 
ble to make upon an Auditory. A Tribune, ſays he, 
of the People is Sacred indeed, and ought to be inviola- 
ble, becauſe in a manner conſecrated to be the Guardian 
and Protector of them; but if be degenerates ſo far as to 
oppreſs the People, to retrench their Herr 6. and take 
away all their Liberty of Voting; he then deprives bim- 
ſelf of that hondurable Station by the neglect of his Du- 
ty, for the ſake of which the Honour was beſtowed 
upon him otherwiſe a Tribune might not think himſelf 
obnoxious, though he ſhould demoliſh the Capitol, or 
burn the Naval Magazines, a 
Certainly when He that is only guilty of ſuch Ex- 
travagancies as Theſe, can't be looked upon as @ good 
Tribune; much leſs can He be ſo, who dares 2 
to diminiſh the Privileges of the People, becauſe he cea- 
ſes from that time to be the Peoples Tribune. Is it not 
very unreaſonable, that a Tribune ſhould have Power 
to impriſon a Conſul, if the People muſt have no Au- 
thority to degrade him when he uſes that Honour which 
he received from them, to their Dettiment ? For the 
Tribunes, as well as the Conſuls, ate elected to that 
Dignity by the Peoples Votes. But the Kingly Govern- 
ment, which comprehends all forts of Authority in it 
ſelf alone, is confirmed with the greateſt and moſt re- 
ligious Solemnity imaginable, as being @ Government 
which does moſt reſemble That of Heaven. But the 
Citizens; notwithſanding This, depoſed. Tarquin, be- 
cauſe of his Hrannical Oppreſſions ; and for the In- 
juſtice of one ſingle Man, the ancient Government un- 
der Which Rome was built, was abaliſb'd for ever. 
What is there in all Rome /o ſacred and venerable as © 
the Veſtal Virgins, to whoſe Care alone the preſerva- 
tion of the eternal Fire is 9 ? get if any 99 
12 3 2 7 
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of them proves ſo unguarded as to depart from her Cha- 


ity, ſhe is buried alive; for when they preſume to ſei 
— any Offence againſt their Gods, they 3 | ra 
loſe that Veneration, which they claimed as Attendants Tal 
in their Service; ſo likewiſe a Tribune ſhould no lon- vw 
ger be reſpefted by the People as a ſacred Perſon, when ſh 
he offends againſt that Authority from whence he de- Ac 
rived bis Own. ,* be 
We always eſteem that Perſon legally choſen Tri- Ca 
bune, who is elected only by the majority of Votes; 10 


and is not therefore the ſame Perſon much more law- 
fully degraded, when by a general Conſent of them All, len 
ghey agree to depoſe him. Nothing is 7 inviolable as | 
Offerings conſecrated to the Gods, and yet the People Wt 4 
were never probibited to make uſe of them, but ff. dre 


ed to remove and carry them where-ever they pleaſed. Te 
They likewiſe whenever it has been thought convenient, ſon 
have transferred the Tribuneſhip, as a ſacred Pre- the 
ſent, from one Perſon to Another, and as a certain bin 
Proof that this Office is neither inviolable or unchange- tha 
able, we know that many times They, who have been pro- Ho 
moted to it have voluntarily ſurrendered, and defired of 
zo be diſcharged. A | Wa 

Thoſe were the principal Heads of Tiberius's A- my 
pology; but his Friends apprehending the Dangers or 
which ſeemed to threaten him, and thoſe Con- 2 


ſpiracies that were ſceretly . contrived againſt him, 1 
were of Opinion, that the ſafeſt way would be W 
for him to petition, that he might be continu- | 


ed Tribune for the Year enſuing. Which when 8 
he had obtained, he again endeavoured to oblige ac 
the People with other Laws, making the Years of * 


ſerving in the War fewer than formerly, in grant- 
ing the liberty of Appeals from the Magiſtrates to 
the People, and making the Bench of Judges, 1 
which 'till then conſiſted of Senators only, to be to n 
compoſed of an equal Number of Knights and Se- vina 
Bators, endeavouring as much as in him lay * 
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ſen the Power of the Senate; which proceeded 
rather from Paſſion and Prejudice, than from any 
rational regard to Equity and the publick Good. 
When it came to be debated, whether theſe Laws 
ſhould be ratified, he was ſoon ſenſible, that his 
Adverſaries had the moſt Votes, (the People as yet 
being not got together in a full Body) and in ſuch 
Caſes, it was his Cuſtom to raiſe ſome | Diſputes 
with his Fellow-Officers, out of deſign only to gain 
longer time; but failing in that Project alſo, he at 
length adjourned rheAfſembly till theDayfollowing. 

n the mean time he put on a Mourning Habir, 
and went into the Forum, where he made his Ad- 
dreſſes to the People in an humble Poſture with 
Tears in his Eyes; and told them, He bad juſt rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect, that bis Adverſaries would attempt in 
the Night-time to break open his Houſe, and murther 
bim. This work'd ſo ſtrongly with the Multitude, 
that Several of them ere&ed Tents round about his 
Houſe, and kept Guard all Night for the Security 
of his Perſon. The next Morning as ſeon as it 
was light (1) the Perſon who had the Charge of 
the Chickens, which the Romans obſerve -in one 
ſort of their Divination, brought them forth, and 
tols'd their Food before them. Of all Theſe One 
only offered to quit his Coop, which was not till 
he had been much provoked to it by the Feeder. 
When he was out he would notfeed, bur fluttering 
with his left Wing, and ſtretching out his Leg, ran 
back into the Coop. This put Tiberius in mind of 
another ill Omen, which had formerly happened 
to him; he had a very coſtly Head-piece, which 


(1) The Romans kept a certain 
Number of Chickens in Coops, 
to make uſe of them in their Di- 
vation. They threw Grain be- 
fore them, and whilſt they were 
feeding they watched if any thing 


dropt from their Bill, which made 
a Noiſe, or rebounded in Falling. 
This was called Tripudium Soliſ- 
timum. Vid. Cic. Lib. 11, de 


| Divinatione, Sect. 24. 
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he made uſe of when he engaged in any Battel, 
and into this piece of Armour two Serpents crawl'd, 
laid Eggs, and brought forth young ones; the re- 
membrance of which made Tiberius more concern- 
ed at This, than otherwiſe he would have been. 
However he went towards the Capitol, as ſoon as 
ever he underſtood that the People were afſem- 
bled there; but before he got out of the Houſe 
he ſtumbled upon the Threſhold with ſuch Vio- 
lence, that he broke the Nail of his great Toe, 
inſomuch that Blood guſhed out of his Shoe. He 
was not gone very far, before he ſaw two Ravens 
fighting on the top of a Houſe, which ſtood on 
his left hand as he paſſed along; and though he 
was ſurrounded with an infinite number of People, 
a Stone happened to fall "np at his Foot, beaten 
down (as it is probable) by the Ravens: Which 
Accident put a {top to Thoſe who were the bold- 
eſt Men about him. But Bloſſius of Cuma, who 
happened to be then preſent, told him, That it 
would be a ſhameful thing for Tiberius, who was the 
Son of Gracchus, the Grandſon of Scipio Africanus, 
aud the Protector of the Roman People, to refuſe 
for fear of a ſilly Bird) to promote the Intereſt of 
bis Countrymen, who apply'd to him; and that bis 
Adverſaries would repreſent This as the effect of a mean 
Spirit, and of a tyrannical Temper, which took 8 
Pride in the frequent importunate Petitions of the Peo- 
ple. At the ſame time ſeveral Meſſengers came alſo 
from Tiberius's Friends, to defire his Preſence at 
the Capitol, and to acquaint him that all rhings 
went there according to ExpeQation. Indeed 71. 
berius's firſt Entrance there was very pompous, and 
he was honourably received; for as ſoon as eyer he 
appeared, his Friends welcomed him with loud 
Acclamations into the Capitol: And when he had 
taken his Place, they repeated their Expreſſions of 
Joy, and took care that no Perſon whatever ſhould 
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TIB. GRACCHUS. | 
come near to him, but his intimate Friends. Mu- 
tius then began to put the Buſineſs again to the 
Vote; but nothing was performed with the uſual 


Decency and Order, by reaſon of the Diſturbance 


which the Rabble made, by their prefling for- 
wards to get into the Capitol. , 1 


Whilſt theſe things were carried on in this Con- 


fuſion, Flavius Flaccus, a Senator, ſtanding in a 


Place higher than ordinary, but at ſuch a Diſtance 


from Tiberius, that when he could not make him 
hear, oy reaſon of the tumultuous Noiſe, ſignified 
to him by certain motions of his Hand, that he had 
a Deſire to impart ſomething of Conſequence to 
him in private; Tiberius ordered the Multitude to 
make way for him, by which means (though not 
without ſome Difficulty) Flavius got to him, and 


informed him, that the Senators, ſeeing they could 


not prevail upon the Conſul to eſpouſe their Quar- 
rel, had at length come to this final Determination 


amongſt, themſelves, that They Themſelves would 


aſſaſſinate him; and to that purpoſe had a great 
Number of their Friends and Servants prepared to 
accompliſh ir. Tiberius no ſooner communicated 
this Confederacy to Thofe about him, but they 


immediately ruck'd up their long Gowns, broke 


the Halberts the Serjeants uſed to keep the 


Crowd off, into Pieces, with which they reſolved 


to oppoſe all Thoſe who ſhould come to aſſault 
them. They who ſtood at a Diſtance wondered, 
and demanded what the Occaſion of that Diſorder 
might be; Tiberius knowing that they could not 
hear him at that Diſtance, lifted his Hand to his 
Head, thereby intimating the great Danger which 
he apprehended himſelf to be in: (1) His Adverſa- 


G 4 | ries 


(1) Inde cum in Capitolium pro- 
fugiſſet, plebemque ad defenſionem 
lutis ſue, manu caput tangens, 


%% G diadema poſcentis. Flor, 


bortaret ur, prabuit ſpecie m regnum 


ib. iii. c. 14. Here is a moſt ma- 
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ries taking notice of that Action, ran preſently to 
the Senate-Houſe, and declared, that Tiberius de- 
fired the People to beſtow a Crown upon him, 
that he might be King of Rome. This being 
very {urpriing, Naſica preſently required the 
Conſul to puniſh this Tyrant, and defend the 
Government, as by Law eſtabliſh'd. The Conſul 
mildly reply'd, That he would not be guilty of an un- 
juſt Action; and as be would not ſuffer any Freeman 
zo be put to Death, before Sentence had lawfully paſſed 
upon him, ſo neither would he protect Tiberius, if by 
his Inſinuation the People ſhould act any thing contrary 
to Law. But Na ſica riſing from his Seat in a great 
Paſſion, Since the Conſul, ſays he, regards not the 
Safety of the Commonwealth, let every one who will 
defend the Dignity and Authority of their Laws, fol- 
low Me. He then caſting the Skirt of his Gown 
over his Shoulder, haſtened to the Capitol: They 
who bore him Company, wrapped their Gowns 
alſo about their Arms, and forced their way after 
him: In Conſideration of their Dignity and Power 
in the City, Few or None were ſo hardy as to ob- 
ſtruct their Paſſage, but were rather ſo careful in 
avoiding em, that they tumbled over one another 
in haſte. Some had furniſhed themſelves with 
Clubs; Others got up the feet of Stools and Chairs, 
which were broken by the haſty flight of the com- 
mon People. Thus armed they made towards Ti- 
berius, knocking down all Thoſe whom they hap- 
pened to meet with; ſo that the People were ſoon 


diſperſed, and Many lain, as they endeayoured to 
make their Eſcape, 3 


licigus Interpretation put upon a | Eudumus of Pergamus bad 
very innocent Geſture, But it was | ſented Tiberius with a Diadem. 
the eaſicr credited, becauſe Pom- and a Robe bordered with Purple, 
peius the Senator had before cau- | This was ſufficient to juſtify the 
led it to be ſpread abroad, that | Senſe put upon that Geſture. 
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TIB. GRACCH US. 
Tiberius ſeeing theſe things, thought it his beſt 
way to fave himſclf by flight: As he was running, 


he chanced to be ſtopped by one who catched him 


hold by the Gown ;, but he preſently getting clear 
of That, fled in his under-Garments only. In this 
haſty Flight it happened, that falling over Thoſe 
who had been knocked down before,as he was en- 
deavouring to recover himſelf, one Publius Satu- 
reius, a Tribune, was obſerved to give him the 
firſt fatal ſtroke, by hitting him upon the Head 
with the Foot of a Stool: The next Man who 
ſtruck him, was Lucius Rufus, who afterwards 
boaſted of it, as an honourable Exploit. In this 
Tumult there were above three hundred Men ſlain, 
with Clubs and Staves only, there being no War- 
like Inflruments made uſe of, This was the firſt In- 
ſurrection amongſt the Romans, that ended with the 
effuſion of Blood, ſince the Abrogation of Kingly 
Government ; for all former Seditions, which were 
neither ſmall, nor about trivial Matters, were al- 


ways amicably compoſed, the two Parties conſtant- 


ly ſubmitting to one another, either the Senate for 
fear of the Commons, or the Commons out of 
reſpect to the Senate. And it is probable indeed 
that Tiberius himſelf might then have been eaſily 
brought to Submiſſion, if he had not been pro- 
ceeded againſt in ſuch a rigorous manner; for he 
had not at that time above three thouſand Men of 
his Party: But it is evident, that this Conſpiracy 
was fomented againſt him, more out of an Averſion 
and Malice which the rich Men had to his Perſon, 
than for the Reaſons which they commonly pre- 
tended againſt him: In teſtimony whereof, we ma 
alledge the Cruelty and unnatural Inſults uſed to his 
dead Body ; for chey would not ſuffer his own Bro- 
ther, tho' he earneſtly begged the Favour, to bury 
his Corps in the Night, but threw it together 
with other Carkaſſes into the River. * 
their 
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their Cruelty ſtop here; for they baniſhed ſome of 
his Friends without legal Proceſs, and ſlew as Many 
of the reſt as they could lay their Hands on; a+ 
mongſt Whom Diophanes the Orator was flain: 


They murdered one Caius Billius, by thut- 


ting him up cloſe in a large Tun with Vipers and 
Serpents : (1) Bloſſius of Cuma was indeed carried 
before the Conſuls, where he was examined touch- 
ing whar had happened, and freely confeſſed, That 
he had never failed to execute whatever Tiberius 
commanded him: HF hat, replied Nafica, tben if 
Tiberius had commanded thee to have burnt the Capi- 
zol, thou wouldſ# have done it? His firſt Anſwer was, 
That Tiberius was incapable of commanding any ſuch 
thing: But being preſſed with the ſame Queſtion 


by ſeveral Others, he declared, That if Tiberius 


had commanded it, he would not have thought it an 
inglorious Action to have done it; for he never com- 
manded any thing but what he thought for the Advan- 


tage of the People. Notwithſtanding all This Bloſſius. 


was pardoned, and ſoon afterwards withdrew to 
(2) Ariſtonicus in Afia, whole Fortune being then 


re- 


(1) Lalius in the Treatiſe 4 never have commanded, but if he 
ten by Cicero under that Name 


gives a different Account of this 
Matter. There he faith, That 
this Bloſſiue, after the Murder of 
Tiberins, came to wait on him 
—4 he was in cloſe Conference 
with the Conſuls Popilius Lænas. 
and P. Rupilius, upon the preſent 


Poſture of Affairs, and earneſily 


eſſed him for à Pardon. alledging 
1 1 Fuſtiſication that he had ſuch 
a Veneration for Tiberius that he 
thought himſelf obliged to do every 
thing he would have him. By this 
Rule, ſaid he, if he had command. 
ed thee to ſet Fire to the Capitol 
thou wouldeſt have done it ? O, Sir. 


replied Bloſius, That be would 


had I ſhould have obeyed him, You 
hear, ſaid Lx\ius, the Im 
of this Man, and he has verißed 
his Mord by his Actions, or rather 
his Action: have exceeded them 
for he has not only ſeconded the 
Temerity of Tiberius Gracchus, 
and been an Accomplice with him 
m his mad Undertakings, but has 
inſtigated him, and inſtilled them 
into kim. In this Paſſage Lalius 
does not appear to be under a ju- 
dicial Examination, as he doth in 
Plutarch. 

(2) Ariſtonicus was a Baſtard 
Brother of Attalus, and being 


highly provoked at him for be- 
queathing his Kingdom to the 
Romans, 
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reduced to a deſperate Condition, he killed Him- 


ſelf. However the Senate, to mollifie the People 
after theſe Tranſactions, did not oppoſe the Divi- 
ſion of the publick Lands, but permitted them to 
chuſe another Commiſſioner for that Buſineſs in the 
room of Tiberius So they elected Publius Craſſus, 
who was allied to Tiberius, becauſe his Daughter 
Licinia was married to his Brother Caius. Cornelius 
Nepos indeed ſays, that ſhe was not the Daughter 
of Craſſus, but of that Brutus who triumphed for 
his Conqueſts in Portugal But moſt Hiſtorians are 
of the Milne Opinion with Us. Afterwards the 
People were much concerned for the Loſs of Tibe - 
rius; and it was apparent, that they wanted no- 
thing bur a convenient Opportunity tobe reveng- 
ed, and even threatned Naſica with an Impeach- 
ment. The Senate fearing leſt ſome. Miſchief 
ſhould befall Naſica, ſent him Ambaſſador into A. 
fia, though there was no occaſion for his going 
thither. The Common People did not 4 
their Indignation even in the open Streets, but 
railed at him, whenever they met him abroad, call» 
ing him a Murderer and a Tyrant, One who had 


polluted even the Temple it ſelf with the Blood 


of a Tribune. Upon this Confideration Nafica 
left /zaly, although he was obliged, being the 
Chicf-Prieſt, to officiate in all principal Sacrifices : 
Thus wandring full of Diſcontent and Affliction 
from one Place to another, he died in a ſhort time 
after not far from Pergamus. It is no wonder that 


the People had ſuch an averſion to Naſca, when 


even Scipio Africanus, who, though deſervedly be- 


Romans, he attempted to get the the Death of Tiberius, Craſſus 
Poſſeſſion of it by force of Arms, | was oyerthrown, and taken by 
and ſeized ſeveral of the Towns | Ariſtonicus. The Year following 
belonging to it. The Romans | Perpenna was General, who de- 
ſeat againſt him P. Licinius Craſſus | feated Ariſtonicus, and took him 
the Conſul, the ſecond Year atter I Priſoner, 
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loved by the Romans, was in danger of loſing the 

ood Opinion which the People had of him, onl 
for repeating, when the News of Tiberiuss Deat 


Homer : 


was firſt brought to Numantia, this Verſe out of 


c dobro x, anMnCy ori reiabrd ye Miter 
| So may He periſh, who ſuch Crimes commits. 
And afterwards being asked by Caius and Fulvius, 


in a great Aſſembly, what he thought of the Death 


of Tiberius, he returned ſuch an Anſwer as made it 
evident that he did in no wiſe approve of Tiberius's 


Proceedings. The People were fo much offended 


hereat, that from that time forward they always 
interrupted him in the middle of his Orations, 
which they had never preſumed to do before : and 
He on the other hand was ſo incenſed at it, that 
he reflected very ſmartly upon the People. But of 
theſe Particulars I have given a full Account 1n the 
Life of Scipio. | e 
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at | 

of EX 141US Gracchus at firſt, either for fear 
he We of his Brother's Enemies, or deſigning 


to render them more odious to the Peo- 
ES) plc, abſented himſelf from their publick 
Aſſemblies, and quietly retired to his 
own Houle, as if he was a Perſon, to whom ſuch 
private Circumſtances were not only very agreeable 
at preſent, but that he was content to. paſs the 
Remainder of his Life, without affecting any pub- 
lick Action; which made Some imagine, that he 
abhorred and deteſted the Tranſactions of Tiberius: 
However he was now but very young, being not 
ſo old as his Brother by nine Y cars, who was ſcarce 
thirty when he was ſlain. | 

It was not long before he plainly diſcovered his 
Temper, having a natural Antipathy to a lazy Re- 
tirement and Effeminacy z nor in the leaſt inclined © 


to any ſort of Luxury, or Covetouſneſs. He 
L wholly 
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wholly addicted himſelf to the ſtudy of Eloquence, 


as Wings ue he might eaſily aſpire to pub- 


lick Buſineſs and Government; and it was very ap- 
parent, that he did not intend to paſs his Days in 
obſcurity. When Bettius, a Friend of His, was 
impeached of high Miſdemeanors, and He under- 
rook to defend his Cauſe, the People were in an 
Ecſtaſy, and tranſported with Joy, to find him 
at the Bar, and Maſter of ſuch Eloquence, that 
the other Orators ſeemed to talk like Children in 
compariſon to Him. This created new Jealouſies 
and Fears amongſt Thoſe in Authority, and theit 
great Deſign was, how to hinder Caius from be- 
ing made Tribune. 


But it happened ſoon after, that he was electeg 


Quæſtor, (1) and obliged to attend O#eftes the Conſul 
into Sardinia. This, as it pleaſed his Enemies, foit 
was not ungrateful to Him; for being naturally-a 


ſtout Man, he was as well trained in the Art of 


War, as in That of Pleading. And beſides, as yet 
he very much dreaded meddling with State-Aﬀeairs, 
and appearing publickly in the Roſtrum, which (be- 
cauſe. of the Importunity of Friends) he could 
no otherwiſe avoid, than by raking this Voyage, 
he therefore readily embraced the Opportunity of 
abſenting himſelf. Notwithſtanding which, Many 
are of Opinion, that he was always deſirous of 
the People's Favour, and more Ambitious than 


ever Tiberius had been, of popular Applauſe z but 


it is certain that it was rather Neceſſity than 
Choice that brought him into the Adminiſtration. 
Even Cicero Himſelf relates This of him, that whilſt 
he was ſnunning all publick Employments, and was 


reſolved to lead a private Life, his Brother appear» 


(1) L. Airelius Oreſtes was} fix Years after the Death of Ti- 
Conſul with Æmilius Lepidus the | berius. So that Caius went Quz- 
Year of Rome 627. 127 Years be- ſtor into Sardinia, when be was 


ed 


tore they Birth of our Saviour, and [27 Vears old, 
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ed to him ina Dream, and calling him by his 
Name, ſaid; To what purpoſe, Caius, are all theſe 


Delays ? There is no poſſibility of avoiding that Fate, 


which is deflined for us Two, Both to Live 'and Die 
alike, in Vindication of the People's Right © 
' Caius was no ſooner arrived in Sardinia, but he 


gave exemplary Proofs of his Valour; for he not 


only excelled all the young Men of his Age, in 
his early Actions againſt his Enemies; in doing Ju- 
ſtice to his Inferiors, and in ſnewing all Obedience 
and Reſpect to his ſuperior Officer; but likewiſe 
in Diſcretion, Frugality and Induſtry, he ſurpaſſed 
even Thoſe who were much elder than Himſelf. 
There happened this Year to be a ſharp and 
ſickly Winter in Sardinia, inſomuch that the Ge- 
neral was forced to lay an Impoſition upon ſeveral 


Towns, to ſupply the Soldiers with —_—_— 


Cloaths : The Cities ſent an Expreſs to Rome wit 

a Petition, to be excuſed from that Burthen; the 
Senate found their Requeſt reaſonable, and ordered 
the General to find ſomeother way of new Cloath- 
ing the Army. While he was long contriving 
what Courſe to take in this Affair, the Soldiers 
were reduced to great Extremities; but Caius went 
from one City to Another, (1) and by laying be- 
fore them the Reaſonableneſs of that Demand, he 
ſo far prevailed with them, ,that of their own ac- 
cord they cloathed the Roman Army. (2) Theſe 


(1) Here is a ſurprizing In- (2) Nothing can be a ſtronger 
ſtance of the Power of Eloquence. | Proof of the Jealouſy and Suſ- 
Several Cities refuſe to pay a Tax | picion of the Senate than the two 
laid upon them by the Conſul; | Inſtances mentioned here by Plu- 
they are exempted by the Senate, | :arch, One is the Manner in 
and yet the perſuaſive Eloquence | w hich they received the News of 
of one Man brings them to do | the great Service performed by 
That of their own Accord, which] Caius to the Publick ; and the 
they had refuſed to Authority | Other their Return to Micipſa for 
and of which they had been dil | his Liberality on that urgent Oc« 
charged. c aſion. | 
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Tranſactions being carried to Rome, and ſeem 
ing to be the ſure Forerunner of popular A 
bition, raiſed new Jealouſies amongſt the 8e 
tors: And beſides This, there came A 
dors out of Africa from King Micpſe, toad 
uaint the Senate, that their Mafter, out 
eſpect to Caius Gracchus, had ſent a | 
rable quantity of Corn to the General in Sa 
dinia; at which the Senators were ſo much of 
fended, that they turned the Ambaſſadors out 
the Senate-houſe, and made an Order, (1) that thi 
common Soldiers ſhould be relieved, by ſending ll 
thers in their room; but that Oreſtes ſhould co 
nue upon the Place, not doubting but Caius w 
likewiſe think himſelf obliged ro remain rhe 
with him, in Conſideration of his Office. But 
ſoon finding how Things were carried, fell intro 
great Paſſion, and immediately took Shipping 
Rome: His Appearance there was ſo unexpeaal 
that he was generally cenſured, not only by his 
nemies, but alſo by the Commons; who thong 
it an unreaſonable thing, that He being Duel 
ſhould deſert the Army before his Command 
When this Miſdemeanor came to be tried befoull 
the Cenſors, he deſired leave to make his Apology 
which he did ſo effeQtually, that his Radio | 
quickly entertained a better Opinion of him, bu 
Leving that he had been very much injured. Bll 
| is 


(1) The Senate being perſu2d- | could not Thoſe recalled bull 
ed that the Army under Oreftes | as ſerviceable —— | 
i in the Camp? This ſeems to han 
been an Error in Politicks. I 
— Senate had than 

ye upon the preſent Danger, ay 
did not extend their Care to Thi 
which was yet ar ſome Dias 
In This their Prudence was to i 
called in i 1 
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made it then appear, (1) that be had ſerved Twelve 
Tears in the Army, whereas Others are obliged to ſerve 
only Ten ; that be had continued Quæſtor 70: the Ge- 
neral Three Years, whereas be might by Law have 
returned at the end of One; that none but He in that 
Expedition carried his Purſe full to the Army, and 
brought it back empty; and that the reſt having drank 
the Wine they had carried in their Veſſels, brought 
them back filled with the Riches and Spoils of the 
Country. After This, they brought other Accuſations 
and Writs againſt him, for creating Differences 
amongſt the Allies, and for having been engaged in 
the Conſpiracy at Fregella; but he gave in ſo clear 
in Anſwer to all theſe Accuſations that he not only 
appeared wholly innocent of the Crimes laid to his 
Charge, but made what Intereſt he could to be e- 
ected Tribune; in which, though he was generally 
pppoſed by all Perſons of Quality, yet there came 
ſuch infinite Numbers of People from all Parts of 
ſtaly to Vote for Caius, that many wanted Lodg- 
ings in the Cityz and the Campus Martius being 
not large enough to contain the Company, there 


Battlements of Houſes: However the Nobili 

lid ſo influence the People, and croſs Cains's Ex- 
pectations, that he was not returned the Firſt, (as 
was expected) but the fourth Tribune. However 
they got nothing by That, for he was no ſooner 
inſtalled in his Office but he became the Firſt. Be- 


(1) Aulus Gellius bas preſerved I am of Opinion that it ought to 
he greateſt part of this Speech of | be three Years as ir ſtands in Pla- 
Pains, which we find in the xii. | tach. and not two as we find it 


Himſelf faith Biennium | been Quæſtor in the Years 627, 
nim fui in Provincia. 1 was two | 628, and 629, fince it is plain 
Wears in the Province; and it is a | that he did not return to Rome 
queſtion which of theſe two |'rill towards the end of the Year 
exts is in the right, This of Pla- ans ; 
arch. or That of Aulus Gellins, 


Vor. VII. = ſides 


were ſeveral who gave their Votes from Roofs and 


ap, of his xv. Book. There f in Aulus Gell us. For Caius bad 
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Language to one Genutius, a Tribune of the Peo- 


caſt into the River; even his Friends, as many as 
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fides he was not only a much better Orator than 


any of his Cotemporaries; but the Concern which 
he ſtill retained for the Murther of his Brother, 
made him the bolder in fpeaking. He uſed on all 
Occaſions ro remind the People of what had hap- 
3 in that Tumult, and laid before them the 

amples of their Anceſtors; how they declared 
War againſt the Fali/ti, only for giving ſcurrilous 


ple; and ſentenced C. Vulturius to death, for tak- 
ing the Wall of a Tribune in the Streets: #bereas, 
faid he, theſe Perſons did, in the preſence of you all, 
murther Tiberius with Clubs, and dragged thi 
Nlaughtered Body through the middle of the City, to be 


could be taken, were put to death immediately, without 
any Tryal, notwithſtanding that juft and ancient Cu- 
ftom, which was always obſerved among our Fore 
Fathers; that whenever any one was accuſed of a ca. 
pital Crime, and did not make his perſonal Appearanci 
in Court, a Trumpet was ſent in the Morning to bis 
Lodging, to ſummon him to appear And before thi 
Ceremony was duly performed, the Judges woull 
wever proceed to paſs Sentence; /o cautious and 
reſerved were our Anceſtors in Caſes relating to Lift 
and Death. | 

Caius having moved the People with ſuch 
Speeches, (for his Voice was loud and ſtrong) pro- 
poſed two Laws: The fir ff was, That whoever wa; 
zarned out of any publick Office by the People, be ſhould 
be thereby rendered incapable of bearing Any afterwards. 
The ſecond, That if any Magiſtrate ſhall condemn « 
Roman #o be baniſhed, without a legal Tryal, tht 
has ſhall be authorized to take Cognizant 
thereof. 25 W's 

One of theſe Laws was manifeſtly levelled at M. 
Octavius, who, at the Inſtigation of Tiberius, had 
been deprived of his Tribuneſhip ; The Other 


touchec 
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CAIUS GRACCE Us. 
touched Popilius who, in his Prætorſhip, bad ba- 


niſhed all Tiberius s Friends; whereupon  Popilins, 


being unwilling to ſtand the hazard of à Tryal, 
fled: out of Italy. As for the former Law, it was 
abrogated by Caius Himſelf, who declared his rea- 
dineis to oblige Octavius, for the fake of his Mo; 
ther Cornelia ; This was very acceptable and plea- 
{ing to the People, Who bad 4 great Venratiou 
for Cornelia, both in reſpect to her Father: and her 
Children ; and therefore they after wards erected 
a Statue of Braſs in Honour of her, with this In- 
ſcription, (1) Cornelia, the Mother of the Gracchi. 
There are ſeveral Expreſſions in writing, which he 
uſed perhaps with too much Affection and Popu- 
larity concerning her, to one of her Adverſaries: 
How, ſaid he, dare you preſume o refleft upon Cor- 
nelia, che Mother of Tiberius? And becauſe the 
Perſon who made the Reflections, had been ſuſ- 
pected for Spdomy, With what Face, ſaid he, can 
you compare Cornelia with your ſelf ? Have you brought 
forth ſuch Children as ſbe bas done? And yet allRome 
knows, that ſhe has refrained from the Converſation of 
Men, longer than you your ſelf have done. Theſe, and 
many other ſuch Satyrical Expreſſions, may be col- 
lected out of his Writings. He afterwards-pr 
ſed ſeveral other Laws, to raiſe the People's Aus 
thority, and to detract from That of the Senate. 
The Firſt was concerning the publick Lands, 
which were to be divided amongſt the poor Ci- 
tizens. | £660 208194 
Another: was concerning the common Soldi 
that they ſhould be cloathed at the publick Charge, 
without any diminution of their Pay; and that 
none ſhould be obliged to ſerve in the Army, who 
was not full ſeventeen Vears old. | 


(1). What Grandeur js there in |to Cortelis, and the Gracehi, and 
this Simplicity! bow benourable | All in three Words in the Original. 
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-tfiriodher; gave an equal Liberty to all the Itali. 


ans in general, of votmg at Eletions, as _ granite 

ed to the Citizens of Rome. | $i 
Another was concerning the Price of B 

which: was to be ſold at a lower rate than formerly 

to the poor People. 40 918 
Another was concerning Matters of Judicature, 

whereby the Authority of the Senate "was very 


much retrenched. 


For only Senators were am Judges i in all 
Cauſes, by which means their Authoriry was ve 
= dreaded by the Roman Knights, and the Peo- 

But he 3 die three hundred of the Equeſtrian 
Bader with 58 Senators, who were three hundred 
likewiſe in Number; and ordained, That a judicial 
Authority ſhould be equally inveſted in the ſix 
hundred. While he was arguing for the Ratifica- 
tion of this Law, his Behaviour was obſerved to be 

uite different from That of Others: For all other 
— in their Speeches uſed to turn their Faces 


towards the Senate-houſe, and the Place called 


Comitium But He, on the contrary, was the firſt 
Man, that in his Harangue to the People, turned 
himſelf the other way towards Them, and after 
that time always obſerved the ſame Poſture. Which 
however inſignificant that Turn might ſeem, yet 
it was the Cauſe of no ſmall one in State-Affairs: 
For He in a manner converted the Government 
from an Ariſtocracy to a Democracy, thereby inti- 
mating by that Action, That all Orators in propo- 
ſing State- Affairs, ought to ſpeak to the N 
and not to the Senate. 

As ſoon as the Commonalty bad — this 
Law, and given him Authority to ele& Thoſe 
whom he approved of, to be Judges, he was in- 
veſted with ſuch an abſolute — that the Se- 
nate ſubmitted to conſult with him in Matters of 
Difficulty; and he always took care to adviſe no- 

thing, 
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CAIUS GRACCHUS 
thing, that might any ways derogate from the 


Honour of that Body. As for Example: His Re- 
ſolution about the Bread: corn, which Fabius the 
Proprætor ſent: from Spain, was very juſt and ho- 


nourable; for he perſuaded the Senate to ſell the 
Corn, and return the Money to the fame Provin- 
ces which had furniſned them with it; and alſo 


that Fabius ſhould be cenſured, for having rendered 


the Roman Government odious and inſupportable to 
the Provinces abroad. This Propoſal got him an 
Extraordinary Reſpect and Favour among the Fo- 


reign Provinces; beſides all This, he propoſed 


Ways for the repeopling of ſeveral ruinous Cities, 
for repairing the High- ways, and for building pub- 
lick Granaries. Of all which Works He himſelf 
undertook the Management and Superintendency; 
and was never wanting to give neceſſary Orders for 
the quick Diſpatch of great and difficult Under 
takings ; and that too, with ſuch wonderful Ex- 


pedition and Diligence, as if they had been only 


One: Inſomuch that all Perſons, even Thoſe who 
hated or feared him, ſtood amazed to ſee how 
active and induſtrious he was in all his Deſigns. As 
for the People Themſelves, they were ſtrangely 
tranſported at the very Sight of him; eſpeciall 

whenever they ſaw him ſurrounded Abe 
of Labourers, Artificers, Meſſengers, Officers, 
Soldiers, and Scholars. All Theſe he treated with 
an eaſie Familiarity; yet always took care to ſup- 
port his Dignity, even in his greateſt Condeſcen- 
tions, accommodating his Carriage according. to 
the Quality of every particular Perſon, by which 
means he ſo far prevailed, that his Enemies were 
looked upon as no better than cnvious Detractors, 
when-eyer they preſumed to repreſent him ei- 
ther dangerous, raſh, or guilty of the leaſt ill 
Nature. 1 2 
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He had that peculiar art of inſinuating hi F 
and gaining by degrees upon the Commonalty, that 
he became rather more Popular by his common 
Converſation, than by- his publick ues. 
But his greateſt Endeavour was to put the High- 
ways into good Condition, always taking care to 
make them handſom and pleaſant,” as well as con- 
venient. They were drawn by his Directions, 
through the Fields, exactly in a ftraight Line; 
ſome paved with hewn Stone, others covered with 
binding Sand, brought thither from the Places ad- 
jacent for that Purpoſe: When he mer with any 
Valleys or deep Holes, occaſioned by great Floods, 
he either cauſed them to be filled up with Rubbifh, 


or Bridges to be built over, fo well levelled, that 


they being of an equal height on both fides, the 
whole Work made a beautiful Proſpe&. Beſides 
This, he cauſed the Ways to be all divided into 
Miles, (each Mile containing little leſs than eight 
Furlongs) and erected Pillars of Stone, to ſignifie 
the diſtance from one Place to another: He like- 
wiſe placed other Stones at ſmall diftarices from 
one another, on both ſides of the Way, by means 
whereof Travellers might get eaſier on Horſe · back 
(1) without the help of Servants. For theſe Rea- 
ſons, the People highly extolled him, and were 
ready upon all Occaſions to expreſs their Affection 
towards him. One Day, in an Oration to the 
People, he declared, that be had only one Favour to 
requeſt z which, if granted, as he ſhould think it the 
greateſt Obligation in the World; ſo, if it were di- 
nied, be would never blame them for the Refuſal. This 
Expreſhon made the World believe, that his Am- 


- (1): This is the Signification of j he mounted on Horſeback. They 
the Words in the Text & He | who render it without Stirrups 
uh Seouerors. *AraBoners was | are much miſtaken, for the uſe 
a Servant whoſe particular Office | of Stirrups was not known in 


it was to aſſiſt bis Maſter when | thoſe days, 


bition 
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bition was to be Conſul; and it was generally ex- 
pected that he would be both Conſul and Tribune 


at the ſame time. When the Day for Election of 


Conſuls came, and All were in great Expectation, 
to ſee what would be the Event of that . Day's 
Work; he appeared in the Field with Caius 
Fannius, and made all the Intereſt he could for 
Him, that He might be choſen Conſul. This In- 
tereſt was ſg conſiderably uſeful to Fannius, that 
he was immediately declared Conſul; and Caius 
likewiſe was then elected Tribune the ſecond time, 
without his own ſceking, or petitioning for it, but 
at the voluntary Motion of the People. | 

When he underſtood that the Senators were his 
declared Enemies, and that Fannius Himſelf was 
none of the trueſt Friends, he began again to flat» 
ter the People with other new Laws. He propoſed 
that a Colony of Roman Citizens might be ſent to 
Re- people Tarentum and Capua, and that all the 
Latins ſhould enjoy the ſame Privileges with the 
Citizens of Rome. But the Senate apprehending 
that he would at laſt grow too powertul and dan- 
gerous, took a new and unuſual courſe to alienate 
the Peoples Affections from him, by their grarify- 
ing them in things beyond what they could reaſo- 
nably expect. Livius Druſus was Fellow-Tribune 
with Caius, a Perſon of as good a Family, and as 
well Educated as Any amongſt the Romans, and no 
ways inferior to Thoſe, who for their Eloquence 
and Riches were the molt Famous and Powerful 
Men of that time. To Him therefore the chief 
Senators make their Application, exhorting him to 
fall upon Caius z and that he would engage himſelf 
on their fide in oppolition to Him, not by uſing 
any Force, or oppoſing of the common People, 
bur in gratifying and obliging them with ſuch un- 

a 


reaſonable things, as might otherwiſe very well de- 
ſerve to be deteſted. 
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Livius offered to ſerve, the Senate with his Au- 
thority in this Buſineſs, and in order thereunto 
enacted ſuch Laws as were in. reality neither ho- 
nourable nor adyantageous for the Publick; his 
whole Deſign being to out- do Caius in pleaſing and 
cajoling the Populace (as Comedians do) with ob- 
ſequious Flattery and Popularity z whereby the Se. 
nate gave plain Teſtimonies, that rhey were not at 
all diſpleaſed with Caius's Management of Affain, 
bur privately deſigned either to ruin him 2 or 
at leaſt to leſſen his Reputation. For when Caius 
propoſed the Re-peopling of only two Colonies, 
and tnentioned the moſt conſiderable Citizens for 
that purpoſe, they accuſed Him for abuſing the 
People; but on the contrary were pleaſed with 
Druſus, when he propoſed the ſending of twelve 
Colonies abroad, and each to conſiſt of three thou- 
ſand Perſons, and Thoſe too the moſt beggarly 
Raſcals that he could find. When Caius divided 
the Publick Fields amongſt the poor Citizens, and 
charged them with a ſmall Rent, annually to be 
paid into the Exchequer, they were angry at Him, 
as One who pretended to gratifie the People only 
for his own Intereſt; yet afterwards they com- 
mended Druſus, though He exempted them from 
paying even that little Acknowledgment. Beſides 
they were diſpleaſed with Caius, for giving the 


Latins an equal Power with the Romans, of votin 


at the Election of Magpiſtrates ; but when wan 
propoſed, that it might not be Lawful for a Ro- 
man Captain to ſcourge a Latin Soldier, they pro- 
moted the paſſing of that Law : And Druſus in all 
his Speeches to the Mobile, always told them, 
That He propoſed no Laws but Such as were agreeable 


to the Senate, who had a particular regard to the Ad- 


vantage of the People. And This truly was the onl 
Action during the time of his Tribuneſhip, whick 


proved adyantageous to the Publick; For the Peo- 
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ple were by This inclined to ſhew a. more than 


ordinary Love and Reſpect to the Senate: And 


whereas they formerly ſuſpected and hated the 


Principal Senators, Livius appeaſed and mitigated 
all their Perverſeneſs and Animoſity, by perſuading 
them, that he had done nothing in Favour and 
for the Benefit of the Commons, without Their 
Advice and Approbation. But the greateſt Credit 
which Druſus got for his Kindneſs and Juſtice to- 
wards the People, was, that he never ſeemed to 
propoſe any Law either of his own Head, or for 
his own Advantage; for he committed the Charge 


of ſeeing the Colonies rightly ſettled, to other 
Commiſſioners: Neither did he ever concern him- 
ſelt with the Diſtribution of the Monies; whereas 


Caius always reſerved to Himſelf moſt of the Com- 
miſſions, eſpecially Thoſe that were of the greateſt 
Importance. en | | 

When Rubrius, another Tribune of the People, 
had propoſed to have Carthage again Inhabited, 
which had been formerly demoliſhed by Scipio, it 
fell to Caius's Lot to ſee the ſame performed, and 
for that purpoſe he failed into Africa. Druſus took 


this Opportunity of his Abſence to inſinuate himſelf 


{till more into the People's Affections, which he 
did chiefly by accuſing Fulvius, who was a parti- 
cular Friend to Caius, and deputed a Commiſſioner 
with him for the Diviſion of the Lands. This Ful- 
vius was a Man of a turbulent Spirit, and noto- 


ſuſpected by moſt of the Romans to have fomented 
a Difference between Them and their Confederates 
and under- hand to have perſuaded -the Halians to 
rebel; tho' there was no other Way, to prove the 
Truth of theſe Accuſations, than by his being a 
ſuſpicious Perſon, and of a ſeditious Temper; This 
was one principal Cauſe of Caius's Ruin; for part 
of the Envy which fell upon Fulvius devolved 

upon 


* hated by the Senate; and beſides, he was 
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upon Him: And when Scipio Africanus happened 
to die ſuddenly, and no outward Cauſe of ſuch an 
unexpected Death Were except ſome marks of 
Blows upon his Body, which intimated that he 
had be plolratly mourthens (as we have related 
in che Hiſtory of his Life) the greateſt part ofthe 
Blame was thrown upon Fulv;us, becauſe he was 
his mortal Enemy, and that Very Day had reflect 
ed upon Scipio publickly in the Tribunal; nor was 
Caius Himſelf clear from Suſpicion: However ſuch 
an horrible Murther, and committed too upon the 
Perſon of one of the greateſt and moſt conſidera - 
ble Men in Rome, was never either puniſhed or en- 
quired into thorowly; for the Mobile oppoſed and 
hindered the Proceedings of Juſtice, for fear that 
Caius ſhould be found acceſſary to the Murther 
but theſe things happened ſome time after. W,hilf 
Caius was taken up in Africa in rebuilding, and re- 

opling Carthage, (which he (1) named Junonia) 

any ominous Prodigies which preſaged Miſchief, 
are reported to have =o ſent from the Gods. For 
a ſudden gulf of Wind falling upon the firſt Co- 
lours, and the Enſign holding it faſt, the Staff 
broke: Another ſudden Storm blew away the Sa- 
crifices which were laid upon the Altar, and car- 
ried them over the Paliſſades that had been fer up 
to mark out the Boundaries for the new City, and 
ſome Wolves in their Incurſions carried off the 
Paliſades themſelves. 


. () Here we find Carthage Poſt habita coluiſſe Samo. 

named Funonia, that is the City | : | 3 

of Juno, by Caius near a hundred | Tt is plain he was therein autho- 

Years before Virgil undertook his | rized by a received Tradition, the 

Zneid, and conſequently the Poet | ame with That which had in- 

made uſe of no Fiction when he | duced Caius to change the antient 

faid, | | Name of Carthage into That of 
Quam Funo fertur terris magis 
omnibus unam | 
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| Caius in ſpite af all theſe unlucky Omens havi 
regulated, and ſettled; every thing in the 8 
ſeventy days, made what haſte he could to return to 
Rome, where he underſtood that Fulvius was pros - 
ſecured by Draſus, and that the Nees Jen 
of Affairs required his Preſence. For Lucius Hoſfi- 
us, who was a zealous Stickler for the Nobility, 
and had great Intereſt in the Senate, Having the 
preceding Vear ſtood! for the Conſulate, loſt it 
through the Qppoſition raiſed by Caius in favour 
of Fannius. But he was now in a fair way of car» 
rying his Point, for ke was ſupported by à very 
numerous, and powerful Party; and it was gener 
rally believed, that if he did obtain it, he would 
wholly ruin Caias's Intereſt, whoſe: Power was al- 
ready in a declining Condition; and the People 
were not fo apt to admire his Actions as formerly, 
becauſe there were ſeveral others who every Day 
contrived new : ways to pleaſe the People, with 
which the Senate did readily comply. After his 
Return to Rome, he quitted his Houſe on the Pa: 
latine Mount, and went to live near the Farym, 
thereby endeavouring to make himſelf more popu- 
lar in thoſe Parts, where moſt of the pitiful and 
meaneft Inhabitants. were lodged. - In the next 
place he endeavoured to propoſe other Laws, in 
order to have them ratified by popular Votes; up- 
on which account he convened a prodigious num- 
ber of People from all the adjacent Places: But 
the Senate perſuaded Fannius the Conſul, to com- 
mand all Perſons, who were not Natives and In- 
habitants of Rome, to depart the. City. A new 
and unuſual Proclamation was thereupon made, pro- 
hibiting any of the Allies or Confederates to ap- 
pear at Rome during that time. Caius on the con- 
trary publiſhed an Edict, accuſing the Conſul for 
what he had done, and ſetting forth to the Con- 
federates, that if they would continue upon the 
4 ace, 
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Plate, they might be aſſured of: His Aſſiſtance and 
Protection. However he was not ſo good ab his 
Word; for though he ſaw One of his on familiar 
Friends and Companions dragged to Priſon by, Fan- 
niuss Officers, he notwithſtanding paſſed by, with- 

e 


out either aſſiſting him, or taking any Notice of 
him: Which he did, either betauſe he was afraid to 
ſtand the Teſt of his Power, which was already 
decreaſed, or beeauſe he (as Himſelf reported) way 
unwilling to give his Enemies an opportunity, 


which they very much deſired, of making an In- 


ſurrection. About that time there happened like- 
wiſe a Difference between Him and his Fellow- 
Officers upon This Occaſion: A Prize was to be 
fought before the People in the Forum, and moſt 
of the Magiſtrates erected Scaffolds round about, 
with an Intention of letting them for Advantage, 
Caius commanded them to take down their Scaf- 
folds, that the poor People might ſee the Sport 
withour paying any thing. But no Body obeying 
his Orders, he gathered together ſome Labourers, 
and overthrew all the Scaffolds, the very Night be- 
fore the Prize was to be play'd, ſo that by next 
Morning the Forum was cleared, and the common 
People had an opportunity of ſecing the Paſtime 
gratis, Upon this account, the Rabble efteemed 
him as a Man of great Generofity z but he very 


much diſobliged his Collegues, and the Action 


was looked upon as full of Raſhneſs and Preſump- 
tion, 1 . 4 | | 49 
Ibis was thought to be the chief Reaſon that 
he failed of being a third time elected Tribune; not 
but that he had the moſt Votes, but becauſe his 
Collegues our of Revenge cauſed falſe Returns to be 
made. But as to this Matter there is not much 
Credit to be given: Certain it is, he very much 
reſented this Repulſe, and behaved himſelf with an 


unuſual ſort of Arrogance towards Some of his 
| Adyerſa» 
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Adverſaries, who were joyful at his Defeat, tel. 
ling them, That all their Mirth mas no better than s 
Sardonian Laagb; they: being wholly in the dark, ar 
to the: Schemes be was forming 
As ſoon as Opimius was choſen Conſul, they can- 
celled ſeveral of Caiuss Laws, and cauſed an Inqui- 
ry to be made into his Tranſactions at Carthage, 
omitting nothing which was moſt probable to en- 
rage him, that from ſome effect — RIY 
might find out a colourable pretence to put him t 
Death. Caius at firſt bore theſe things very pati- 
ently; but afterwards, at the) Inſtigation of his 
Friends, eſpecially Fulvius, he reſolved: to raiſe Foxs 
ces, and oppoſe the Authority of the Conſuls. Hig 
Mother Cornelia alſo is reported by Some to have 
aſſiſted in carrying on this Sedition, by ſending 
privately ſeveral Strangers into Nome, under pre: 
tence as if they came to be hired there for Harveſt» 
men; and ſhe acquainted her Son with this Pro- 
ject, by writing Letters to him in Cyphers; Hows 
ever it is confidently affirmed by Others, that Cor- 
nelia did not in the leaſt approve of theſe Actions. 
When the Day came, in which Opimius deſign 
ed to abrogate the Laws of Caius, both Parties 
met very early at the Capitol; and the Conſul ha- 
ving performed all the Rites uſual in their Sacri- 
fices, one Quintus Attyllius, a Serjeant, carrying 
out the Entrails of the Beaſt, ſpoke, to Fulvins, 
and his Friends who ſtood about him, Je factious 
Citizens, make way for honeſt Men. Some report, 
that beſides this provoking Language, he extended 
his naked Arm towards them, which is reckoned 
as a piece of Scorn and Contempt. Upon This 
they preſently flew him, with a ſort of Bodtins or 
Pencils, which it is ſaid they had provided them- 
ſelves with for that Purpoſe. This Murther cau- 
ſed a ſudden Conſternation in the whole Aſſembly, 
and the Heads of each Faction had their 1 
| ; | Reſent- 
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Reſentments of it: As for Caizs, he was in greit 
Paſſion, and ſeverely reprimarided Som̃e of his own 
Party, becauſe they had given their Adverfarics a 
colourable pretence to proceed againſt them, for 
which they had been ſo long watching: Opimius 
preſently clofing with this occaſion, ſtood up, and 
exeired the People ro Revenge; but there chaps 
pening a great Shower of Rain on the ſudden; it 

at an end to the Buſineſs of that Dax. 
Early the next Morning the Conſul ſummined 
the Senate, and whilſt He was diſpatching Affaln 
in the Houſe, the Corps of Atryllius, as it had been 
before concerted, was laid upon a Bier, and brought 
through the Forum to the Senate -Houſe with loud 
Oatcfies and Lamentations. Opimiut knew 
well that This was all Deſign; however he ſects 
ed to be ſurprized, and wondered what the means 
ing of ir ſhould be; ſo that the Senators went out 
ro enquire into the occaſion of it; and ſtanding 
round the Corps, they condoled the Perſoh chat 
was {lain, and repreſented it as an inhuman and bar- 
barous Action. Notwichſtanding which this Scene 
produced quite different Sentiments in the Minds 
of the People than what had been expected, and 
intended by it. For it raiſed in them a Deteſtation 
of the Nobility, and expoſed in its proper Colour 
the infamous Partiality of the Senators, who could 
without any Remorſe aſſaſſinate Tiberius Grarchas, 
a Tribune of the People, in the very Capitol, and 
in the Execution of his Office, and throw his 
mangled N into the River; and now when ſo 
mercenary a Fellow as Attyllius a common Serjeant, 
who if he fell unjuſtly had no one to thank for it 
but Himſelf, when his Body lies expoſed to publick 
View, They ſurround the Bier, lament his Fate, waſh 
his Corps with their Tears, and Pay uncommon 
Honours to his Obſequiesz and all This with a 
deſign to undermine the only Perſon left, who 
6 Was 
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was zealous for the Safety and Welfare of the 
People. n at 8 [153 d 01 70 


The Senators after ſome time withdrew imo 


their Houſe, where they immediately paſſed a De- 
eree, cnjoining Opimius the Conſul to fee that the 
Cotamon-wealth ſuffered no Damage, and to make 
uſe of all his Power for the ſuppreſſing of Tyranits; 
The Decree being paſſed, the Conſul immediately 
commanded the Senators to arm themſelves; and 
the Roman Knights to be in a readineſs very early 
the next Morning and every one of them to be 
attended with two Servants well- armed. Fulviu. 
on the other ſide got together the Rabble, and 
prepared to oppoſe him. As Caius was returning 


from the Forum, he made a full ſtop juſt before his 


Father's Statue, and fixing his Eyes for ſome time 
upon it, remained in a deep. Contemplation at 
length he fighed, let fall a few Tears, and depart- 
ed. This made no ſmall Impreſſion upon Thoſe 
who ſaw it, and they began to upbraid themſelves; 
that they ſhould deſert and betray ſo worthy a Man 
as Caius. They therefore went directly ro his 
Houſe, remaining there as a Guard about it all 
Night, bur in a different manner from Thoſe who 
were a Guard to Fulvius; for They gave them- 
ſelves up to Noiſe and Debauch, Fulvias Himfelf 
prompting them to it by his own Example. For 
He got drunk firſt, and ſpoke and acted many things 
in his Cups very unbecoming a. Man of his Chara- 
cter; on the other fide, the Party which guarded 
Caius were very diligent, relieving one another by 

turns, and prudently forecaſting, as is uſual in a 
ublick Calamities, what the Iſſue of things might 
bo As ſoon as Day-light appeared, Fulvius, who 
ſlept ſound after the Dofe he had taken the Nighr 
before, was with much Difficulty rouzed by his 
Party, who armed themſelves with Weapons which 
hung up in his Houſe, and had been formerly _ 
rom 


157 


from the Gauls, whom he conquer'd in the time 
of his Conſulſhip, and being thus accoutred 
marched with loud Cries and Menaces to poflels 
themſelves of the Aventine Mount. 
Caius could not be perſuaded to arm himſelf, but 
went out in his Gown, as if he had been going to 
the Aſſembly of the People, only he had a ſhort 
Dagger under it. As he was going out, his Wife 
came running to him at the Gate, holding Him 
with one Hand, and her little Son with the other, 
and - addreſſed herſelf to him in the moſt tender 
manner following. Alas Caius, I do not now: part 
with you, as if you were going to make Speecbes to the 
People, either as à Tribune or a Lau- giver; nor asf 
you were entering upon ſome glorious Expedition, wheres 
in if the Chance of War ſhould deprive Me of a Life 
ſo dear and precious, at leaſt my Loſs in that Caſe 
Would be no leſs honourable than inconſolable. But now, 
Caius, you expoſe your Perſon to the infamous Mur- 
derers of Tiberius, and That too unarmed, chuſing 
rather to ſuffer the worſt of Injuries, than be in a ca- 
pacity of doing the leaſs Your ſelf ; wherein your Prus 
dence is not ſo much to be commended as your Genero» 
ſity, fince the Death you are now running upon can be 
of no avail to your Country. Faction prevails; Vio- 
lence and the Sword are now the only meaſures of Ju. 
ftice: Had your Brother fallen before Numantia, be 
Enemy would have been obliged dy the Law of Arms 
to have given back what remained of Tiberius; but 
ſuch is My hard Fate, that I probably muſt be an hum- 
ble Suppliant to the Floods ana to the Waves, that 
They would ſomewhere diſcover to my View their ſa- 
cred Charge of your Relicts; for what Protefion can 
we promiſe ourſelves either from the Laws, or the Gods, 
ſince the Murther of Tiberius? Whilſt Licinnia was 
thus bewailing herlelf, Caius got gently and by 
degrees out of her Embraces, and marched on in 
Silence with his Friends that accompanied him. 
She 


Brother Craſſus. s. 8 
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but, Ni concerned at theſe Outrages, he te- 
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She endeavouting to lay hold of his Robe, fell pro- 
ſtrate upon the Earth, where ſhe lay a lang time 
ſpeechleſs: At laſt her Servants ſeeing her in that 
Condition took her up; and convey her to hoer 
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ther in a full Body, by the advice of Caius, 

his youngeſt Son into the Furum, with an Herald's 
Wand in his Hand. He being a very handſome 
eſſing himſelf, with 
Tears in his Eyes, and a becoming Bafſhfalneſs, 
humbly offered Propoſals of Agreement to the Con- 
ſul and the whole Senate. The major part of the 
Aſſembly were inclinable to accept of tbe Propo- 


ſals; but Opimius was of Opinion, that it did 
not become Them to ſend their Heraldt and capitulate 


with the Senate; but to ſurrender themſelves as Per- 
ſons ſelf-convifted, and endeavour to merit their Par- 


don by their Submiſſion. At the fame time He com- 


manded the Youth not to return, unlels they 
would comply with theſe Conditions. Caius, as it 
is reported, was very forward tb go and clear him. 
ſelf. before the Senate; but none of his Friends 
conſenting to it, Fulvius ſent his Son a ſecond time 
to intereede for them as before. But Opimius, who 
defired nothing more than to come to Blows, and 
decide the Matter with the Sword, cauſed the 
Youth to be apprehended, and committed into ſafe 
Cuſtody; and then with a ſtrong Body of Foot ; 
Soldiers, and ſome Cretan Archers, he ſet upon 
that Party which was under the Command of Ful. 
vius. The Archers did ſuch Execution, and wound- 
ed their Enemies ſo mortally, that they were ſoon 
put to Flight. Fulvius abſconded for a time in an 
old Bagnioz but ſhortly after being diſcovered, He 
and his eldeſt Son were ſlain together. 
Caius was not obſerved to encounter any one; 


Vol. VI tired 
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tired to Diana's Temple: There he attempted to 


kill himſelf, but was hinder'd by his faithful Friends, 
Pomponins and Liciniui They took his Sword a- 


way lrom him, and were very urgent that he would 
endeayour to make his Eſcape. It is reported, tha 


t 
before he quitted the Temple he! fell upon his 
Pl Goddel 


Knees, and lifting up his Hands to the. b 
he prayed- — that the Nomam, as a Puniſh- 
ment for their Ingratitude and Tieachery, might 
al ways Yeinain in perpetual Slavery for as ſoon u 
Proclamation was made of à Pardon, they imme- 
diately deſerted him. Tau- Roe 
Whilſt Caius was endeavouring to make his Ef- 
cape, he was ſo cloſely purſued by his Enemies, 
that they were juſt upon his Heels by that time he 
was got to the Sublician or Wooden Bridge. There his 
two generous Friends, who had never forſaken him, 
forced him to make the beſt of his way, whilft They 
Two oppoſed his Purſuers; at the ſame time poſti 
chemſelves at the Foot of the Bridge with Sword 
in Hand, they made ſo vigorous a Reſiſtance that 
no one could pals till they had killed them Both 
upon the Spot. Carus had no other Companion in 
his Flight but one of his Slaves called Phlocrates. 
All indeed encouraged him, as they do Champions 
when they enter the Liſts, but not a Man of them 
aſſiſted him, or would ſo much as lend him a Horſe, 
tho' he earneſtly deſired ir, becauſe his Enemies had 
-_ Ground, and were juſt upon him. However, 
e had ſo far the Heels of them as to get into a 
Grove (1) conſecrated to the Furies. There he wat 
a 227 | flain 
(i) Thus Plutarch very rightly ] this w * i 
Wk what the 8 haps ay — 4 ns 8. Friends 
Lucum Furina, the Grove of the who generouſly oppoſed them- 
Goddeſs Furina. For hat Gods] ſelves to the Purſuert, that Cain 
deſs was *fe-rys Furina. And} might thereby have an 


this Grove was near the $wlician | nity of making his Eſcape, Pom- 
Bridge. Aurelius Victor cles up | Porio amico apud pertain Tergemi- 
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ſlain by his Slave, who when he had rendered that 
laſt Service to his Maſter killed Himſelf. Some fa 
they were Both taken alive by their Enemies, an 
that Philocrates embraced his Maſter ſo cloſe, that 
they could not wound Caius 'till they had flain 
Him. COT MEE * 

They ſay, that when Caias's Head was cut off 
and carried away by one of his Murtherers, One 
of the Friends of Opimias, called Septimulbius, met 
him, and forced it from him; becauſe, before the 
Battel began, they had made Proclamation, that 
whoever ſhould bring the Heads either of Caius ot 
Fulvius, he ſhould, as a Reward, reccive their 
weight in Gold. Septimuleius therefore having fix- 
ed Caius's Head upon the top of his Spear, came 
and preſented it to * the Conſul. They pre- 
ſently brought the Scales, and it was found to 
weigh above ſeventeen Pounds. But in this Af - 
fair, Septimuleius gave as great ſigns of his Knave- 
ry, as he had done before of his Cruelty; for ha- 
ving taken out the Brains, he filled the Skull wich 
Lead. There were Others who brought the Head 
of Fulvins too; but did not receive the Reward 
becauſe they proved to be Perſons very mean and 
inconſiderable. ſe * 

The Corps of Caius and Fulvius, as well as of 
the reſt who had been flain, to the number of three 
thouſand Men, were all thrown into the River; 
their Goods were confiſcated, and their Widows 
forbid ro put themſelves into Mourning : But they 


nam, P. Lætorio in ponte Salle Antiquos. nam ei ſacra inſtuuta an- 
perſequent ibus reſiſlente, in Lucum | nn, & Flamen attributus, uu 
Furme t. This Goddeſs | vix Nomen notum Paxciss Thi 
had a High-Prieft called Flamen is likewiſe mentioned by Feſtus, 
Furinalis, and a Feſtival called Fu | Furinalia, Sacra Furina, n 
rinalia. Varro in his fifth Book | Deum dicebant. In the 
de Lingua Latina, Furinalia. & Calendar her Feſtival is tharked + 
Turina quod ei Dea Feria publice | gainſt the twenty fifth of uh. 
digg is, Cujui Dea Honos apud] Fur. N. P, Ludi. 
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W with Licinia the Wife of Caius, 
for they wrofiged Her even of her Jointure; and as 
an addition ſtill to all their e they barba- 
rouſly murdered Fulvius's youngeſt Son, tho' he 
had not taken up Arms againſt them, or been pre- 
ſent in the Battel. His Crime was, he had pro- 
oſed Articles of Agreement: For which he was 
Erft impriſoned, and then ſlain. 
But That which enraged the common People 
beyond all theſe things, was, the Temple of Con- 
cord built at that time by Opimius, as it he gloried 
and triumphed in the Slaughter of ſo many Citi- 
zens: Wherefore ſome body, the 1 48 after the 
Dedication of the Temple, placed the following 
Verſe under the Inſcription: | 


7 Epyov &wovoiasy vaov 6povoias wole. ; 
Folly ts Concord has this Temple rais'd. 


This Opimius was the firſt, who during his Con- 
ſulate preſumed to uſurp the Power of a Dictator, 
and condemned, without Tryal, not only three 
thouſand Citizens, but Caius Gracchus, and Falvins 
Flaccus; One of whom had triumphed, and been 
Conſul; the Other far excelled all his Contempo- 
raries in Virtue and Honour. Notwithſtandi 
This, Opimius could not refrain himſelf from Ex- 
tortion and Bri 3 for when he was ſent Am- 
baſſador to Fugurtha, King of Numidia, he was 
there corrupted by Preſents, and at his Return be- 
ing ſhamefully convicted of it, he was hated and 
reproached by the common People: fo that grow- 
ing melancholy, and his Spirits ſinking, his Jnfa- 
my ſtill increaſed with his Fears. 

It quickly now appeared to the World, what 
Reſpect and Veneration the People had for the 
Memory of the Gracchi. They ordered their Sta- 
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tues to be made, and fixed up in publick view 
they conſecrated the Places where they were lain, 
and brought thither the firſt Fruits of every thing, 
according to the Seaſon of the Year, which th 
offered to their Memories. Many came like wiſe 
thither to their Devotions, and daily worſhipped 
there, as at the Temples of the Gods. 

It is reported,” that as Cornelia, their Mother, 
bore the loſs of her two Sons with a noble and 
undaunted Spirit; ſo in reference to the Temples 
in which they were lain, ſhe ſaid, Their Memory 
deſerved ſuch Monuments. She ſpent the reſt of her 
Days at a Country-Seat near Mount Miſenum, va- 
rying in nothing from her former 7 Living. 
She was very much reſpected and beloved, and 
kept open Houſe for the Entertainment of all Stran- 
ger, having daily a great number of Grecians and 

arned Men, who reſorted thither: Nor was 
there wy foreign Prince but received Gifts from 
her, and preſented her again. Thoſe who were 
moſt converſant with her, were much diverted, 
when-eyer ſhe was pleaſed to entertain them with 
any Relation concerning her Father Scipio Africa - 
nus, and his way of Living. But it was very faur- 
prizing to hear her make mention of her Sons, 
without any Tears or ſign of Grief; and to give 
a full Account of all their Deeds and Misfortunes, 
as unconcern'd, as if ſhe had been relating the Hi- 
ſtory of ſome ancient Heroes. This cauſed Some 
to imagine, that Age, or the greatneſs of her Af- 
flictions, had made her delirious, and wholly in- 
ſenſible of her Calamities; But They who were of 
that Opinion, were ignorant that a noble Birth 
and generous Education adminiſter infallible Reme- 
dies under the greateſt Afflictions; and that tho” 


Fortune may ſometimes ſtagger the Virtue of ſuch as 


have been ſo born and educated, in times of Proſpe- 
I 3 ritysz 
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The Compariſon of the Graechi 
rity; (1) yet ſhe cannot force from them that Se» 
renity and Reſolution, which never forſakes them 


- 


in the Days of Adverſity. 
. eee AA, I) ep. 


The Compariſon of Tiberius an Caius Grace - 
chi with Agis and Gleomenes. 


| HEY NG thus given an Account ſeverally of 
1 theſe Perſons, nothing remains but to take a 
| View of them, in Compariſon with one another. 
As for the Gracchi; the greateſt Detraftors, and 
their worſt Enemies, could not but allow, that 
they had a Genius to- Virtue, beyond all other Re- 
N mans, which was improved alſo by a generous Edu- 
| cation. Whereas (2) Agis and Cleomenes ſeemed to 
have had better natural Parts, and a more ſolid 
Judgment; for though they wanted all the Advan- 
tages of good Education, and were bred up. in 
thoſe very Cuſtoms, Manners, and Way of Living, 
which had for a long time corrupted Others, yer 
f They were publick Examples of Temperance and 
| Frugality. 


F (3) Beſides, the Gracchi happening to live when N 
1 | Rome was in her higheſt Reputation for Honour and T 
| virtuous 
| (+) This is confirmed by Expe- | der himſelf a perfect Model of Vire * 
ll rience, A Virtuous Man Who] tue by the meer dint of Nature, fo 
1 cannot be Proof againſt the Blan- | and without the Aſſiſtance of Edu- Ak 
| | diſhments of Fortune in Profperi- | cation, This is an Inſtance of a Ge- to 
. ty, is unmoved, and ſtands the nius far more exalted, and ſuperior tt 
ll; ſhock of all her Fury in Adverſity. to That of Him who has had the * 
ll; The Reaſon of which is evident; Aſſiſtance of an excellent Eduea- 0 
"i One of theſe States ſoftens and | tion. | 4 
| relaxes the Mind, whereas the | (3)Whcna Man happens to be born f 
| Other hardens and confirms it. of virtuous Parents, and in an Age a 
fl (2) In truth, where a Man car- | when all kinds of Virtue flouriſh 4 
* ries it to ſuch a Pitch as to ren -I and abound, it is no great Me- , 


rit 
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irtuous Actions, might juſtly have been aſhamed, 
if they had not bertel the Virtues of their An- 


rable Value. And ſure Extortion muſt appear 
Crime of a ſtrange Nature to Him, who elke med 
it a piece of Covetouſneſs, to poſſeſs greater Riches 
than his Neighbours, though never ſo juſtly got- 


. en 
Their Politicks likewiſe, and Tranſactions, in 
reference to State-Affairs, were of a very different 


Nature. The chiefeſt things in gene 
Two Romans commonly aimed at, was the Repair- 


rit in ſuch a Man to be r 
for in that Caſe rhe Shame of be- 
ing otherwiſe is ſo very great as 
to be alone ſufficient to reſtrain 
the moſt Vicious and Degenerate; 
whereas a Man born in the midſt 
of Vice and Corruption, if He 
dares be virtuous, His Virtue 
ſhines with a greater Splendor, and 
appears more auguſt and illuſtri- 
ous. In this particular Agis and 
Cleomenes have by much the Adyan- 
tage over the Gracchi. 


that the 


(1) In what a noble as well 

beautiful Light, does Plarar 
place the Advantage Agis hath o- 
ver the Gracchi in this Article of 
Integrity! The Gracchi invaded 
no Man's Property, but Agis gave 
up his Own. The Gracchi con- 
ſidered the taking what belonged 
to another as an unrighteous Gain, 
and Agis thought it an unpardon- 


able Avarice to withhold what be- 
longed to Himſelf. 
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The Comparifon sf the Griechi 
ing of Cities, and mending of High- ways; and in 


particular, the moſt generous Defign which Tibe- 
rius is fained for, was his Divifion of the Lands a. 


wongſt the poor People: And Caius gained his 
careſt Reputation, by the addition of three hun- 


ed of the Commonalty to * ſame number of 


Senators, inveſting them with an equal Autho- 


yr, | 
| 0 hereas the Alteration which Ais and Cleome. 
nes made, was in a. quite different manner. They 
did not redreſs things by little and little, and cure 
ſmall Diſtempers; for that would have been (ac- 
cording to Plate) like cutting off one of the H. 
dra's Heads, which was the only means to enereaſe 
the Number: But they made a thorow Reforma» 
tion, and at once freed their Country from all 
Grievances z or to ſpeak more truly, they took as 
way that Change, which was the Cauſe of all their 
— 4 and ſo reſtored their City to its Ancient 
State. wh A MS” 

(1) To This may be added, that in whatever 


the Gracchi attempted in the Government, they 


were conſtantly oppoſed by the chief Men in the 
State, Whereas all thoſe great things which 
were firſt attempted by Agis, and afterwards con- 
ſummated by Cleomenes, were ſupported by the 
famous Authority of thoſe Ancient Laws con- 
2 Frugality and Levelling, which were in- 
ſtituted by Tycurgus, ratificd and confirmed by 4. 


(1) This is another Advantage | Authority of their fundamental 
which Agis and Cleomenes have | Laws, the Voice of N and 
over the Gracchi. In all their Un- even of Arollo Himſelf for their 
dertakings They were oppoſed by Vouchers, And it is not to be 
Men of the greateſt Authority | doubted, but whatever js found- 
and Reputation in the State; ed upon lawful Authority js to be 
whereas in every thing underta- preferred to That which runs 
ken firſt by Agis, and at laſt per- counter to it. 
fected by Cleomenes, they had the 


polls. 
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pollo. Ir is alſo further obſervable, ( 1) That fre B 
the Tranſactions of the Gracchi, the City of Nome 
received no Additions to her former Greatneſs 3 


whereas, by the Conduct of Cleomenes, Greece pre- 


ſently ſaw, that Sparta exerted her Sovereign Pow- 
er over all Peloponneſus, and ſhe till ſought to 
enlarge her Dominions, with the greateſt Princes 
of that Age; deſigning by all her Warlike Acti- 
ons, to ſer Greece at Liberty, from her Subjection 
to the Gauls and Nyrians, and reſtore her Govern- 
ment, as formerly, to the Race of Hercules. 

(2) Some Obſervations may likewiſe be made 
upon theſe great Men from their different manner 


(1) This is the Sixth Advantage, | of his diſtinguiſh'd Courage in the 
and a yery conſiderable one in fa - Extremity to which he had 
vour of Agis and Cleomenes. That | been reduced, killed Himſelf. 
Governour certainly is moſt com- | cannot "think this Deciſion 
mendable, whoſe Conduct has | fectiy to Juſtice, It is 
tenced moſt to the Benefit and | certain that the Death of Agis was 
Improvement of his Country. In | more glorious than That of Tibe- 
this Confideration, Agis and Gleo- | rius. Agis was condemned by his 
menes, who made Sparta Miſtreſs | Citizens contrary to all Form of 
of Pe eſus, are preferable to the | Juſtice, and dy almoſt a yolun- 


Gracchi, whoſe whole Admini- | tary Death, thinking himſelf more 


firation did not add one Foot of | happy than They who had con- 
Land to their Country. demned him. In this Action in- 

(2) This Judgment of Plutarch deed we find nothing but what 
is very conſiderable, and deſerves | is Great and Noble, and Nothing 
to be examined. He gives Agi] in That of Tiberius to be com- 
and Cleomenes the Advantage over | pared with it. In my Opinion 
the Gracchi, on Account of the | the Same is not to be ſaid of Cles- 
Difference there was between | menes, whoſe Death ſeems inferior 
them in their ſeveral Deaths; be- | to That of Cains. It is true, Cle- 
cauſe the Gracchi fought againſt | omenes gave very ſignal Tokens of 
their Fellow-Citizens, and being | an exalted Courage, but he was fo 
put to Flight fell miſerable Victims weak as to kill bimſelf, tho a 
to the Vengeance and Indignati- | few Days before be had ſpoken 


on of the Nobility; whereas of | many excellent Things againſt - 


the two Grecians, Apis choſe to | Thoſe who ſeemed inclined to 


dye rather than be the Death of | ſuch a deſperate Action. It is true, 


one of his Fellow- Citizens; and | Caiug was killed as he was flying, 
Cleomenes, after having done All | and ſeemed to give ſtronger In- 
that could be expected from a Man Ts: 


aw | 
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To which may be added likewiſe, (2) the — 
which he concluded with the Namantines, by which 
he ſaved the Lives of twenty thouſand Romans, 
who otherwiſe had certainly been cut off. As for 


his „ But in thoſe AQi- 


ons of ation, an heroick 


Courage breaks forth, 2 Cour 
peculiar to a Man. He went, 
and ex imſclf to the Fury 
of thoſe who had murdered his. 
Brother; he went unarmed, chu- 
ſing to ſuffer the laſt Extremit 

rather than be an Aggreſſbr. Suc 

a Generofity is above all Com- 
mendation. Befider, his Death was 
attended with this lucky Circum- 
ſtance, it remains a Doubt, he- 
ther his Slave killed him by his 
Maſter's Order, or if he fell by the 
Hands of his Enemies. Plutarch 
has too much Honour for thoſe 
Suicides, and like a blind Hearhen 


3s he was, would make an Action 
of the greateſt Weakneſs and 


Cowardice paſs under the Name 
of Fortitude. 


(1) This Paſſage is a Proot that 


judice to the Romans. 
ieve he will not 


Greeks in 
However, I 


age | meet with many who will be deter- 


mined by Him. For how can any 
one compare the Action of Tide 
rius, who was the Firſt to mount 
the Breach at the Attack of Car- 
thage, Who, 1 ſay, can compare 
that Action with the Victories ob- 
tained by *Cleomenes? To be the 
Firſt to mount a Breach, is the 
Action of a Soldier full of Heat 
and Courage, We find in all 
Armies Men ambitious of fuch an 
Honour. But great and impor- 
tant Victories are the Fruits of a 
2 good Underſtanding and 
ity, | 

2) It is not to be denied, but 
This was an Argument of his great 
Prudenee and Ability, and I only 
fay that a Man who has none of 


Plutarch was not partial te the 
w * 


the Talents of a great 
| may be capable of the like. 
| | "Caius, 
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with Agis and Cleomenes. 
Calas, both in This War wich the N and. 
in Sardinia, he gave extraordinary Inftances of his 


Valour; ſo that had not thoſe two Brothers been 


cut off when they were young, t bt have 
ſtood in Competionn with the Wy — Ge- 
nerals among the Romans. 
If we conſider their Conduct in point of Go- 
vernment, we ſhall find that Agis held the Reins 
e pe — poor! = far he ſuffer= 
ed hi to be im upon by Agefilaus; he ſru- 
ſtrated the Expectations of the Citizens, as to the 
Divifion of the Lands z and was conſtrained to leave all 
his Deſigns imperfeck and unfiniſhed, only for want 
of a manly Reſolution. Clomenes, on the contra- 
ry, a&ed more boldly and boiſterouſly in all his 
publick 2 (1) and — flew the Z- 
i, whom he Ow over to his 
Party by the dint of his Anas "which was ſu- 
perior to Theirs, or at the worſt have baniſhed 
them as he did feveral Others of the City: For to 
„ 
nor J Politician, but Unskilfuloek ; in Both; 
and in the latter, Cruecley is added to Injuſtice. 
Neither of the Graechs were forward to be en- 
aged in a Civil Warz and Caius is reported to 
have avoided all manner of Revenge, even when 
his Life was aimed at, ſhowing himſelf always Va- 
liant againſt a Foreign „but wholly unactive 
in a Sedition. This was the Reaſon that he went 
from his own Houſe unarmed, and was not preſent 
in the Battel; which makes it evident, that he 
was provided rather, not to do any harm to O- 
thers, than not to ſuffer any Himſelf. Even the 
very F light of the Gracehi muſt not be looked 


(1) This was an Action of ſo thing but ſ ome pernicious Mar- 
horrid a Nature, that Nothing can | ims in Politicks which have been 
be offered in Kxcuſe for it; No- | preached up in theſe later Ages. 


upon 


1. 


on 
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The. Compariſon of the Gracchi 
upon as an Argument of their mean Spirit, but an 
— Retreat from endangering of Others: 
For if they had ſtaid, they mult either have yield - 
ed to Thoſe who aſſaulted them, or elſe have 
fought in their own Defence. The greateſt Crime 
that can be laid to Tiberius, was (1) the depoſing of 
his Fellow- Tribune, and ſtanding Himſelf for that 
Office a ſecond time. And as for the Death of 
Attyllias, it is falſely and unjuſtly attributed to 
Caius; for as the Fact was committed without his 
Approbation, ſo was it much regretted and reſent- 
ec by him. a Ea 
(2) On the contrary, Cleomones (not to mention 
the Murther of the Epbori) ſet all the Slaves at 
Liberty, and governed by Himſelf alone in reality; 
whilſt he made a ſhew of dividing the Power with 
his Brother Euclidas, whom he had called to the 
Throne to ſave Appearances, tho* even That was 
contrary to the Law, for he was of the ſame Fa- 
mily with Himſelf. He wrote indeed to Archida- 
mas, the only Perſon who had a Right to reign in 
Conjunction with him, as being the Heir of the 
other Family, and perſuaded him to return home 
from Meſſene. But He being ſlain immediately up- 
on his Arrival, Cleomenes cauſed no Inquiry to be 
made into the Fact, in order to call the Murderers 
to Acoount, which made it ſuſpected that He 
Himſelf had a Hand in his Death; wherein he 
differed much from 'Lycurgus, whom he pretended 


(1) The Depoſing of a — juſtified in him, ſince it was con- 
was an Act ot uncommon Vio- I trary to the Laws of his Country; 
tence, and we may add of great] which required two Kings, and 
Impiety, ſince it was an Office two Kings not of the fame Fa- 


deem'd Sacred. And his inſiſting | mily. His Enfranchiſement of the 
upon a ſecond Tribunefhip was | Ilotes was done upon good 


the Effect of an ungovernable 
Ambition, and a beadſtrong Ob- 
Rinacy to carry on his Deſigns. 
(2) As for his taking upon him 
to reign alone, That was not to be 


4 


Grounds, and on a preſſing Qcca- 
ſion. For by that means he raiſed 
five hundred Talents, which put 
him in a Condition to ſtop the 
Progreſs of Antigonus. | 


ro 
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with Agis and Cleomenes. 


to imitate, For Lycurgus freely ſurrendered to his 
Nephew the Kingdom committed to his Charge, and 
apprehending that in caſe the Youth ſhould die b 
Sickneſs, or 1 Accident, He might be lub. 
ed to have been acceſſary to his Death, he con- 
demned [himſelf to a voluntary Exile, and did not 
return 'till his Nephew had a Son to ſucceed him. 
But among all the Grecians where ſhall we find a 
Perſon comparable to Lycurgus ? 1 
We have made it apppear that the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Cleomenes was blemiſhed with greater In- 
novations, and more flagrant Acts of Injuſtice, 
Wherefore They, who take upon them to cenſure 
the Actions both of the One and the Other, (t) 
charge Agis and Cleomenes with having from the 
2 been hurried on by a Spirit of Tyranny 
and Contention, whereas the greateſt Maligners of 
the Gracchi charge Them only with an Exceſs of 
Ambition, and confeſs that the Heat of Contenti- 
on wrought them up above their natural Temper, 
and like impetuous Winds drove them upon thoſe 
Extreams in Government which were inexcuſable. 
W hat could be more juſt and honourable, than 
their firſt Deſign, had not the Power and the Fa- 
ction of the Rich, by endeavouring to abrogate 
that Law, engaged them Both in thoſe fatal Quar- 
rels; the One, for his own Preſervation; the O- 
ther, to revenge his Brother's Death, who had 
been murdered without any Law or Juſtice? 
From the Account therefore which has been 
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(1) Plutarch in this Place gives 
the Preference very much on the 
fide of the Gracchi. The Faults 
committed by Them were the Ef- 
fects of their Ambition, of an 
Ambition irritated by the Difh- 
culties and Obſtacles with which 
they encountered. Whereas Thoſe 
of Agis and Cleamenes were owing 


| to a Spirit of Tyranny, and a De- 


light in War; and One of Theſe is 
certainly more pardonable than the 
Ocher. Tyranny tho' never fo 
moderate is always abominable, 
and contrary to Law, whereas 
Ambition Way in ſome Caſes be 
good and laudable, and flow from 
an honeſt wortby Principle. 
givcng 


142 


The Compari ſon, &c. 
iven, you your ſelf may perceive the Difference 
which le * to 8 of every Shs 
ſingly, I ſhould affirm (1) Tiberius to have excelled 
them all in Virtue; that young Agis had been 
guilty of the feweſt Miſcarriages; and that in 
Action and Boldneſs Caius came far ſhort of Cles- 

Menes. 


(1) According to Plutarch, Ti- I Agis committed the feweſt Er. 
berins is preferable to them All on | rors, but the feweſt Errors do not 
the Score of Virtue, and Cleomenes | render a Man Superior to Him, 
excdls Caixs in Courage and Re- | who has more Courage and Vir- 
ſolution, Bat he leaves it to the | tue. Upon the Whole the Cha- 
Reader to decide which is moſt | rater of Agis ſeems preferable ts 
to be eftremed, Gaius or Agis, | That of Cass. 
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egenious Men 


(1) This is/a very ſingular, and | 
at the ſame titnc admirable Iutro- 
duction. Nlatarch gives, us the 
Reaſon which indu i ſome of t t 
Antients to compare our 
to the Arts and Scfendes, uh) 
from us very plainly their he 
ment and nn Difference, In Thiss 
ne and the 


agree, rhat'borh the 
Crhiy ade of tes Cassie 


but herein they differ, in th the” 
Senſes . affected with 


both t atrarjes, whereas bot 
the Arts and Sciences ate cue 


ed 'only ia Thar which is No. 


They, properly examine the Gaod 
only which is their fingle Object. 


and conſider the Bad b 92 that 
fo 6 to know and avoid le. They | 


emetrins Pol 


pared Arts and 
nl Senſes; z- and doubtleſs they were 1n- 
> 8 -ducecd to do ſo from that 25 
„ Which tbe ＋ 7 hath' to the Other 

citingiiſhing between different Objects: Bur tar 


#1 s|this Iotroductiom 


nz £4 111105 


ſerreter. 


(1) ave frequently com- 


ning to our. Natu- 


glory in fuch a Knowledge ofthe 
Bad which beacheth them to ſhun 
ity 1 after its r 
arc makes. 2 ſe of 
[by po Excuſe 
aud Juſtification, if among ſo mo- 
ay illuſtrious Fer ſons whoſe Lives 
hey | he has written, be flips in two 
ch Monſters 23 Demetrius and 
Anthony: '* Art not only confidery 
Evil; but repreſents it on Purpoſe 
04 draw Good out of it. Thus 
th d the ick and Dramatick 
Poets fo "draw the moſt 
vicious Chateders, becauſe - 
raiſe out: of them n profitable I 
ſons, 28 can te ſupplied Im W. 
e mblt virtücus. RS 


They 


we 


\ 1 
244 ©. Bs LIFE of 1 
we muſt allow the Precedence to Leatning; and 
Knowledge; for that the higheſt Arrainments of 
' Senſe. arrive only to an exact diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween mean and common Objects, as Bliek and 
White, Sweet and Bitter, Hot and Cold, Soft and 
Hard, and This too in an humble ſubſerviency to 
the Underſtanding, to which they make Report 
according to the different impreſſions which they 
receive: Whereas skilful Arts and Sciences, having 
the more elevated Advantages of Inquiry and Rew ' 
ſoning, do not only enable us to know what is 
moſt agreeable, but by a prudent Foreſight to ab- 
_ ſtain from what is Evil, and prevent what may be 
1 Dangerous. Thus the wiſe Phyſician comes, by his 
I ſucceſsful Art, riot only to underſtand how to com · 
bat a preſent Diſtemper; but to ſecure the Health 
of his Patients for the future; and the artful Mu- 
fician does noc only know how to avoid ungrateful 
Diſcords, but even from thoſe diſagreeing Notes 
to compound a wondrous Harmony. 1 58 
But above All, Temperance, Juſtice and Pru · 
dence, the nobleſt of all the Moral Virtues, do 
not only aſſiſt us with the Knowledge of what is 
Honourable, Juſt and Good, but give us the Re- 
verſe of the contrary Vices, which ought: to be . 
voided, as diſhoneſt, unjuſt, and altogether diſad- 
vantageous to us: And even This ſort of Know- 
ledge of what is evil, is ſo neceſſary to the Prudent 
Conduct of human Life, that without it, there 
would be no Glory or Virtue in abandoning thoſe 
Evils which we did not know; ſince other ways it 
muſt be attributed to the ſtupid Simplicity of ig- 
norant Chance, and not to a wiſe and prudent 
Choice. It was for this Reaſon, that the ancient 
Spartans were uſed, in their moſt celebrated Feſti- 
vals and Entertainments, to load their Slaves with 
PR Glaſſes, and then expoſe thoſe drunken. 
iſcrables to the Publick View z that fo the young 
a Gentlemen 


S KW 
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| DERSTRISS | 
Gentlemen of the the Deforrhity; and 
Antiek Dreſſes into w oe 'rransforming mes 
bumgn'Nacure, might; at the E xpence af | 
thoſe Wretches, imprint in their CES Minds 
n early Averſion n And the? po- 
ſibly 17 is but au indifferent. Ng Pod, (r) not very 
9 with Humanity: to chaſtiſe Vice in One, 
by — it upon Another, yet it will not be un- 
acceptable aAmidſt _ - "ejiery of Examples 
;n rhis-BSokey: to expoſe to the View of the _—_— * 
a Pair or two of noble Lives, iwhs being dined | 
in the triumphant Chariot of Sovereign Authority, 
have, by their own ' inconfiderate Folly and Im- 
prudence, tumbled from the beight of Fortune 
no gre: Extremities; and thereby have made 
lves 


great Examples of the Impotetice and 
Dar of great Vices, even in the greateſt Men. 


There is à ſtrange Pleaſure. in Variety, but yet 1 
muſt aver, That my Deſign is not only to divert 
the Fancy of the Reader, by ſhewing a Diverſity 
of of On Figures, bur to advantage him in the 
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u · nagement of his own Affairs; to which nothing 
do — | ates more, than che eaſie way of bei 

* Wl wiſe and virtuous at the Expence of other Mien 
te Misfortunes; for as IJſineniat, the famous Theban 
* Artiſt, was wont to ſhew his Scholars both the 
ide moſt excellent Maſters in Muſick and the verieſt 
0 Bunglers in the Science, chat ſo they might imi- 


tate the One, and deſpiſe the Other; a Antige- 
nidas was: uſed to . that ſuch young gry 
899 


(i) This res Plutarch here Politicks is not obe 


is equally ain. It is found. in Plutarch School ye 
not allo abe not corru lc, 451 | 
in Vice, on over} ſtruction of Others, but rakes them 
Others out of it. For Goodneſs a8 ma fidds/them corrupted: and 
and longs ought 1 extend to N Thernſelves, - and re- 
all Mank ind, * Preſervation | 40 em ia their proper Co- 


of them All is 2 fixed Au iof urs; to crev'e in his Readers an : 
Fo'icy, That efſenitiat Defe& in Abhorrence of their Vice. 194. 
Vol. VII. K as 


FA 4.9pplied themſclyes $0 the attaining: Shill in M 
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Jo - prong gy <6 ia their Induſtry 


1 aſter cl 
2 the dull Earertaiaments of 


ilful Muſiciaas fo in appents highly 
| that the Examples af thoſe: 2 ie Vi 
ces and Follies have geſervedly expoſed them to t 
Cenſure of the hole virtuous orld, thould.ra 
us a noble Emulation to = 
h Others, as ear the Hluſtrious of 
Great and ost 347*B1 
For, this Reaſon, this Volume preſeitts the Rea 
der with the Lives of Demetrius Polorcetes, and 
Antonius the Tiumvir: Two Perforis who have 
abundantly. juſtified the Opinion of the | Divige 
Plato, that great Minds are apt to produce great Hir 
dues, and as 1 reat Vices: And that they may net 
2 unequally paired, theſe two great Perfons 
were equally Amorous and 1 Wulite 
909 har) 5) way Sumptuous in their way of Lb 
ing, and haughty in their Enterpriſes and Under» 
be Nor did Fortune — to make any grem 
B ſparity in their Deſtinies, for:-as duting the 
whole Courſe of their Lives they were pov + 
times glorious and triumphant Victor, Ao, 
they alſo miſerably vanquiſhed; at one time . 
ot — at another they were forced to 
To All: Sometimes they were tumbleddown from 
the top of their Glory, beyond even the Hope of 
almoſt a poſſible — and on the ſudden, be- 
yond the Expectancy of Imagination, raiſed he 
8 their former Dignity and Dominions ; Nor 
wete the Fatal Periods of their Lives without 2 
Reſemblance, the One ending his unfortunate Days 
in a deplorable Caprivity, and the Other, to avoid 
that lingring Misfortune, taking S in rhe 
cold Embraces of a voluntary 8 
A. Aung en, 
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DEMETRIUS 
Aatigomus had by his: Lady / $t19tomice,; the beau» 
tiful Daughter of Cane, two Sons}: the One ab 
ter the Name of his Uakle he called Demmuriur, 
the Other carried the Nahe of: his Grant, 
Philip, aud dixd young: This is the moſb authon- 
ick Account, althongh Some have reported, that 
Dem&rius: wis not the Somoß Antigoums, but of his 
Brother and that His on Father dying young, 
and his Mother being aſterwards married: to Ami- 
ganus, he was pleaſed to Him 
Demir, who wis one of the goddliaft Prin: 
ces of the World, tho? Ke Was not altog 
tall as his Father . yet het wal of the lar 
Proportion; but withal-he had 4 Fate qe delicate 
and exact, that the moſt curious Paigter or Graver 
was not able to form any Ia, out of his on 
Imagination, comparable to thoſe Swrerneſſes, 
only peculiar to it ſelf: Fhere was ſorherbing, one 
knows: not bow to ex preſs it, ſo ſoft, and yet ſo 
1 male 11s mori r both 
arming : tender, and Imperiouiiy 
halle both an ifrefiftible ' Veneration, —— 
te Kindneſs; ſuch a mixture of Majeſtx, 
outb;- Beauty and Vivacity, as gave him qne of 
the moſt Auguſt and noble Airs in the World. 
Nor did: his eutward Adoruments at all contradict 
the in wurd Taclinations of his Nature, for there 
was no Perſon who bad ſo great an Att to render 
himſelf bath loved and feared:; for as he wæ the 
molt eaſie und agreeable Perſon in bis Converſa- 
tion, the mſt ſplendid in his Entertainments, and 
in ſnort, /one who 1 eck hiruſelf and his Friends 
the utmoſt Liberty and; Freedoms in the Eujoy- 
ment of his Pleaſures, ſo was he, of all che Princes 


of his Age, the moſt eigilant, dexterene, and ad- 


dreſsful i the Proſecution of bis martial Affairs; fo 
that His Whole Life > 1 
1 2 * O 


* 


The u a 


of Pleaſure and Glory heren ptopoſigg co bim. 
ſelf the Example of Bach, the Din he 
chiefly adored, (1) equally famous for his ſueceft- 
ful Achievements in the time of "Aﬀtio af And his 
lunuriant Gaieties in the Leiſure of Pesbel“ u 
He. was a moſt paſfiomate Lover of hiv Pather 
Aotigonas, and the natural TEnderneſsand"Defe- 
rence which he had for his Mother obliged him, 
for her ſake, to redouble that Love, wWHNHh it wis 
evident was not ſo much owin to Feary or bai 
Duty, +as'the more powerful Ties of Choice 
Inclination? inlomuch rhat it is often re- 
turning one Day from dae he went up inte 
diately — Apartment 
newly gisen Audience to certain foreign Embalſ 
dors, and after he had made his Obeyſance to 2s 
tigonus, who tenderly careſſed and kiſſed him, he 
repoſed himſelf upon one of the Chairs, ſtill old 
ing the Javelins in his Hand, which be Ras bude 
with him from the Chace; whereupon Anigom, 
who had juſt diſpatched' the Embaſſadors; cm 
manded them to be again introduced, and ſhe wing 
them his Son in that free Poſturte and ge, 
You may, my Lords, ſaid he, if you ſo'pleaſe; relate 
our Maſters, above what you have alreadyiteceived 
Commiſſion, after what manner "of unjealous revs 
my Son and 1 live together: By this Addien inform- 
ing them, that this was no ſlender Mark of the 
Power and Security of 'a Government, *where 
there was ſo perfect a good Underſtanditig* be- 
tween the Prince reigning and his Heir” 1 
and that whereas common unſociable Maje 
ne with Armed Guards, and woke «or ex 


* (1) This Talent bf knowing [ yen here to Reer 
how - to convert | Wer Ne 


Peace, & jofnirely 1 2 O. an. IU wo. 
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_ DEMETRIUS. 
louſies and Diftrufts;Cit Ws the Glory of the 
Grrateſt of all the Suocſſis of che: 2 — 5 
ander, that He "had the happineſs to be fo * 4 
aſſured of his Son, that he could” withour: difficulty: 
permit him the freedom of comin Ms 
into his Preſence. And to ſpèak the h, amo 
all the Succeſſors' of =Alexander; That of Huti 
was the only Houſe; dich for many — 5 
exempted bluſhiag, with er. ſhedding 
their own: Royal Blood and whereasin this — 
ſtridus Family, only Hilip was guilty of the Death 
- his Son, all the Reſt afforded /frequenr>Exam- 
les of Fathers who brought their Children, Huſ- 
— Wies, Children their Parents, to un- 
timely Funerals; and for the Brothers to diſpateh 


each other was fo. common, that as Mathematiei- 


ans lay down to themſelves certain firſt Principles, 
ſo This was eſteemed by Them as u Maxim, to af- 
ſure themſelves of the Royal Diadem, by ſacri- 
fieing their Brothers to the Fears and Jealouſies 
of their proving — 21 Rivals: to 3 — 

reigm | 
— may the better en the! ex- | 
cellent Temper of the young Demetrius, and what 
juſt and honourable Sentiments even his early 
ears had for his Friendſhips, we muſt rocount an 
odd Adventure which paſſed betwixt Him and Mi- 
thridates. the Son of Ariobarzanes. This young 
Prince, who was about the ſame Age with Deme- 
trius, as educated in the Court of Autigonur; and 
although he bad the Reputation of an innocent 
and undeſigning Perſon, yet could he not "avoid 
falling into the Diſpleaſure of Antiganus, who be- 
came extreamly ſu s of bim by-reaſon of a 
Dream which he: had: one Night concerning him; 
for in his | ion, which then moſt 
abuſively plays the: Wanton with us, when ſhe has 
py all our Senſes, rhe Servants of Reaſon, into their 
K3 downy 


Thi rb d q 
downy Mamacles, preſented 
dae Scene: He thought himſelf in a fair ani ſpaci- 
ous Field; where he ſowed Golden Seed, from, 
whenes be , a moſt wondraus Crop of chat ſhin· 
ing Metal immediately * and ſucce ſſwely 
res up to that Maturity its ripe 
„ readyto bow ks ral. 11 5 
S 
rea ene 
it A006 ot: and 3 left but 
ſtubble; extreamiy diſcontented at .the 


unexpected Difappointimerit, ne thought che Over» 
heard pertain Perſons difcourſing 


was returned with it into the Kingdom of iPantas; 


Autigenus, ſtrangely perp en this Dream, te- 
lated it to the Brandes — ha 


by whatever was ſacred; not to diſcover his Lu- 


tention, acquainted him with the Reſolution be 


had taken againſt the Hife of Mithrilatas. Hen 


trius was moſt ſenſibly touched with this cruel Re- 


ſolution of Antigonus againſt an Innocent Price, 


his Familiar, bis Confident, Compani on, and Friend, 
not knowing how to manage Fimſeif wich : Inno» 
cence, bet wirt his Friendſhip to the Prince, and 
his Promiſe to bis Father; Abt the next Mor 

ning Mithridates coming according to his Cu- 
ſtom to divert himſeif wich Demetrius, he diem 
him aſide from the Company, and without opens 


ing his Lips, with the Point. — his Javelin be tis 


ced theſe tN/ Words in the Duſt, obliging Auiabri⸗ 

dates to read them, ( Fly Mithridates 3 wt hc — 

further -notice, 8 noms out with his Faot 
r 


they returned to thei and ann 
accuſtom'd Divertiſements: I — In 


Mitbridates, ho Was very apprebenfing, -eably 
perceived by this Artifice that ſomething ſatal was 


determined againſt him + as and "= 
ore 


Ha babe; 


= 29> D259 


that it as Mis 
thridates, who having reaped. the Golden Harveſt, 


ving firſt obliged him, 


ess ges © 928 


Po 


of them ſtill combati 
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DRMETAIUS. 


fore ſecrevly raking Poſt that very Nightz be di- 


ted the Court, — hid Rſoage into Cappado- 


cia; where reſolving to be reyenged of {uripe 
for this intended :Perfidy, he immediately "_— 
numerous Army, and eons after - accom 
the Dream of 'Autjronus, whom, by the Force of hi 
Armies, he defpoiled of many large Provinces 
Territories; gnd«by his great — Aisbnced 
the Royal Houſe of Poxtus ;-Phe laſt of his (Rice 
and Name, and the eighth in lineal Sueceſſon ROM. 
him, being that unfortunate: Mirbridates King of 
Pontus, whole Deſtiny ſo lately made an Addition 
to the Triumphs of — Roman Eagles. 
This may ſerve for a Specimen of the early and - 
uncommon Generofirya and Honofir of Demetriss jbur 
it was not long n outh, tranſported 
with the —— os Defire Fame and Glory, met 
with nobler Occaſions of fi * Courage 
and his Arms; for as ; the oor 
that there was a continual 2 among 
Elements which compoſe the Univerſe} þ — 
with his Neigb 
and all of them continually ſtriving to enlarge the 
— oat? {did it 
— — Succeſſors of the great Alinun- 
der, xe whom, eſpecully Thoſe whoſe Do- 
minions lay com ous, there was an eternal Jea 
louſie, almoſt perperua rpetual Wats: For Anti 
who kept his in the Metropolis of Phry- 
gia, Advice that his Nei —— Ptolemy, 
— paſſed from the Ifland of Cog9a6; did with 
ent Army invade Syria, and had reduced moſt 
the conſiderable Places in that Country undcr 
his Obedience, either by Force or Compoſition ; 
he diſpatched his Son Demetrius, not then much 
above the Age of twenty two Years, at the Head 
of a gallant Army, to arreſt the Succeſſes of the 


r Ptolemy; bis was the firſt time that 


K 4 he 


- | 
1 
% 
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Forces ſat down before Gaza, he matched _ 
Thither. Upon his Approach Prolemy drew. off 
Army from the Siege, being as willing as Deme- 


trius was haſty to put the matter to the fatal De- 


ciſion of the Sword: But here Fortune, who was 
betimes reſolved to ſnew her Inſtability, was not 
at all. propitious to Demetrius; ſor after a cruel 
Bat tel, which was obſtinately maintained by De- 
metrius with the loſs of five thouſand of the mot 
the Victory and tbe. Field to Plolem, wha took, 
beſides eight thouſand Priſoners, all his Arms, Car- 
riages, Ammunition, and his Camp, which was ex- 
ceeding rich: Nor was it at all ſtrange, that a young 
Prince of ſo {lender Experience in Military A ffait 
Mould be vanquiſhed by an old beaten Captain in 
the Trade of War, and one trained up under the 
Diſcipline of Alexander, by whoſe prodigious For- 
tune even Victory herſelf ſeemed to be overcome, 
and to ſubmit tamely to his conquering Arms. How- 
ever Ptolemy, who was as truly Generous as he was 
Great, made a moſt honourable uſe of this Adv 


for he immediately returned all che rich S poils of che 


Field, together with the enlarged Priſoners, with 


this Compliment to Demetrius, That he had not com- 
bated with him for Riches, but for Glory and Empire. 

Demetrius was infinitely ſurprized at this unex- 
pected Generoſity, and one might ſee the warm 
Blood mount into his Face, to be a ſecond time 
vanquiſhed. by this abliging Civility of Ptolemy, 


which was more  inſupportable than what he had 


ſuffered by his Arms; but as ſoon as be had a little 
7 recover 
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recoyered the Disorder, into Which this Action 
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had put him, May tbe Cod, cried be, accord. me: 
is only Bounty: that I may nt long be indebted, to. 
olemy, bus. that it -may one day come within my, 


we TER, 

+1 t might well de ex 'TNC ce OL LON 
Diſaſter, to be defeated in the v Pat each 
his Arms, would bave cooled the Courage of 
young Warrior; and poſſibly 2 of his 
Age would have been able to ſupport ſuch a nota- 
ble Orerthrow, with ſo mach Temper: But Be- 
netrius, who was a very extraordinary Perſon, de- 
meaned himſelf, upon this Occaſion even to Admi- 
ration; rather like an old Captain, who had beet 
long acquainted, with the Traverſes of a capricious 
and inconſtamt Fortune, than a young and unexpe» 
rienced Prince: For he ſet himſelf, with all che 
A to 52 5 Arms 3 
gazines; to xally 18 iſperſed 100 to reintorce 
them with Recruits, and to 5 his new Le- 
vies in the Diſcipline of War; he. ſtr 1 
the conſiderable Garriſons, and with unwearied 
Diligence performed all the Duties of an expert 
General, and by his Example infuſed new Life and 
Courage into the Hearts of his Soldiers, inſomuch 
that They, who before were almoſt ready to pre- 
ſent the Conqueror with the Keys of thoſe Cities 
which they were to defend, now put on Reſolu- 


«+ ay * 
„ 2 


tions, not to part with an luch of Ground, which 


Ptolemy ſhould not purchaſe with the hazard of 
his Life. When the News of this Deſtat was 
brought to Antigonus, he received it without any 
greater Emotion, than ſaying, Ptolemy bas indeed 
got a Victory over, a Company. of Youths, but ere. long 
he ſhall find that be muſt combat with Men. Inti- 
mating, that ſhortly. he would undertake the Ma- 
nagement of the War in his own Perſon. Bur 

_— 1 Demetrius 


wy 20 rb 2 
Demetrius ſending 


command the = 


= — * | 
might more Þ:ond. wt cg of the Prince-th 
the Loſs of the former Battel, ſent him a new 
| % te che Office of an e 
1 2 rt Bieden 
Morde eaſter Cin Pn: Lieutenant 
with a powerful Army took the Field, and lookin 
upon Demetrius, ſinee his laſt ow, as 


in his Ima ination driven him out of Syria, 
before he ſaw Bim: But he quickly found himſelf 
deceiyed; —. 8 Demetrius by haſty Marches came fo 
22 pon Him, that he ſurpried the Ge- 
and his Ay: making Him, and ſeven thou- 
er of 42 principal Officers and Soldiers, 'Priſos 
ners of War, before they heard: of his A5 
Phe whole Booty of wed which was 
rich, fell like wiſe into his Hande; but it was 
That which ave Demetrius any Satisfaction, com- 

2 to the Pleaſure which be took, when, by this 
Advantage, he found himſelf in a Condition to he 
weren rerepged upon Prolemy, for his laſt 'obl#- 
5 ging Courtefie. However Demetrius in this 'Aﬀait 
reſolved to comport bimſelf according to'his 
Duty, and therefore he diſpatched an Expreſs to 
Aniſgonus to give him an Recount of his 1cceſs, 


to difpoſe of his | Conqueſt. © Antigonss, who was 


moſt ſurprizingly tranſported with Joy at this un- 


expected News, and not leſs at the Noble Inclitit+ 
tions of his Son, immediately returned him in An- 
wer, that he left him intirely at his own Freedom ani 
Diſcretion, to make what Uſe he pleaſed of the 
Victory which he had gained. Demetrius was even 
raviſhed with Contentment at his Commiſſion, 


which 


i Ha that 
1 


wr of We dad af vanguahed Army be 


and 't6 receive his Directions and Commands, how 


rng gg der enn eg eZ. Seegers ere tt. and 


DEMEKTRIUS. 


which:wws . 
7 | 
ber 


ras of the e, os bl revived from 2 | 
kia deten: ee fo daſely: fallowed by 
trius, that in a little time he Htalemy to a- 
bandon- Syria; and having the: Affairs of 


that Province, he haſted to return into the Hh ms 


of his Father, who than kept his Reſidenee at 
pe So ſoon as Antigonus was advertiſed of his 
pproach, he hat not che Patience to attend Abe 
— Delay of his coming, but with a noble Train 
he — leſt the as and went to meet 
the Prince; and with bat Caceſſos and Indear- 
| _ 2 Wt ng gon 
0-hapeti 8 t 0 imgide, 
— — ;exprolsz but he conduſted him 
home in great —— amidſt a thonſand, Acgla- 
mations and other ſigns of Jex, hich ſoemed x0 
be owing rather to his ale Roturn aue ue. 

ſpecous Sueceſs of his Arms. W 
But it was not longrbefare Giger as forced 
to 2 the Satisſaſtion of his Conveſatian; theing 
obliged to {end him ao :reduce the Malia drar 
bians. Iu this Ea peduion [Demeirius ran ane af che 
greateſt; Hazardswef his wheleLite; for the vild 
— an him into _ parched Deſacts, 
which afforded u mapper. of Subliltenee,\nor fo 
much as.a. drop-of Mater refteſh ia Amy; and 
having reduced him; to this EH remity, they drew 
up their Forees to give: him Rette: But _— 
— People abſerved the Courage 
Reſolution of the Prince, and: that he is. are 


from. 


E 0 1 KH / 


from being inthe leaſt e ue 


_ he rather ſcemed to fly like u 
upon the Prey, as if he had reſolved Warne the 
hirſt öf his Soldiers with the Blood of bis Ene 

mies, they were ſo aſtoniſnedg that conſulting their 

Fear, they thought it firtet to commit — 
to their Heel than Hands; ' and therefore wi 


— Precipitation and Diſorder they quitted the 
hos leaving Demerrias not — poſſeſſed of che 


dur of a very confiderable Booty; amo 

the vere LA net wits all rn hr 
of Water and other Provifions, with which he re- 
freſned his Army, and ſafely retreated out of that 
ſcorched Cotmtry, 1 more bafbarous chan its wild In- 
habirants. 167 c VA, 
Not long rafter; Sue whom Antigonu 
formerly chaſed our of Babylon, ting | 

the Forces he was able, with” his Army — 
that mighty City, and without much Refiſtatic 


made himſelf _ of it; and elevated Wir 


this Succeſs,” he puſhed* on ſhis good Fortune, 
and marched againſt che Countries nest 
cent to Mount Cauc — and the neighbour- 
ing Indies, hoping ubdue thoſe R egions, and 
range them — his + Dominion and — vt 
emetrius being advertiſed of this Expedition of 
Seleucus, and conjecturing that he had left Me- 
potamia but . ly guarded in his Abſence; he 
paſſed the Eupbrates with his Army, with ſuch ge- 
crecy and Expedition, that with his whole Power 
he had inveſted Babylon, before they had heard of 
the March of his Troops. He immediately command- 
ed an Attack to be made 
which Seleucus had raiſed for the Security of that 
Important Place, which was performed with that 
Vigour and Reſolution, that he carried the Fort; 
but finding himſelf not in a Condition to maſtet 
the City, he left ſeven thouſand Men in Garriſon 
. 4 ++ . 1n 
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_ DEMETRIUS. 
retreated home wards; but in bis Renith he gays 
— thoſe 


they thought firy by which ill Treatmant of thoſe 
People, though he did. extreamly emirh his Army, 
yet he impoveriſhed his own Repunstion, and loft 
the Affectiom of thoſe Countries, hu ever afret, 
Uſage: they received from Demctriuc, 


* eee 


8 on 
Ptalemy laid cloſe Siege to the City of Halicarnaſe 


5, ho. marched directly thither, and. obliging him 
— —ͤ— to decamp, — be- 


fore it, he delivered that City from an imminent 
Danger, and by his Expedition and Succeſs.in that 
Action brought à great Addition to the Reputa- 
tion and Glory of his Amp. 
And now ing, burning with che ardent 
Deſire of Glory, had fixed his Deſigns upon an 

his Owe, 


Enterprize, which was ſuitable both to his 
and the Iuclinations of his: Father Antignus; and 
Caſſander and Ptolemꝭ had laid the Neck of 
the little Grærian Commonwealchs, and to render 
thoſe Countries Maſters of their ancient Laws of 
Freedom; and certainly never any Princes under- 
took a War more us and brave, ſince the 
only Motive that induced them to it, was the 
Glory to reſtore their Freedom to the miſerable 
Grecians, and that they undertook it wholly at 
and with the Tteaſute which 
they had recovered from batbarous Nations, 
they attempted the Aſſiſtance of the moſt ciyilized 


8 
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and 
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Hich Fo 
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1 1 
— — dhat it would ſerve 


ons — over-uhichb they might ar: Dif 


therefb of OE Asti moſt 


TX woll as prudent ied, that the 
. — 


the Peania, his would 

Kay Had 5147 , if tbarl g Wers d- N ond that 
Arhe the: — 
epofitary. Ants — leaſi, they con- 

x fat put9bion, ' which. maſt in time 


md bio ne 
Eun: of five: thou- 
fad . to 2 — — — this War, 
having witli great i cation andi equi 
peda Fleep/iofi tro py — 155 Galle, 
veighed Anchor, and the Wind ſtandi 

ſteered a direct Courſe to the — — 
where at that time Demdtrias: Phatereus, who cm- 
maride& as Deputy Governour under Cay/anier, had 
his Reſidence, and had placed a ſtrong Garrison 
in the Fortreſs of Munycbia: Upon dh twenty 
fifth of May; the Wind freſhing> up into a brisk 
Gale, and Demerrias, who was reſolved to im 

the Favour which Fortune to lend him, 
by the addmiom of: Arrifiteyi himngi our P 

Flag, bore dmectly in ſor Pyraus: The G 
who deſctied the Fleet at ſumo — 
doubt but that they were Friuds, nor was the Er- 
ror diſcovered till it was tod late. It may well 
88 | be 
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be ĩtnagined, that this Surprise ꝓut 
Coe Galiies: and the whole 

— fably proaches of ant 
5 while chey were to — . — 

Defence aug Oppo hit the ſuddenneh 
of the Accident would permit, Demetrius 1 4 


ved the Mouth uf the Haven dsenbeleſi und fer 
ſtood.in directly into the Pore: er he 
entered, mounting upon the Popp of che(Adtniral 
Gally and making 4 Si — wich his Hand, ing 
that he had ſo 7 to ſay, nr cauſed ia 
wih. loud Voice make Proclamation, 
Thats was come thither with this: mixhty Far by 
the' Command of bis Fathers bur un to — 
K than bat e prayed' the Gous 1 pyeſper N 
fs 2 a6 his pious Intention; which wa} 
to. deliver tbem from the Oppreſſiow- frow-of 'Galldnderg'7 
chaſe out that armed Force, by which be bold rds 
in à cruel Subjeftion, and to refor2'to thint the Free- 
dom of" their qr Laus and  Govirnivent, 
The ,Peoplt -bearing- This, prefearly threw 
down their Arms, and clapping:cheir Hands; with 
loud Acclamations of Joy they 2 — intreat- 
ed Demetrius to land, cating him their Deliveret 
and | BenefaQor, and alli him of a welcome 
Entertainment. This ſuddem Revolt of the Citi 
zens obliged Pbalareus, who ſaw it impoſſible te 
reſiſt, to ſend certain of his Officers to = 
1 to 13 from him, upon lis Suryender, RO. 
nourable e and Protection from the Outtapes 
of che * who bated him for nuer's 
and whoſe Infolences, in this chan 
tune, he had bu tos juſt Apprehen ons to be 1 
fraid of. Demetmias, Ge to his aecuſtomed 
r treated the Meſſeigess very reſpectful- 
and having an exttaofdinaty Venerkion for the 
2 on and — Phaleres, ho ſent Aviſtudenit? 


a uſually 


of 


the Caputo 


— 
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| of Aid, apartiqulat Favourite 10 Ihnen back 
__—— alereus,' 


Thoſe: under his: Command, not only of cher Li 
away wit h a ſufficient; Convoy tothe City of Thebes, 
whiber Phalereus deſired he might have Liberty 
Wie, e eee eee 0, 3. 49 43 49 
Nov though: Demetrius had the moſt paſſionate 
Delire in the World to view the ſo much celebra- 
ted City of Athens, yet baving ſolemnly vowed: he 
Kat e 5 — wy 2 
tire iberty rom Ga „ he. tor re it for the | 
preſent, and baving blocked up the Citadel of, A. 
mcbia with a ſtrang Rampart. and deep Graff, be 
immediately weighed, and with his Fleet ſtood o- 
ver for Megara, here alſo Caſſ ander had a ſtrang 
Garriſon, Which would, if not removed, prove an 
uneaſie Neighbourhood to his newly; delivered 4. 
i benia | . 44 "INV ' 8. A fy 0 Wms 5 rd ae! "OI 
- Whilſt his Army laid cloſe Siege to Megara, 
Demetrius underſtanding that Crateſi polis the Wir 
dow of Poliperchon, a Lady whole Beauty was in 
greater Reputation than her Virtue, was at Pa- 
7745, and that as he underſtood ſhe bad no Aver- 
ſion for him, he reſolyed ſecretly to make her a 
Viſits and therefore leaving the Siege, he took 
only a few light Horſemen for his Attendants, and 
went in purſuit of this extravagant Amour: And 
that he might without Diſcovery, and with more 
Freedom, enjoy the Converſation. of this celcbra» 
ted Beauty, he commanded his-Retinue to pitch 
à Tent at ſome Diſtance from Patzres, and there 
to attend his Return, and ſo with only two or three 
of his moſt intimate Confidents he took his way 
towards the City; but whether by the Treach 
of the Lady, or by pure | Accidenty-.is-uncertaing ſo 
it happened, he fell into an Ambuſcade of a 
of Caſſander s Troops, and was ſo warmly — 


Party 
that 


Ae . e ere 
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that he was obliged by changing his Coat with 
one of the ordinary Soldiers, and ſo digung 
himſelf, hy the Swiftneſs of his Horſe to purchaſe 
a diſhonourable Safety, the juſt Reward of ſuch 


an Adventure, narrowly eſcaping being made Pri- 


ſoner to his Enemies, by rendering up his Liberty 
to the Charms of a laſcivious Woman, and an un- 
juſtifiable Paſſion. The Party finding he was too 
well mounted to be taken, returned and ſeized his 
Tent, where they found many curious Preſents in- 
tended for his Miſtreſs, which made another Ad- 


dition to the loſs of his Honour and Deſign, tho 


a Reward proportionable to the Undertaking. 

But he had — Succeſs in his Wars than in 
his Amours, for returning to the Camp, he ſtor- 
med the City of Megara; but at the Requeſt of 
the Athenians, who had aſſiſted him in the Expe- 


dition, he would not — his Soldiers to com- 


mit any Violences or Spoil, but having chaſed a- 
way the Garriſon, he reſtored the Inhabitants to 
their Freedom and Laws, as he had before treated 
the Athenians. It happened that the Philoſopher 
Stilpo did at that time reſide near Megara, a Perſon 
of great Reputation for his retired and contempla- 
tive Life; Demetrius, who had a great Curioſity to 
ſee him, ſent for him, and the Philoſopher being 
come into his Preſence, Stilpo, ſaid he, I hope you 
bave received no ill Uſage, nor loſt any of your Goods 
by my Soldiers; My Lord, replyed he ſmartly, I have 
not met with any who have thought Knowledge or Virtue 
ſo valuable as to plunder them from me. But it ſeems, 
that _ the taking of the City Demetrius had be- 
ſtowed Liberty upon all the Slaves, and among the 
reſt upon the only one belonging to the poor Phi- 
loſopher; and when he was about to take his leave, 
Demetrius, having extreamly careſſed him, Well, 
Stilpo, ſaid he, I leave your City in perfect Liberty 
and Freedom z True, my Lord, anſwered hg briskly, 

Vor, VII. L for 
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for you have not left us ſo much as one Slave belong. 


ing to us. | | Nai 
8 nee returning from Megara 3 
ſate down before the Cittadel of Munycbia, Whi 
in a few days he took by Aſſault, and cauſed the 
Fortifications to be demoliſhed; and thus having 
accompliſhed his Deſign, at the importunity of the 
Atbenians, who requeſted him to refreſh himſelf 
after his Fatigue, he ſolemnly entered the City, 
where caufing the People to be ſummoned, in the 
Audience of a numerous Aſſembly, he publickhy 
acquainted them, That he did not only freely re- 
ſtore them to the Liberty of their former popular 
Government, but would prevail with his Father 
Antigonus to beſtow upon them fifteen thouſand 
Meaſures of Wheat, and ſuch a proportion of:"Tim- 
ber, as would enable them to build an hundred Gal- 
lies for the Defence of their City. In this manner 
did the 4thenians recover their popular State, after 
they had loft it for the ſpace of fifreen Years, from 
the time of the fatal War of Lamia, and the un- 
lucky Battel before the City of Cranon; after 
which they had been under a ſeeming Oligarchy, but 
really under the ſingle Government of Deme- | 
trius Phalereus the Deputy-Licutenant of Caſſar- WI 2" 


der. m: 

But the exceſſive Honours which the 4thenians Ml *** 

| beſtowed upon their Deliverers, Antigonus and De- th 
metrius, drew upon them the Envy of other Prin- 

ces, and an univerſal Jealouſie among all their Neigh- ( 

bours; for here it was, that by the Courtſhip of 7 


the Atbenians, they firſt took upon them the Style MW 
of Majeſty and the Title of Kings, which hitherto ve 
they had declined, as only of right appertaining to ag 
the lineal Deſcendants of Philip and Alexander the like 

Great, and which the reſt of his Captains ſeemed to © Co 
renounce. Bur fo tranſported were the 4thenians, © © 

that with a wild and extravagant Gratitude, they Fr 
S 2 beſtowed 
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beſtowed upon them not only the Title of Kings, 
but of their Tutelar Deities and Deliverers; and to 
enhance the Compliment, by a common Vote it 
was decreed to 8 the Style of the City, which 
formerly named the Year according to the name of 
the Annual Magiſtrate; ſo that now a Prieſt of the 
two Tutelar Divinities, who was to be yearly cho- 
ſen, was to Py thar Honour; and all publick Acts 
and Inſtruments were ordered to bear their eſe un- 


der his Name. And in the (1) Peplum, which was 


conſtantly born in Proceſſion in Minerva's ſolemn 
Feſtival, they cauſed the Portraits of thoſe two 
Princes to be drawn among the reſt of their Gods, 
the Patrons and Guardians of their City, They al- 
ſo cauſed an Altar to be erected and conſecrated in 
the Place where Demetrius firſt alighted from his 
Chariot, calling it the Altar of the Deſcent of De- 
metriusz they added two new Companies or Tribes 
to their former Number, calling them after the 
Names of thoſe Princes Antigonides and Demetriades 3 
and to the Senate, which conſiſted of five hundred 
Perſons, Fifty being choſen according to the anci- 
ent Conſtitution out of every Tribe, they added 
one Hundred more out of theſe two new Compa- 
nies. But the moſt ſordid of all their groſs and un- 
manly Flatteries was the Decree propoſed by Stra- 
tocles, by which it was ordained and enacted, that 
the Ambaſſadors, which they ſhould ſend to Anti» 


(1) The Atbeniaus every fifth | that ſuch a one was worthy of the 
Year celebrated the Panathenaa, Peplum, intimating that he was a 


or ſolemn Feſtival of Minerva, and 
carried in Płoceſſion the ſacred 
Veil, or Peplum, whereon were 
figured the Actions of Minerva, 
and the Defeat of the Tizans. They 
likewiſe repreſented in it thoſe 
Commanders who had madethem- 
ſelves famous by their Exploits, 
From whence came the Saying 


braye Soldier. This Veil was a 
large Robe without Sleeves. ſome· 
thing like a Mantle. It was carried, 
or rather drawn by Landin a Veſſel 
prepared for thar purpoſe along 
the Ceramicus as far as the Temple 
of Ceres at Eleuſina, from whence 


it was conducted back at laſt, and 
conſecrated in the Citadel. 
L 2 Lionut 
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gonus and Demetrius, ſhould have the ſame Style and 


Character with Thoſe they were accuſtomed to ſend 
to Delphi, to conſult rhe Oracle of the Pythian A. 


pollo, or to Elis to the Olympian Jupiter, to perform 


the Grecian Solemnities, and to make Oblations for 
the Safety and Preſervation of their City, whom 
they called, The Embaſſadors of the Gods. | 
This Stratocles was a Perſon of a moſt inſolent and 
vicious Temper, one who had led a lewd anddiſho. 
neſt Life, not much unlike the infamous Cleon. He 
kept a Concubine named Phylacium, who one day 
bringing him a Diſh of certain Heads for -his Din- 
ner; Look, ſaid he diſdainfully, 7 muſt dine upon 
Heads, which we Stateſmen play with like Tennis- ball. 
At another time, when the Athenians received that 
notable Defeat near the Iſland of Amorgos, he haſt- 
ed from the Encounter, and before the News could 


arrive at the City, having got a Chaplet of Flowen 


upon his Head, he came riding through the Cera- 
migue Street, with ſuch a ſhew of Triumph, as if 
the Athenians had been Conquerors, and inſtantly 
commanded all the People to render Thanks to the 
immortal Gods, and keep a ſolemn Feſtival for the 
happy Victory. Bur whilſt they were in the height 
of their Gaiety and Joy, the Meſſengers, who 
had made no haſte ro bring the evil Tidingy, 
arrived with a true Account of the Diſaſter, 
and 'the People being enraged that he had thus 
impoſed upon them, he confidently came among 
them, and made this Jeſt of the Matter, Very fine, 
ſaid he, and I warrant you think you do bravely now 
zo be angry, and to reproach me for having made you 
two Holidays. This was the way of this Humouriſt 
Stratocles. * 

But there was ſtill Another of theſe audacious 
Flatterers botter even than Fire, if I may make uſe 
of the Words of Ariſtophanes, who reſolving to out- 
ſhoot Stratacles in his own Bow, propoſed, that : 
| | ſhou 
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ſhould be decreed, that whenſoever Demetrius ſhould 
honour their City with his Royal Preſence, they 
ſhould treat him with the ſame Ceremonies and Ho- 
nours as they were accuſtomed to pay to the Dei- 
ties of Ceres and Bacchus, and that to make his Re- 
ception more ſplendid and magnificent, a Talent 


of Silver ſhould be iſſued out of the Exchequer to 


provide Sacrifices and Oblations, to be offered to 


this new Divinity. | | 


In ſhort, they ſtrained their Inyention to that. 


degree of Extravagancy, that they changed the 


Name of the Month of * Munychion, and called it * January 


Demetrion; and the Feſtivals of Bacchus, which u- 
ſed to be celebrated upon the laſt Day of chat Month 


by the Name of Dionyſia, they altered into the 


Name of Demetria. Bur the incenſed Deities ſoon 
manifeſted their Diſpleaſure at theſe ſacrilegious 
Flatteries, by divers uncommon Preſages and Pro- 
digies; for as they were in a pompous Proceſſion 


carrying the Peplum, in which Antigonus and Deme- 
trius were by publick Decree repreſented together 


with Jupiter and Minerva, through the high 
Street, a ſudden and impetuous Guſt of Wind tore 
the Banner from the top to the bottom. (1) A 
ſtrange Crop of poiſonous Hemlock, a Weed for- 


(1) Of theſe three Accidents, was not ſafe for him to oppoſe open= 
which are repreſented hereby Plu- | ly, might not watch bis Opportuni- 
zarch as ſo many Prodigies, and | ty, and in the Night-time plant a 
viſible Inſtances of divine Wrath, | great many Sprigs of Hemlock 
the Firſt and the Laſt have nothing ] round thoſe Altars of Autigonus and 
in them but what is natural. The | Demetrius, to make it believed that 
Second indeed ſeems of a more ex- | the Gods declared that the Arhenians 
traordinary Nature, and at firſt | deſeryed to die for their Wicked - 
View has ſomething in it of the | neſs and Impiety, or rather that 


Prodigeous, and yet if I may be {thoſe Princes were more worthy | 


alowed to ſpeak my Thoughts, I | of. Death, than of the Honours 
do not ſee why ſome honeſt Athe- | that were paid them; for Hemlock 
nian. a Man of Senſe and Reſolution, | was the Puniſhment inflicted on 
being ſhocked at the facrilegious | Criminals, | 
Impieties of the Athenians, which it | 


3 merly 
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merly an abſolute Foreigner to that Soil, ſprung 
up about the Altars which they had erected to tho 
new Divinitiesz they were forced alſo to intermit 
the ſolemn Feſtivals of Bacebus, for that the v 
Day on which they uſed to be annually celebrated, 
there happened ſuch a ſevere and rigorous Froſt, that 
not only the Vines and Fig-trees were all blaſted, 
but even the green Wheat was likewiſe deſtroyed; 


which gave occaſion to (2) Philipides, a declared E. 


nemy to Stratocles, to lafh him in theſe Verſes. 


The Man of whom our blaſted Vines complain, 

And the Torn Enſign, which the Gods diſdain, 
| Who did to Mortals Divine Honours pay, 

'Twas He who hurt us, not an innocent Play. 


This Pbilipides was a Perſon for whom King Ly« 
fimachus had ſuch an extraordinary Value, that for 
His fake he conferred many Royal Favours upon the 
Athenians, and had even ſuch a ſuperſtitions Ve- 
neration for him, that when he was about to un- 
dertake any Affair of great Importance, he ever con- 
ſulted firſt with Philipides, and was uſed to ſay, that 
he always took his very Preſence for a lucky Omen 
in his Enterprizes. Nor was it altogether without 
Reaſon that he thus eſteemed him, for Philipides 
was a Perſon of an honeſt and divertive Converſati- 
on, wholly free from the nauſcous Humours of the 
ſervile and officious Courtiers; and as his Humour 
was eaſie and innocent, ſo was it alſo gay and plea» 
ſant, as may appear by this Paſſage. Ly/imacbus up- 
on a certain time being extreamly obliged with his 


(1) He was an Athenian, Bro- [his Genius, and ſhews Lyſimachu'; 
ther of Morſimus, and a Poet in |who had ſo great an Opinion of 
the new Comedy. He was Au- him, was a Pririce of an exquiſite 
thor of four and fifty Plays. This | Taſte and Judgment, 
fipgle Fragment is a Specimen of 


diverting 
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diverting Company, demanded of him, Philipides,, 
ſaid he, at will - you that I 
withal; and I will do it? With what your 'Majeſty 
pleaſel, replyed he, provided yap do not load me with 


the Honour of being of jou Privy-Council: Such a 


Perſon was honeſt Philipides, and I therefore thought 
it not amiſs to prefer the innocent Comedian, before 
this impious haranguing Flatterer'$:ratockes.. 

But Fuat which exceeds: all other Follies and 
Flatteries was That of Dromoclides of Sphettus, who 


when there was a Debate concerning ſending to the 


Delphian Oracle to enquire the lucky Minute for 
the Conſeeration of certain Bucklers, he propoun- 
ded in the Aſſembly, that they ſhould rather ſend 
to conſult the Oracle of Demetrius; and for the hors 
rible Rarity of the Propoſitions, I will repeat the 
very Words of the Deetetal Order, which was in 
theſe Terms. May it be happy and propitious / 'The 
People of Athens have decreed" and ordained, that u „t 
Perſon ſhall be choſen among the Athenian. Citizens, 
who ſhall be deputed to be ſent to our great Deliverer, 
and after be hath duly performed the juſt Rites and Sa- 
crißces, ball enquire of him, in what moſt religions and 
decent manner he will pleaſe to direft the Conſecration 
of the Bucklersz and according tu the Anſwer which his 
Oracleſhip ſhall be pleaſed to return, the People ſhall be 
obliged to put it in ſpeedy Execution. Thus did theſe 
officious Flatterers, with their impious Breath, 
blow up poor Demetrius, already crazed with his 
Succeſſes and Honours, almoſt into a perfect Pleu- 
reſie and Madneſs. | 
Demetrins, who was naturally amorous, in this 
Interval of Leiſure from his Martial Affairs, be- 
came paſſionately in L.ove with a fair Athenian La- 
dy, whoſe Name was Euridice: She was deſcended 
of the ancient Houſe of Miltiades, that celebrated 


Captain, and had been married very young to O- 


pheltas Prince of 3 having the Misfortune 
=” to 
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to be divorced from-him by his untimely Death, ſhe 
was not able to brook that melancholy Court, but 
retired her ſelf to Athens, whence Demetrius, who 
was as fortunate at 8 the tender Hearts of 
fair Ladies, as the Walls of the moſt obſtinate Ci- 
ties, after a ſhort Siege of Courtſhip overcame the 
Difficulties and Averſions, with which ſhe defend- 
ed her ſelf againſt ſecond Nuptials, and was mar- 
ried to her. The Athenians took this Marriage for 
an extraordinary Favourdone to their City of which 
the Lady was a Native, when-as in Truth it was 
the effect of a natural Propenſity which he had to 
Variety, for he had many Wives at the ſame time; 
but among them all Philla was the Lady to whom 
he paid the moſt Reſpect and Deference; ſhe was 
the Daughter of Antipater, and the Widow of Cra- 
terus, who while he lived was of all the Succeſſors 
of Alexander the moſt beloved, and at his Death the 
moſt univerſally lamented by the Macedonians: And 
for theſe Reaſons Antigonus had obliged him to mar- 
ry her, notwithſtanding the Diſparity of their. Years, 
Demetrius being much younger than that Princeſs; 
and when upon that Account he made ſome Difh- 
culty of complying with his Father's Pleaſure, An- 
tigonus whiſpered him ſoftly in his Ear this Coupler, 
alluding to ſome Verſes in Euripides 


Let not her Years your Love abate, 
. But marry where's the beſt Eſtate. 


Bur as it frequently happens in ſuch unequal Mat- 
ches, how much Reſpe& and Deference ſoever Deme- 
rrius paid to her Birth, Quality and Fortune, Phills 
was never intirely poſſeſſed of his Heart : for beſides 
ſeveral other Ladies whom he married, he had al- 
ways many Miſtreſſes, and was a Prince that ſur- 
paſſed all others of his time, in abandoning himſelf 

to 
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to the infamous Slavery of his Paſſions, .and 1 un- 
bounded Pleaſ ure... 3 

But he was not ſo abſolutely chatmed with the 
ſoft Lute of Venus, but that he had ſtill an Ear for 
the ſhrill Notes of Bellona's Trumpet; and there 
happening at this time a;new Conteſt with Po- 
lemy,. concerning the Iſland of Cyprus, Antigonus 
ſent for him to command his Troops in that Expe- 
dition. His Unwillingneſs to abandon the glorious. 
Enterprize of the Deliverance of Greece, which he 
had ſo fortunately begun, did for ſome time ſlrug- 
gle with his Compliance to the King's Command; 
and ſeeing that he could not at preſent effect his 
Deſign by the Force of his Arms, he attempted: 
to accompliſh it by Cunning and Artifice: He: ſent: 
therefore to Cleonides, Ptolemy's Governor in Sicy- 
on and Corinth, and Nl made him very ad- 
vantageous Offers, if he would only retire from 
thoſe Places, and leave them at entire Liberty: But 
Cleonides diſdainfully rejetcting all ſorts: of Conditi- 
ons, Which might blemiſh his Reputation with the 
Infamy of ſo baſe a Treachery to his Maſter, he 
was for that time forced to quit the; Proſecution 
of his Deſigns in Favour of the Grærians, and to 
apply himſelf to the War with Prolemy : He 
therefore imbarked his Troops, and witha mighty 
Navy failed. directly to the Island of .. Cyprus, 
where immediately upon his Arrival he fell up- 
on Menelaus the Brother of Ptolemy, and gave 
him a notable Defeat. The News of this Af 
front ſo inraged Prolemy,. that he came in Perſon 
with all his Naval, Power and Land- Forces, to 
egy the Diſgrace of his Brother's Over; 
Owe ,..-;'+ "7 ) ail ds £99; Habs 
When both theſe Fleets were come within fight, 
Ptolemy having commanded His to drop their An- 
chors, he ſent this inſolent Meſſage to Demetrius, 
That if be conſulted his Safety or Honour, be would 

| | ; : take 
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take this timely Advice, an inſtuntiy reti beſarg T 
his whole Fleet and Land- Forces were cone up; for! 
that otherwiſe' be would compel bim to do it "with 
Shame and Ignoming. Demoerrius, not in the leaſt ſhocks 
ed by theſe impotent Menaces, returned him an 
Anſwer more civil in Appearance, but nor leſt high 1 
and daring. Von may acquaint Ptolemy, ſaid he to F 
the Meſſengers, that I will ds him the Favour 1 * 
permit him to eſtape, if he will oblige bimſelf upon his v 
Honour to withdruw bis Carriſon from Sicyon and tl 
V 

P 

8 
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Corinth, and male thoſe Cities: Poſſeſſors of their own 
Won CET 1990.5 £19 NN NL 
The Conteſt between theſe two potent Princes, 
and the Iſſue of this War was ſuch, as had net 
only a ſingle Influence er. but muſt 
draw after it the Interetts of many other Princes 
and Sovercigris y for it was apparent that He upon 
whom Victory ſhould incline to beſtow her Ladw- 
rels, would' thereby become not only Maſter of the 
Kingdoms of Cyprus and Qria, but be undoubted- 
ly the moſt potent and formidable Monareh' of all 
the Succeſſors of Alexander. 1 30 Vinten 
The Flcets had not long lain within View of 
one aflother, but that Prolemy reſolving to put it 
to the Iſſue of & Combat, and in order thereunts, 
having commanded Menelaus, Who lay in the Pott 
of Salamine with ſixty Gallies, that in the heat of 
the Engagement he ſnhould atrack the Rear of De- 
metriuss Fleet, he inſtantiy weighed, and with all 
the Forèe of Sails and Oars he aſſailed Demetriu 
with 4 Fleet of one hundred Gallies, excellently 
well - manned and appointed for the Combat. But 
Demetrius, who apprehended his Deſign, comman- 
ded ten of his Gallies to row up to the very Mouth 
of the Haven of Salamine, and there to place them- 
ſelves ſo advantageouſly, that Menelaus could nei- 
ther come out with his Fleet, nor be able to com- 
bat them, but upon unequal Numbers; and — 4 
MATES | 183 
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is, having ranged dis Land- Army upon the 
Fre he advanced to meet Prob) with one hun- 
dred and eighty Gallies; and attacked him with 
ſuch a furious Tmpetuofity, that in à little time he 
forced him, with only eight of the lighteſt ad 
moſt nimble Sailors in his Fleet, to ſave himſeff vy 
Flight; leaving Demetrius in fo entire a Poſſeſfion 
of the Victory, that ſeventy of his ſtouteſt Gallies 
were taken, and the reſt ſunk, together with alt 
the Seamen, Soldiers, Victuallers, and the 'Galtfohs, 


which carried his Women, Friends, Officers, 85 
5 


principal Servants, his Treafuxe, and all- the Ln 
gines and Ammunition which he had provided for 
/ 2 YC Re 
Among the Number of Thofe whom Fortune 

Victory made Priſoners to Demetrius, the 
celebrated Lamia chanced to be One; a Lady, 


> 


mour and Converſati- 
berty 


= 


morous only of Ltnia. „ 
After the gaining of this 00 Victory, Dehne- 
trius came before Salamine z and Menelaus, upon his 


firſt Approach beiby unable to make any confide- 


rable eliftance, urrendered himſelf and Fi n 


Fleet, together with twelve hun Horſe, an 
twelve thouſand Foot, wich all their Arms an 
Ammunition: But That which added to the Glory 
of this Victory, was the generous 9 1 of 
Demetrius to the Vanquiſhed; for after he had. 
given 
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given honourable Funerals to the Dead, he beſtow- 
ed Liberty upon the Living; and that he might 
not forget his flattering Athenians, he ſent Them, 
1 a Preſent, compleat Arms for twelve hundred 
-- | Le ann Fw ME OR 
To carry this happy News, Ariſtodemus of Mi- 
letus, the moſt affected Flatterer belonging to the 
Court, was diſpatched to Autigonus; and He, to en- 

baunce the welcome Meſſage, was reſolved to rai 
the Expectation to the higheſt Piteb, by delaying, 
His Satisfaction to the lateſt Moment: He there- 
fore commanded the Frigat, which tranſported him, 
to come to an Anchor in the Road; and having 
ordered all the Ship's- Crew to remain aboard, he 
took the Long-Boat, and was ſet aſhore Alone: 
One may well imagine the.King was in great Pain 
to know the Iſſue of this Encounter, and when he 
was informed, that Ariſtodemus was coming all a: 


lone, it put him into ſtrange Inquietudes and Diſ- 
orders, leſt he ſhould be e ſome fatal 
Tidings; his Impatience growing importunate, he 
ſent one Meſſenger after another, to enquire. what 
News; but e ee, walking very gravely, and 
with a ſettled Countenance, without making any 
Anſwer, ſtill marched on ſoftly towards the Pa- 
lace: Antigonus, who could not divine the mean» 
ing of this Delay, and no longer able to ſupport 
the Eagerneſs of his Expectations, ee to 
the Gate of the Palace, followed by a Train of 5 
inquiſitive Courtiers, and trembling, bet wixt the 
uneaſie Combat of the Paſſions of Hope and Fear, 
he advanced to meet this Fantaſtick Envoy; as ſoon 
as Ariſtodemas ſaw him within hearing, ſtretching 
out his Hands, he accoſted him with this loud Ex- 
clamation, Royal Sir, ſaid he, Rejoyce/ Me have 
gloriouſly vanquiſhed Ptolemy, We are abſolute Ma- 
ſters of Cyprus, and have taken above ſixteen thous 
ſand Priſoners. To which Antigonus coldly replied, 
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DEMETRIUS. 


Welcome Ariſtodemus, with your good News 3 but 


truly fince you have. made us purchaſe it at ſo enhauy- 
red a Price of ExpeFation, you muſt een be content td 


be paid in your on Coin, and languilh in the long 


Fancy of a ſlow Reward. w 4 
The SA who were ecſtaſied with this 
good News, taking a ſudden Limit from this Ap- 
pellation of Ariſtodemus, in great Pomp proclaim- 
ed Antigonus and Demetrius ings, and immediately 
placed a Diadem upon the Hea 


tion of the Letter which accompanied ir, being, 
To the moſt excellent Majeſty of King Demetrius. © 
This News arriving in Ægypt, that they might 
not ſeem to be dejected with the late Defeat, the 
Zgyptians alſo took Occaſion to beſtow the Style 
of King upon Prolemy; and the reſt of the Succeſ- 
ſors of Alexander, reſolving not to be behind-hand 
with them, aſſumed alſo the Title of Kings: Lyfi- 
machus taking at the ſame time the Royal Diadem, 
and Seleucus, who had before received it in all Ad- 
dreſſes from the barbarous Nations, alſo took it 
upon him in all the Applications which were made 
unto him from the Græcians As for Caſſander, he 
ſtill retained his ancient Style in all his Letters and 
publick Inſtruments, by leaving Others, who ad- 
dreſſed themſelves unto him, at Liberty, whether 
they would give him the Title of King, or wholly 

omit it. e ws 
But this new Addition of Honour was not con- 
fined only to the Name of King, or the Royal Or- 
naments, but ſeemed to inſpire them with ſuch 
haughty Sentiments, as in a manner changed their 
very Natures, and way of Living: For now they 
abandoned the former Familiarities towards their 
Friends, and in their very Mein, Gate, Salu- 
tations, and other Deportments, began to affect a 
ſupercilious State, and diſagreeable — 
neſs, 


of Antigonus, who 
ſent a rich Crown alſo to his Son; the Superſcrip- 
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| neſs, and affectation of Grandeur; appearing ta- 


ther like formal Actors Nel a Theater, than thoſe 
caſic, free, and obliging Perſom they were before; 
and to render themſelves mare feared, they put on 
with the Royal Habit, a certain Cruelty to their 
Subjects, to whom the fight of Puniſhments had 
formerly been very rare and unfrequent; but throw- 
ing away the Vizor of Populairty, they now open- 
ly avowed themſelves abſolute Sovereigns. This 
Fear of their Diſpleaſure begor the unmanly Vice 
of Flattery among their Followers, the whole 
Court ſtriving who ſhould be moſt forward i 
theſe obſequious and mean Compliances with che 
Humouts, which, upon this Change, they had taken 
up. | I 
175 tigonus extreamly elevated with the Succeſs of 
his Arms at Cyprus, under the Conduct of Deme- 
#rius, reſolved to puſh on his good Fortune, and in 
Perſon to lead the whole Power of his Empire a- 
inſt King Ptolemy by Land, whilſt Demetrias, as 
Admira of the Naval Forces, ſhould coaſt alon 


require. In this Expedition it deren that one 
Medius, a great Captain in the Army, had this 
odd preſaging Dream, he thought he ſaw Antigo- 
nus and his whole Army running, as if it had been 
2 Race; that at the firſt jumping off the Score, 
they ran the Heat with great Vigour and Swift- 
neſs; but that towards the end of the Career 
he ſaw Antigonus come lagging up tired, and 
almoſt breathleſs, and quite ſpent; and the E- 
vent proved accordingly; for Antigonus met with 
many Difficulties and Extremities by Land; and 
Demetrius was ſo ſhattered by foul Weather at Sea, 
that he loſt divers of his beſt Ships, Himſelf very 
narrowly eſcaping a Shipwreck; ſo that all the 
great Expectations of this Campaign came juſt to 
nothing, they being obliged to return home with- 

| out 


the Shoar, to aſſiſt him by Sea, as occaſion ſhould 
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out having got any thing beſides Loſſes and Diſ- 
appointments. RI: 22354 : * on nge Crd the 
' Antigonus, though now he was near the eightieth 
Year of his Age, ſeemed uncapable of the Fa- 
tigues of War by 'the Bulk of his Body, rather 
than by his Age, which was very green and vigo- 
rous at thoſe Vears; he therefore committed the 
Management of his greateſt Affairs unto the Prince, 
whoſe Conduct was very admirably dextrous in 
Military Matters; and the old King was induced 
to bear with thoſe exceſſive Liberties, herein he 
drowned himſelf in the time of Peace, becauſe 
he obſerved him to be the moſt temperate and ab- 
ſtemious Perſon in the World in the time of War 
ind AG.. do, 5) 24 5 
It happened, that returning one Day from his 
Field-Exerciſes, and coming to the King as his 
Cuſtom was, to kiſs him, and doing it with a lit- 
tle more than uſual Warmneſs, H#bat/ I warrant 
you, Demetrius, ſaid the King ſmiling, you farcied 
you were at the Lips of your Miftreſs Lamia: For 
She, of all his Women, had the moſt entire Poſſeſ- 
ſion of his Heart. At another time, hing been 
for ſeveral Days loſt in a Debauch among his Com- 
panions, and coming into the Preſence; Ie defired 
Antigonus that his Majeſty would excuſe him that 
he had not in ſo long time paid his Duty to 
him; the Reaſon of which was that he lud been 
ſeized with ſo violent a Defluxion of Rheuun, that 
he had been obliged to keep his Chamber. Nell? 
replied the old King, looking very pleaſi intly, 1 
was informed ſo by your Servants, but pray, Deme- 
trius, tell me, did the Defluxion come from Cilios or 
Thaſſos? alluding to the rich Wines that were 
brought from thoſe Places. And nor 1 after, 
Demetrius having given it out, that he was indiſ- 
7 Antigonus had the Curioſity to make h ĩm a 
iſit; and coming to his Apartment, out bo lts a 
ſprightly young Minion: The King entring, t ook 
pl 


LITE 
a Seat by his Bed-ſide, and taking hold of his 
Hand, began to feel his Pulſe: Demetrius, who was 
at a loſs what Excuſe to make, told him that he 
was now much better than he had been, and that 
he hoped his Fever had left him. Zes, replied the 
King very quick, I verily believe it has; for I juf 
now met it at your Chamber- Door. However, An. 
tigonus did more eaſily connive at theſe Vices, in 
regard of the other excellent Qualities whereof he 
was poſſeſſed; and indeed, this was the true Tem- 
r of this Prince, that to whatever he addicted 
imſelf, whether good or bad, he reſigned himſelf 
wholly to it for that time; and not after the Cu- 
ſtom of the Scythians, who, in the midſt of their 
Cups, were wont to call for their Arms, as it 
were to awaken their Courage, ready to fall intoa . 
Lethargy with their plentiful Glaſſes. As for De- 
metrius, if he devoted himſelf to his Pleaſures and 
Luxury, he abandoned himſelf entirely to them; 
and if the Trumpet ſounded to Horſe, he was no 
leſs aſſiduous in the Fatigues of War: he was, ber 
yond all doubt, a very great Captain, and moſt thh- 
tably dextrous, not only in his Conduct, but in 
forming his Levies, and raiſing an Army, and in 
making all the neceſſary Preparations of Stores and 
Magazines, the very Muſcles and Nerves of War, 
_ he ever took care to provide in great Abu 
ance. | . 
His great Divertiſement was in building Gallies, 
and inventing Engines of War; and having natu- 
rally a Genius addicted to Mechanicks, he did not 
apply it to the making of frivolous and unuſeful 
| Toys, after the Humour of ſome other Princes, 
\ who ſpent their vacant Hours in Painting, Muſick, 
i or Turning; as (1) Aropus King of Macedon, who 


| (1) This was ZEropus II. the | Lamps and Tablets, for he mur- 
9 fiftetaith King of Macedon, of the | dered his Ward Oreſtes the Brother 
l Race of the Temenides, He did | of Archelaus the Second, and ſeiz- 
not ipend all his time in making | ed on the Kingdom. oe: 


rook 
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took great Pleaſure in making little Lamps | 
and Tablets; OT 48 Ptolomæu Philometor, whole 
Diverſion was to cultivate: Hellebore; Henbane; Hem- 
loct, Aconite, Dorichnium, and ot her noxidus Plants, 
which he uſed to ſow Himſelf in the Royal Gar- 
dens, and with g Diligence to gather the 
Seeds in their Seaſon, the Fruits and Juices, and 
to try, Experiments of their Nature, Qualities and 
Virtues. Phe Hartbian Kings employed them- 
ſelves ſomething better becoming theit Dignity and 
Martial -Humdur; for their Diverſion was to ſhar- 
pen the Points of their Arrows, Darts, and Jave- 
lins. But the Mechanick Inventions of Demetrius, 
though deſigned for Uſe and Service, had ſome- 
thing noble and magnificent withal; and the won- 
drous Contrivance of them was ſo uncommon, that 
one might eaſily read the Character of a great 
Mind and extraordinary Genius in the Princely Arti- 
ficez they were ſuch as by their magnificent and © 
coſtly Structure, beſpoke themſelves the Products of 
a Royal Engineer, inſomuch that they did not leſs 
ſurprize his Friends with their ſtupendious Magni 
ficence, an they aſtoniſhed his Enemies With 
tbeir dreadful Beauty; and it is no leſs pleaſant 
than true What is related of them, that the very 
Enemies ag pſt W hom they were to be employed 
for their Deftruftion, could not forbear running 
to gaze with Admiration upon his Gallies of five 
and fix Ranges of Oars, as they paſſed near 
their Coaſts; and the Inhabitants of thoſe Cities 
which were to be beſieged, and ſtormed by 
thole terrible Engines, thronged to the Walls 
which they were about to © barter, ro ſatisfie 
their Curiofity with the agreeable Proſpe& of 
thoſe ſtately Machines, which from their ule were 
called Helepoles, or Taters of Cities. And even Ly- 
fmachas, of all the Kings of his time the greateſt 
Enemy of Demel ius, coming to raiſe the Siege of 
Vor. VII. * | Solos 
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Solos in Cilicity fant 20-defice the Permi non to fer 
his G4llics, and admirable Engines, which Deme- 


trius e iſily accorded him; and having gratified his 


Curioſity by a full View of them, ſtruck at once 
with Fear and Admiration, he quitted the Place 


and his Defign of relieving 


the beſieged City. The 


Rbodians alſo, whom he had long befieged;-and at 
latt reduced to Compoſition, made their humble 
Requeſt, that he would beſtow ſome one of theſe 


Engines 


* 


ſiſtance. a 
The Quarrel 


upon Them, which they m 
a Monument of His Puiſſance, and | 


N 2 


berwixt Him and the Rhodian, 


was upon the occaſion of their being Allies to 


"Ptolemy, whom they had aſſiſted againſt Demetrius; 
greateſt of all the E 
was planted againſt their Walls; (1) the B 
it was exactly iquare, each fide containing 


and in the Siege the 


ines 
of 
twenty 


four Yardsz the height of it was thirty three 
Vards, ſtill from the Baſis to the Top growing 


narrower, ſomething 


within it were ſeveral A 


like a Cone or Pyramid: 


partments or Chambers, 


which were to be filled with armed Men, and in 


every 


Story or Apartment the Front towards the 


Enemy had Windows which were to be opened, 
in order to their diſcharging their Shot and Ar- 
rows againſt the Beſieged; but That which wa 


(1) Diodorus Siculus. who has 

iven us a more cad Deſcription 
of this Machine in his twentieth 
Bock, faith, that the Sides were 
forty five Cubirs broad, and nine- 
ty high; that it had nine Stories, 
and was ſupported by four great 
Wheels cight, Cubits high. That 
within it were ba'tering Rams. 


and other Inſtruments for the Di{- 


charge of miſſive Weapons, That 


foch as could diſcharge Stones of | 


four hundred Pound Weight 


Re tering Rams, Ge, 


( placed in the lower Stories; Th 


the middle Stories were furniſttcd 
with ſuch as were contrived to 
carry Darts of the largeft Make, 
and the Upper moſt were'for Thoſe 
of the leaſt Size, and Showers of 
all kinds of Stones; that two hun- 
dred Men were poſted in it to 
work itz ſo that this Engine clear- 
ed the Walls of the Enemy, at the 
ſame time that it was Capping 


and overthrowing it with its bat- 


molt 


moſt admirable, was, that notwithſtanding the vaſt 
Bigneſs of the Engine, yet When it was moved, it 

ever ſo much as once tottered, but went upon the 
Baſis with an equal Poiſe, making a moſt dreadful 
Noiſe as it was forced: along, and thereby gave 
both Wonder and Terror to the S 9 g 
W hilſt Demetrius was at this Siege, there were 
brought to him( i) ſtomCvus two compleat Cuiraſſes 
| of poliſhed Steel, weighing each of them no more 
| than forty Pounds; and Zoilus, who had, forged 
| them, to ſhey the Excellence of their Temper, 
deſired that one of them might be tried with an 
Arrow ſhot out of one of the — yew 
ter Diſtance than ſix and twenty Lards, and upon 
the Experiment, it was found, that though the 
Dart did exactly hit the Curiaſs, yet it made no 
greater Impreſſion, chan ſuch a flight Scratch as 
might be made with the Point of a Style or Gra- 
ver. Demetrius, who was wonderfully delighted 
with the Workmanſhip, — rewarded the 
Artificer, Himſelf wore One of them in all his En- 

counters and beſtowed the Other upon Alcimus the 
Epirot, one of the moſt robuſt and gallant Cap- 
tains in bis Army: This Aleimus was one of the 
ſtrongeſt Men in the World; for his compleat Ar- 
mour waighed ſixſcore Pound, whereas the Arms 
of the ableſt of the other Soldiers rarely exceeded 
half that Weight; but notwithſtanding all his 
Strength and Courage, no Armour was Proof a- 
gainſt his ill Deſtiny; for in a furious Attack, 
whilſt he was gallantly fighting, and encouraging 
his Soldiers by his Example, he was ſlain near the 
Theatre during this Siege. 


(1) The Ile of Cyprus abounded [that Agamemmon put on a Cuĩraſa 
in that ſort of Metal, of which |ſent him as a Prefent from Cyniras 
they made excellent Armour, and |King of Cyprus, as the Reader 
were famous for it even before the | may find in the Beginning of the 
Siege of Troy; for Hamer tells us cleventh lliad. „ 0 
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cautious was he not to ſuffer too 1 Victory. Lib, xxxy, c. 10. 
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The Rhodians all the time made a brave Defence, 
inſomuch that Demetrius evidently ſaw he was not to 
maſter them without great Difficulty and Hazard; 
nevertheleſs he perſiſted in his Reſolution to try 
the laſt Extremities: And the rather, becauſe that 
the Rhodians having taken a Veſſel in which there 
was imbarked certain rich Hangings for his Pavi- 
lion, Apparel, and other Neceſſaries, as alſo the 
Letters from the Princeſs Philla, who had ſent them 
to him, they bad undecently ſent Them together 
with the Ship to Ptolem); being herein far from 
imitating the honourable Example of rhe. Atbeni- 
ans, who having ſurprized an Expreſs ſent from 
King Philip their Enemy, they opened all the Let- 
ters he was charged with, excepting only Thoſe 
directed to Queen Olympias, which with great 
Civility they ſent unopened to her. Notwithſtan- 
ding this Provocation, Demetrius, into whoſe Power 
it ſhortly after came to have repaid the Afﬀront, would 
not ſuffer himſelf to be tranſported with Revenge, 
ſo as to do a diſhonourable Action Himſelf,” which 
he condemned in Them. It happened ar that time 
that the celebrated Painter Protogenes of Caunus was 
painting the Hiſtory of the Hero (1) Faly/us, and 
the Piece was almoſt finiſhed, when Demetrius ha- 
ving made himſelf Maſter of the Suburb where 
the Painter was working at it, laid his Hands upon 
it. Immediately the Rhodians ſent a Herald ro De- 
metrius, requeſting him to ſpare ſo valuable a Per- 
formance, and not ſuffer any Injury to be done 


(i) This Falyſus was the Son of | high a Diet to blunt the Delicacy 
the Hero Ochimus, the Son of the | of his Taſte and Fancy. Pliny adds, 


Sun. Protogenes was that time | that he laid on four Lays of Co- 


painting ſome Exploit of this Fa- lours to preſerve the Piece from 
lyſus, and whilſt he was work- | the Injury of Time, and that the 
ing at it, he lived upon boiled | Care Demetrius took for the Pre- 
Rabbers, which at once farisfied | ſervation of it, made him ſlip his 
his Hunger, and his Thirſt; fo | Opportunity, and fo he loſt the 


unto 


unto it. Demetrius returned for Anſwer, that he 
would ſooner” ſet Fire to all the Statues and Pour- 
traitures of bis - Father, than ſuffer the leaſt Injury 
to be done. to ſuch a curious Piece of. laborious 
Skill and Beauty. For it is ſaid, that Protogenes 
was ſeven Vears about it, and that when Apelles 
firſt aw, it, he was fo. ſurprized, that unable to 


a 
18 


ſtifle his Admiration, he ſtood mute, ſtruck at once 


with Wonder, and a little Emulation at the Beau; 
ty of the Work; but recovering his Tranſport 
and his Tongue, 4 moſt admirable and marvellous 
Piece ſaid he; but yet here want ſome of the Sweet» 
neſs, and' ſoft Touches of My Pencil, which will ren- 
der my Paintings immortal. This curious Piece, a- 
mong many others, was afterwards carried to 
Rome, (x) where it was conſumed by an accidental 
Fire in that City. licht | | 
Whilſt Demetrius thus fruitleſly maintained: the 
Siege, and the Rhodians no leſs obſtinately defen- 
ded their City, the Athenian Ambaſſadors came 
luckily to reſcue his Reputation, by propoſing, an 
Accommodation between them, that ſo Demetrius 
might be at Liberty to aſſiſt Them againſt Caſſan- 
der, who had taken this Opportunity to beſiege 
the City of Athens: In ſhort, a Peace was conclu- 
ded, by which the Rhodians were obliged to aſſiſt 
Antigonus and Demetrius againſt all their Enemies, 
excepting Ptolemy the King of Egypt; and ſo ſoon 
as the Ratifications were i ps os Demetrius 
with a Fleet of three hundred and thirty Gallies, 
and a great Land-Army, failed directly to Athens, 
where he not only diſlodged Caſſander, but falling 
upon his Rear, very much incommoded his Re- 
treat, and purſuing him to the Straits of Thermo- 


untouched in Pliny's Time. Faly- 
ſus, qui eſt Roma, dic atus in tem- 
plo Pacis, 


M3 Dleæ, 


(1) It was removed to Rome, 
and there conſecrated in the Tem- 
ple of Peace, where it remained 
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pyle, obliged him there to a Barre, which ended 
in the total Overthrow of Caſ/ander's\Army. 
After this Victory, he took in the City of ru. 
clea, the Citizens voluntarily er Vote Gates 
to receive the ror; and the iſon, oon 
ſiſting of ſix thou Macedonians, re volted to 
him, and took Service under his victorious Enfigns. 
In his Return, having” given Liberty to all the 
Grecians- on this fide Ts Straits of Thermopyle, 
made an Alliance with the Beotians, and taken in 
the Cities of Cenchrees, Phyle, and Pana#on, in 
which Caſſander had placed ſtrong Garriſons to 
awe the Country into Obedience, he beſtowed 
them upon the Atbenians; and They, in Requirsl, 
though they had before been fo profuſe in confer- 
ring Honours upon him, that 6ne would have 
thought they had exhauſted all the ſtore of Invention; 
yet ſtrained and put their W irs upon the Rack, toex- 
tort from them new-deviſed Honours and Flatte- 
ries. They ordered him a Lodging behind Miner- 
vas Tepmle, in the Apartment of the Virgins, the 
vowed Votaries of that Goddeſs ; upon which Oe- 
caſion ſome of the Wits" exerciſed their Talent, 
and took the Liberty to ſuy, That Minerva had got 
a dangerous Inmate, and that it was not much to the 
Reputation of her Virgims Chaſtity to teep Company 
with Demetrius, who was not ſo over-ſtrait-laced in 
that ſort of Virtue; though it ſeems Antigonus had 
not given him the Example; for of Him it is re- 
ported, that one time, obſerving that his other 
Son Philip had Lodgings appointed in a Houſe 
where there were three pretry young Ladies, the 
King, without taking any Notice to his Son, ſent 
for rhe Officer who fad taken up the Lodgings 3 
to whom he ſaid, Pray, good Sir, oblige” me with 
removing my Son out of thoſe little pent Lodgings; for 
T do not care to have theſe young People crowded One 
upon Another, | | TOI 3 
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DEMETRIUS 
As for Demetrius, he was ſo far from NI 
any Reverence to the Goddeſs, with whom he h 
taken up his Quarters, and whoſe younger Brother 
he had the Vanity to have himſelf ſtyled, and upon 
that Score might have paid her ſome little decent Re- 
ſpect, that he gave himſelf up to the moſt infamous 


Libertics; he debauched the young Men and Wo- 


men of 4thens, to that degree, as is as little to the 
Reputation of a modeſt Pen to relate, as it was 
diſhonourable to the City; which may for ever 
bluſh at thoſe laſcivious Liberties, in which this 
diſſolute Prince, by their ſervile Compliances, was 
not only permitted, bur even tempted to debaſe 
both Theirs, and his own Honour and Glory; in- 
ſomuch that his Court ſeemed innocent, when 
he had only Chryſeis, Lamia, Dema, Anticyra, and 
ſome other Ladies of common ill Fame, ſor the 


— Companions of his Revelis. N 


But among ſuch a heap of Vice, there was found 
dne Jewel of ſevete Virtue and Chaſtity, whoſe Name 
deſerves to be tranſmitted ro Poſterity in the Re- 
cords of Honour, the young Damocles z whoſe ſur- 
paffing Beauty gave him the particular Title of the 
beautiful Damocles. Demetrius had eſſayed all the 
ways of paſſionate Courtſhip, Gifts, Threatnings, 
and Flatterics, in order to obtain his Deſires, but 
All in vain. Nay, he was ſo fearful of coming in 
his way, that he abſented himſelf from the Gymmna- 
ſium, and all other Places of publick Exerciſe, and 
went no were abroad bur to a private Bagnio. De- 
metrius, who had ordered him to be watched, timed 
it ſo well, that he caught him alone in one of the 
bathing Rooms. In this Diſtreſs, Damocles taking 
Counſel from Deſpair, haſtily, threw off the 
Cover of the Cauldron where the Water was 
boyling for the Service of the Bath, and leaping 
in over Head and Ears, was. ſtifled in a Moment. 
Thus fell the unhappy 1 deſerving of a bet- 

+ ter 


3- 
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(1) This Reflection does an 
Honour to Greece, and is ſufficient 
to efface the Reproach that has 
been caſt upon her. Chaſtity and 
Sobriety are worthy of her, and 
ſo they are of Beauty, which 
is not beſtowed on any one to be 
ſullied and diſnonoured by Vice. 

(2) This is the Demochares of 


184 Tb. TFE T | 
ter Fate, but with Sentiments truly great and no- 
ble, (1) worthy his Country, and his moſt exqui- 
ſite Beauty. In This he was much unlike: Citenetug 
the Son of Cleomedon, who made Application to 
him, that by His Interceſſion the Fine of fifty Ta- 
lents, in which his Father had been condemned by 
the People of Atbens, might be remitted; Deme- 
irius gave him Letters to that Effect; which, when 
he had produced at a Common Council, it did not 
only diminiſh his Reputation, but ſtrangely ſhock- 
ed the Citizens; who though in Compliance with 
the Letters they remitted the Fine, yer they made 
an EdiQ, prohibiting any Citizen for the future 0 
bring Letters of the like Tenor from Demetrius; bur 
being informed, that Demetrius, to whom an Ac- 
count of it was carried, reſented it as an high In- 
dignity and Affront, that he gave out ſome paſſionate 
and menacing Word about it, theſe trembling Flat» 
terers did not only reſcind and vacate the former 
Order, but inhumanly put ſome of the Propoſers 
and Adviſers of it to Death, and baniſhed Others; 
and to make up the Matter, it was in a full Aſſem- 
bly enacted and decreed, That what/oever King De- 
metrius ſhould in time to come ordain, ſhould be eſteem- 
ed ſacred towards the Gods, and inviolable to Men, 
Upon which, when ſome of the beſt of the Citi- 
zens had ſaid, That certainly Stratocles muſt be 
ſtark mad, and out of his Wits, to make ſuch a 
horrid and impious Decree, (2) Demochares the La- 


whom Mention is made in the | 


conian 


Fragments of Pohbius, who. ſe- 
verely reproves Timezxs tor the bit- 
ter Calumnies he bad vomited out 
apainſt him, But this Demochares 
was not of Laconia, but Athens, 
being Demoſthenes's own Nephew. 
The Text therefore ought to be 
amended ; inſtead of Azzorevs, 
we muſt read Azvx og or 
Atzvxovsvs, of Leuconia, which be- 

longed 
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DEMETRIVS. 


thereby intimating-what an advantageous Trade he 
made of this impious and ſervile Flattery: Bur De- 
mochares paid dearly for his Wit; for being accu- 
ſed before the criminal Judges, they ſentenced him 
to Baniſhment. This was the natural Reſult of 
their new - regained Liberty, and the true Character 
of the Temper of a r which is only 
a Liberty for all Perſons to be Slaves to the wild, 
arbitrary, and extravagant Humours of a giddy, 
raſh, and inconſtant Multitude of Flools, managed 
by a Set of more cunning Knaves. \ i ** 
After This, Demetrius marched with his Forces 
into Peloponneſus, where the Terror of his Victo- 
ries had ſo benummed the Hearts and Hands of his 
Enemies, that not One of them had the Courage 
to oppoſe the Torrent of his Arms; but before his 
Approach abandoned all the Towns and Garriſons 
which they were poſſeſſed of; ſo that he reduced 
all Arcadia under his Obedience, except the Cities 
of Mantinea and Argos; he alſo by Compoſition 
had Sicyon and Corinth ſurrendered unto him, paying 
to the reſpective Garriſons an hundred Talents. 
About this time it happened that the ſolemn Feſli- 
vals of Juno were to be. celebrated with the accu- 
ſtomed Sports at Argos; and Demetrius, who was 
reſolved, by aſſiſting at them, to render the Solem- 
nity more ſplendid and magnificent, fell in Love 


longed to the Tribe of Leontis. | nour ; that he came behind none 
Plutarch Himfelf leads us to this | of the Orators in the Art of con- 

Correction. For in the Life of | ducting the People by his politi- 

Demoſthenes, which is among his | cal Diſcourſes; and that he had a 

petty Treatiſes, he tells us Demo- Statue erected to him in the Pry- 

ſthenes had a Siſter, who was mar- | tangum with this ſingular Diſtin- 

ried to Laches the Leuconian, by | ction, that the Sword vyas girt on 

whom ſhe had Demochares. He | over his Veſt, having in that man- 

faith farther that be was g brave | ner declaimed againſt Antipater. 
Soldier, baving ſerved with ko- 


mad, all the World. muſt conclude him out of bis Wits; 


- * 
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"The LIFE f 
with, and married the fair Deidamia, the Daughter 
of Zacus, King of the Molofans, and Siſter to 
Pyrrbus; which Nuptials did not a little contri- 
bute to the heightning of thoſe Solemnities and 
Entertainments dedicated to Juno, the Goddeſs of 
Marriages: At the ſame time alſo, he prevailed 
with the Sicyonians to change the Situation of their 
City, to a Place far more pleaſant and commodions, 
where they built a new one, and complimented him 
with giving it the Name of Demetriada; and in 
Concluſion, his Affairs being conducted to this 
proſperous Iſſue, he ſummoned a general Aſſembly 
of the Græcians to meet him at the Ihmus in Pe- 
Foponneſus;, where, by an extraordinary Concourſe 
of People, he was with an unanimous Conſent p 
claimed Captain General of the Greets; as before 
Him Philip and Alexander the Great had been! 
And being blown up with the freſh Gales of his 
proſperous Fortune, he had the Vanity to fancy 
Himaſelf not only equal, but ſuperior to thoſe two 
Famous and Renowned Kings: In This indeed he 
our-did even Alexander Himſelf, who would never 
rake upon him the Title of King of Kings, as did De- 
metrius, though 1 Kings paid Homage to him; 
nor did he ever go about to leſſen, or diveſt any of 
Them who were his Tributaries, of the Style of 
Kings; whereas Demetrius uſed to ridicule all 
Thoſe who gave the Title of Kings to any of the 
Succeſſors of Alexander, except his Father and 
Himſelf; and in his Entertainments, it was a com- 
mon Diverſion with him, after his Own and his 
Father's had paſſed round by the Name of Kings 
to drink the Health of Seleucus, with the Title of 
Great Maſter of the Elephants; of Prolemy, by 
the Name of Lord High-Admiralz of Ly/machss, 
with the Addition of Lord-Treaſurer; and of 
Agathocles, by the Name of Governour of Sicily 
and the Iſlands. This vain Humour being reported 
=” 0 
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DEMETRIUS, 
to theſe Princes, gave None of them any other 
Emotion, than that of deriding the inſolent Extra - 
vagancies of Demetrius; only Ly/imachus reſented, 
it with deep Indignation, it being in effect to re- 
proach Him, as being an Eunuch; Such being 
in thoſe Days uſually deputed to the Office of 
Treaſurers; which made Ly/imachss, who mortally 
hated him for this /Indignity and Affront, to re- 
oach him with his Amours to Lamia; of whom. 
ſaid, it was the firſt-time be ever ſau (1) a Miſs 
aft on the Theater. | Which; when it was told De- 
metrius, Well | faid he, I would: have. Lyſimachus 
know, that my Miſs: is more boneſt and virtuous than 
bis Penelope. ' „ 
- But to proceed: Demetrius being about to re- 
turn to Athens, ſignified by his Letters to the Ci- 
ty, that he had a Deſire to be enrolled in 
the Fraternity of the Prieſts of Ceres, and his Re- 
queſt was, That, without attending the time com- 
monly allotted from the Initials, to the Confirma- 
tion of Thoſe admitted into that Order, he might 
at once be admitted to the uſual Ceremonies and 
Myſteries which were to be performed upon that 
Occaſion: Now this was an Innovation abſolutely 
contrary to the Rules of the Foundation, and a 
Thing which had never been allowed before; for 
from immemorial Antiquity the leſſer Myſteries 
were celebrated in the Month of November, and 
the 2 Solemnity in Auguſt following; ſo that 
conſequently none of the Novices were admitted 
to the Larter, 'till they had at leaſt ſpent an entire 
Year in the State of Probationer: Vet all this not- 
withſtanding, when, in the publick Aſſembly, 
theſe Letters of Demetrius were produced and read, 
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(1) This Reflection is founded | Their Parts were performed by 
upon 2 Cuſtom practiſed in thoſe | Men, who wore Maſques, and 
times, which was to allow no I dreſt themſelves in Women's Ha 
Women to a& in their Plays. bits. 


there 
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The LIFE 
there was not one ſingle Perſon who had the Cou- 
rage to oppoſe them, except Pytholorus the Meſt, 
who was Torch-bearer in thoſe Solemnitiesz: bur it 
ſignified nothing; fer Stratocles, who was always 
wickedly ingenious, propoſed as an Expedient, 
that the Month of March, then currant, ſhould 
by Edict be taken and reputed to be the Month of 
November; which being as ſoon agreed as offered, 
and Demetrius thereby admitted to the leſſer 
Ceremonies; by another Vote, they turned the 
ſame Month of March into the Month {of Augaſt; 
by which Contrivance, Demetrius was alſo. gra- 
tified with being an Actor in the Greater, and 


was admitted to the moſt ſecret Myſteries of 


that Solemnity; which gave the Comedian Phi- 


lipides an Occaſion to exerciſe his Wit upon 
Stratocles in this Couplet : . 


Prodigious Still! hom ftrangely flattering Fear 
Into one Month hath crowded all the Year. _ 


And upon his having propoſed, that Demetrius 
ſhould lodge in the Temple of Minerva within the 


Stratocles thinks it is no Sin, 
To turn a Temple to an Inn; 
Or with lewd wanton Company, 
To blaſt Minerya's Chaſtity. 


| Moſt certain it is, that the flagitious Crimes 
which were then committed, deſerved a ſevere Sa- 
tyr. And Demetrius Himſelf did in ſome meaſure 
ſcourge their mad Impiety by his unbounded Inſo- 
lencies; but That which did above all other things 
regret the Athenians, was, That having given Com- 
mand, that they ſhould with all Expedition raiſe 
for his Service two hundred and fifty Talents, and 
They to comply with his Demands, being forced 

to 
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DEMETRIUS. 


to levy it upon the People, with the Severity of 


taking. Diſtreſſes; when they preſented him with 
the Money, which they had with ſuch” Difficult 
raiſed, as if it were a trifling Sum, he commande. 
it to be given to Lamia, and the reft of his Wo- 
men, to buy them perfumed Waſn- Balls for their 
Baths; by which kind of Treatment, it is a Que- 


ſtion, whether the Shame or the Loſs, the man- 


ner of his contemptuous Expreſſion, or the parting 
with their Mony, was the more galling Affliction 
to thoſe fooliſh People; tho' the Story is variouf- 
ly reported; and Some affirm, it was the Theſſalianc, 
and not the Athenians, who were thus treated by 
him. But however, This is moſt certain, that 
Lamia fqueezed conſiderable Sums of Money from 
them, upon Pretence of making a great Entertain- 
ment for him; and in Truth the Supper was of 
that Magnificence and Plenty, and managed with 
ſo much Skill and pleaſing Variety, that Lynceus 
of Samos, who was preſent at it, thought it worth 
his pains to write a Deſcription” of it. Upon this 
Occaſion, one of the comical Wits of the Town 
gave Lamia the Name of Helepolis; ſaying, She 
alone was an Engine ſufficient, without any other, 
to deſtroy a City. And Demochares of Solis gave 
Demetrius the Appellation of (1) Mythos, which 
ſignifies a Tale or Fable; becauſe, ſaid he, There 


(1) Antient Hiſtory makes men- | ye: 5% voy g dg Tols vuTiong 
tion of a Queen of Libya, who in | J12pirev Thy, ith © yuraryds 
a Rape for having loſt all her own | TaUTns '@1nunv x; g0Btea7dTHY 
Children,” cauſed Thoſe of other arg var Þ TewrH; Tearhy ee 
Vomen to be ſeized, ordered them ela. For which Reaſon the Fame 
to be killed in her Preſence; and | of this Woman is continued down a- 
then devoured them; From | mongour Children even to theſe times, 
hence ſhe was called Lamia, which | her very Name putting them into a 
is derived from the Phoenician | terrible Fright. ThePaſſige in Dio- 
Word Lahama, to devour. Upon | dorus may ſerve to illuſtrate This in 
which Diodorus writes that this | Plutarch, and give aright turn to 
Lamia became the Children's | the Saying of Demochares, 
Scar-crow. d ud H R nds wir | 5 * 
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Tho 
i never 4 Tale but bas its Witch or Lamia at the end 


marry Philla, by reaſon of the Diſproportion of 
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on't; and Demetrius has His Lamia too. | 


* 


EL. 
In ſhort, he was bewitched with this Woman 


to that degree, as for her Sake, not only to draw 
upon himſelf the Envy and Jealouſy of all . his 
Wives, ons Amon ves of the Fs of hi 
Friends; as appears by this ; Inſtance. Ly/imachus 
ſhewing tothe Ambaſſadors of Demetrius che Scar 


. 


of thoſe Wounds which he had received upon h 
Thighs and Arms, by the Paws of the Lion, with 
which Alexander, in one of his furious. Hu 

had obliged him to combat, they ſmiling, replied, 


That the King their Maſter was not without His Scars, 


but could ſhew upon bis Neck the Marks of 4 Lamia, 
a. n0 leſs dangerous and furioas Beaſt than That with 
which He had encountered, And if ſhe was not a real 
Enchantreſs, it is very odd and unaccountable, that 
Demetrius ſhould ſhew ſo great an Averſion to 


her Age, when yet be was ſo paſſionate of Lamia, 


who was ſo far paſt the Meridian of her Years, as 


to ſtand in need of other Charms beſides Thoſe of 
Youth and Beauty. She had indeed a delicate 
Voice, and moſt admirable Touch upon the Lute, 
with which Demetrius was extreamly delighted; and 
one Evening, after ſhe had entertained him with 
that ſoft Muſick all the time he was at Supper, he 


demanded of Dema, whom, for her blunt way of 


eaking any thing to him, they uſually called Mad 
ema; ¶ bat ſay you, Dema? How ſeems ſhe to you 
mow? Truly, Sir, replied Dema, ſhe ſeems to me 10 
be an old F omayu. And Demetrius, another time at 
Supper, when the Deſert was put on, reſuming 
the ſame Diſcourſe, Here Dema, ſaid he, ſee what 
delicious Fruit Lamia has ſent me; In troth, Sir, 
replyed ſhe, if you will He with my. Mother, 1 will 
undertake ſhe ſhall ſend you much finer. It is alſo report- 
ed of this Lamia, how ſhe oppoſed the famous Sen- 


rence 


that unbluſhi 
him, and lays her Action for ſo much Mony as ſhe 
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For you are paid in your own Coin, one Fancy 


DEME:TRI1IU'S, 
rence of \Bocchoris, the Agyptian Judges on this 
manner: A certain young 8 
ſmitten with the Charms of a celebrated Curteſan, 
whoſe Name was Thowis,: the inſatiable Proſtitute, 
thinking to make Advantage of his laſcivious Folly, 


tomiſed ſhe would be at his Service; but withal, 


emanded fo great a Sum, as he either was not able to 


give, or at leaſt thought too great a Price to purchaſe 
the Repentance of parting with it for one Nights 
magination, which 


Lodging: But it ſeems his Imagi 
was ſharp ſet upon what he had treated of in the 
Day, preſented him with the Poſſeſſion! of her in 
a Dream; and the Shadow being much cheaper, 
and poſſibly wholeſomer than the Subſtance, he 
was contented to have the Thonis of his own Fan- 
cy, and his Mony too. But the confident. Woman 


8 
* 
N 
. . 


having heard the Story, with the Effrontery f 


Tribe, commences a Suit againſt 


had demanded of him; alledging, it was but juſt 
that ſhe ſhould have Satisfaction, ſince he conſeſt 
he had had his Bargain: Bocchoris, who thought 
it the greateſt Juſtice to 
Confidence, adviſed the Youth to bring into the 


Court ſo much Money as ſhe had demanded, and 


t an Affront upon ſuch 


to count it over, ſo as Thonis might hear the Noiſe; 


which being done accordingly, Miſtreſs, ſaid Boc- 
choris, you may go about your Buſineſs if you pleaſe, 
| being as 
good as Another. But Lamia, who, it ſeems, would 
turn Advocate for one of her own Profeſſion, mu- 
ved in Arreſt of Judgment, That the Sentence was wp 
way equal, in regard, that the Deſire which boni 
had to finger the Mony, was in no fort fatisfied 
by hearing it chink, but rather increaſed; where - 
as, on the contrary, the Youth was abundantly 
fatisfied with the Enjoyment of Tbonit in the En- 


tertainment of his amorous Imaginations: But e- 


nough 
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nongh of Lamia; let us now return to Demetrius; 
'whoſe Fortune beginning to bend her-Brows,'will 
conduct us from the Comical, to the more Tragi- 
cal Occurrences, and darker Scenes, of his follow. 
ing Life. ei nb eee 
For now all theſe Kings whom he had diſobli- 
ged, or who were jealous of his growing Ambition 
and formidable Power, entered into a ſtrong Con- 
federacy againſt Him and his Father Antigonus; 
and aſſembling their united Strength, Demetrius 
was conſtrained to abandon Greece, and to, Join 
with his Father, to weather the Storm which was 
gathering from all 'Quarters, and threatened to diſs 
charge its Violence upon their. Heads. Antigonus, 
upon the Occafion of this War, ſnewed a Courage 
and Fierceneſs much diſproportionate to his Years; 
he was a Prince of an undaunted Spirit, and could 
he bur have preſerved a little Temper in his vain 
Ambition, and not have aſpired to an abſolute So- 
vereignty over the other Princes, Succeſſors of A. 
lexander, who were his Equals, he might in all 
Probability not only have continued in the firſt 
Rank of them All, but have left that Honour to 
his Deſcendants; but he was of a violent and haugh- 
ty Spirit, much addicted to undervalue all other 
Princes, and to treat them both in his Words and 
Actions more inſolently than was either conſiſtent 
with his Intereſt, his Prudence, or the Honour 
due to Kings; and though by this raſh Freedom 
of his Language, he had drawn a formidable 
Power ot the moſt conſiderable Princes againſt 
him; yet when he firſt heard of the Confederacy, he 
could not forbear deſpiſing the Confederates, hy. a 
Vanity peculiar ro him, declaring he would diſſipate 
and diſſolve that Confederacy with as much eaſe as be 
would diſperſe a Parcel of Birds feeding in a Corn- 
field, who would take to the Wing at the leaſt Noiſe, 
and the caſting of a Stone in among them,  _ 
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DEMETRIUS. 


So ſoon as the Troops which conipoſed the 


Groſs of his Army could be brought together, An- 
tigonus took the Field at the Head of ſeventy thou- 


ſand Foot, ten thouſand Horſe, and ſeventy five 


Elephants. His Enemies were little inferiour to 


him in Number of Men; for they had ſixty four 


thouſand Foot, and ten thouſand five hundred 


Horſe; but they far ſurpaſſed him in 2 ä 


of which they brought four hundred into 
the Field, and a hundred and twenty Chariots 
of War. ds ere fat 2 wen 
When theſe two formidable Armies approached 
near, there happened an odd kind of Alteration in 
the Humour of Antigonus; and though his Courage 
and Reſolution received no great Abatement, yet 
his Hope and Confidence ſeemed ſomething to flag 


and hang their Wings; for whereas formerly there 


was wont to be a certain joyous Fierceneſs dwellin 
in his Eyes, and he uſed to ſpeak boldly and bfave- 


ly, and even in his Encounters to drop fome wit- 


ty Ralleries, to encourage his Soldiers, he now be- 


came very ee ag ſilent, and retired: One 
e reſt, raking Demetrius along 
with him, he ſhewed him to the Captains, and the 


Day above all 


whole Army, which was drawn out upon this Oe- 
caſion, and recommended him to them, as his de- 
clared Succeſſor: Theſe uncuſtomary Actions occa- 
ſioned ſome Admiration in Thoſe who obſerved 


them; but That which increaſed the Wonder, 


was, that now he took Demetrius into his moſt 
ſeeret Counſels; whereas formerly he never uſed 
to communicate his Deſigns to any Perſon; bur 
when he had reſolved any thing, do give out his 
peremptory Commands for the Execution; inſo- 
much that it is reported, that when Demetrius 
was a Youth, he enquiring of the King what 
time the Army ſhould decamp: He anſwered him 


in a little Paſſion, Why do you trouble your ſelf a- 
n N * 
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bout That? Are Jou the only Perſon afraid that you 8 
Hall not hear the Trumpet? ü rack TY An 20 ivr ho p 
But there were other very ominous Preſages, be- T; 
fides this Change in the Humour of Autigonus, FE 
which, according tothe Superſtitionof thoſe times, h 
abated the Hopes and Courage of the Army: For % 
in his Dream, the great Alexander, compleatly ar- Fo 
med, ſeemed to appear to Demetrius, and\demand-. B 
ed of him, what Word they intended to give in ir 
the time of.the Battel? And Demetrius anſwering, IN 
That he intended the Word ſhould be Jupiter and et 
Victory: Well then I ſee, ſaid Alexander, turning b 
ſhort from him with an Air of Diſpleaſure, you b. 
have no Service for me; I will. go over 0 your 4 
Enemies, who, I am aſſured, will entertain me N 
with Joy. And the very Morning of the Combat, tc 
as the Armies were drawing up,  Antigonus going w 
out of the Door of his Tent, by ſome Accident or A 
other, ſtumbled, ſo that he fell flat upon the 21 
Ground, and bruiſed himſelf very ſorely: This He, ſti 
as well as Others, took for no good Augury; and E. 
therefore, ſo ſoon as he had recovered. his Feet, de 
lifring up his Hands towards Heaven, O ge immor- de 
tal Gods, cried he, if you. ſo pleaſe, I beg a Vidn th 
from you this Day; but if That cannot be granted, w 
let me obtain the Favour of Death at your Hands, D 
and that I may not live and bluſh to ſee my ſelf var MM T 
guiſhed, and with ſhame ſurvive my dying Glory. fo 
W hen the two great Armies had for ſome time co 
faced One the Other, the Signal being given, af- A1 
ter whole Showers of Arrows, which obſcured on 
the very Sun, had been exchanged, as the firſt w. 
Compliments of Deatb, they quickly came to Han- fla 

» dy-Blows; and Demetrius, who commanded the Bc 
greateſt and beſt part of the Cavalry, gave ſuch a th 
furious Charge upon Antigonus the Son of Seleucus, of 


that unable ro endure the Shock, He and the Bo- 
dy which he commanded turned their * 8 ba 
8 | fed; 


tally loſt him the Day; for when, perceiving his 
Error, he would have come into the Aſſiſtance of 
his own Infantry, he was not able, the Enemy 
with their Elephants having cut off his Retreat 
and on the other hand, Seleucus obſerving the main 
Battel of Autigonus left naked of their Horſe, he 
made an Offer of charging them in the Front; but 
then ſuddenly by wheeling about, as if he intend- 
ed to attack them in the Flank and Rear, he there- 


by gave Opportunity to Thoſe among them, who 


had before feſolved it, perfidiouſly to revolt from 


Antigonus, and come over to his Party, as =_ 
in- 


Numbers of them did; and This put the re 
to ſuch a Conſternat ion, no Man knowing who 
were Friends, and who Enemies, that the whole 


Army was inftantly put to the Rour. In this ama- 


zing State of his Affairs, the old King Antigonus 
ſtill kept his Poſt; and when a ſtrong Body of the 
Enemies drew up to charge him, One of thoſe a- 
bout him, ſeeing it, cryed out to him, Sir, conſi- 
der with your ſelf what you will do; do yon not ſee 
that Party which are coming down upon you? to 
which he only replied, Let: them come if they dare 
Demetrius will come in to my Reſcue and Aſſiſtance! 


There was his laſt Hope: But alas! it was in vain; 


for after he had looked on every fide to ſee if he 


could perceive Demetrius, he was with a Storm of 


Arrows, Darts and Javelins, born down dead up- 
on the Earthz where being fallen, there remained 
with him, of all the numerous Company of his 
flattering Followers, not One to take care of his 


Body after his Death, beſides Thorax of Lariffaz - 


thus ended this fatal Battel, and thus the Life 
of the unfortunate Antigonus. | av 
After the unlucky event of this deciding Com- 
bat, the Kings who had gained the Victory tore 
, N 2 all 
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fled; and Demetrius, tranſported with the Succeſe, 
purſued them ſo eagerly, and ſo far, as that it fa- 
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all the Empire, which Antigonus and Demetrins 
had poſſeſſed, into Pieces, and ſhared thoſe large 


Territories among Themſelves. As for the unfor- 
tunate Demetrius, He with five thouſand Foot 


and four thouſand Horſe marched with great 
Haſte to the City of Epheſus, where being arrived, 


it was the common Opinion that he would ſeize 
upon the Treaſures of Diana's Temple, to enable 


him to raiſe Recruits, and put himſelf into a Ca- 


Pacity to arreſt the Progreſs of his Enemies Arms, 


and endeavour to re-inſtate himſelf in his former 


Empire; but he was ſo far from That, that fearing leſt 
his Soldiers might be tempted to make ſome ſuch im- 


TI Attempt, he haſted from thence, and em- 


arking the ſmall Remains of his Army, he. fail- 
ed for Athens; for there it was that he had pla- 
ced his greateſt Hopes, — left there the bel 
part of his Navy, his Treaſure, and his Queen 
Deidamia; and from Them he had not the leaſt 
Doubt, but he ſhould in this Extremity find a 
ſeaſonable and conſiderable Aſſiſtance. And con- 
fidering what he had done for them, it is no won- 
der if Demetrius was, exceedingly ſurprized, when 
at the Iſlands of the Cyclades the Athenian Embaſ- 
ſadors met him with this ingrateful Meſſage, that 
he muſt not think of a Rerreat to Athens, tor that 
the People had made a. Decree, that no crowned 
Head ſhould be received into their City; as for his 
Queen Deidamia, they conveyed her honourably 
with attendance ſuitable to her Quality to Me- 
ara, Wt} | 
: Demetrius, who had hitherto warded all the 
Croſs-blows of Fortune with a dextrous Conſtancy, 
and marvellous height of Courage, was not able to 
bear This without Tranſports and Emotions: It 
was impcfſible for him to refle& upon his former 
Fas ours to them, or without the moſt ſenſible Re- 
ſentment and Diſpleaſure find all thoſe apps 
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DEMETRIUS. 
and Honour, with which they had oppreſſed him 
in his more proſperous Eſtate, ſo falſe and treache- 
rous, as that, contrary to his aſt Hopes and rea- 
ſonable Expectances, they ſtiould ſo baſely deſert 
him in this important turn of Affairs; and from 
thence he drew a clear Inference, That there can 
be nothing more uncertain than the Fudgment that is 
drawn of the Felicity of Princes and Potentates, from 
the airy Honours and ſervile Flatteries of a Populace 
Ace it is difficult if not impoſſible to determine, whe- 
ther thoſe extraordinary Heats of popular Favour are the 
Effects of their Inclinations, with reſpect to the Vir- 
tue and Merit, or of their Fears of the Power of great 
and proſperous Princes; and that the People are equal- 
ly tranſported into Extreams, both by Fear and Love. 
And therefore Judicious Princes are wiſely accu» 
ſtomed, not to value themſelves ſo much upon the 
erecting of Statues, Triumphant Arches, or pay- 
ing even divine Honours to them, (i) as upon the 
Foundation of their own juſt Actions and Deport- 
ment, being aſſured, that nothing is more common 
than for the unconſtant Multitude to hate exceſſive- 
ly Thoſe, who receive immoderate Honours from 
them, even then when they ſeem moſt willingly to 
beſtow them. " | 

But Demetrius, who found himſelf at that time 
not in a Condition to revenge the Affront, cun- 
ningly diſſembled his Reſentment, and only gently 
expoſtulated the Matter with the Athenians, by his 
Embaſſadors, deſiring them, that ſince they would 
not permit him the Favour of coming to their Ci- 
ty, that at leaſt they would be ſo kind to fend him 
his Gallies, among which there was one of thirteen 
Ranges of Oars: And This being accorded him, he 


(1) This is a ſure Maxim, Prin- towards them, than by examining 
ces have no other way of judging | into their own Conduct, and their 
of the Opinion their Subjects have | Behaviour to them. One corre · 
of them, and of their Inclinations j ponds exactly with the other, 
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 ſaited to the Hung of Peloponineſig,/and finding hit 


Affairs in a very ill Condition, his 'Garriſons' being 


either taken, or revolted- to the Enemy, he left 


Pyrrbus to attend the Affairs of Greece, and took 
his Courſe into Cher/oneſus, where he ravaged the 
Territories of Ly/imathus, and by the Booty which 
he took, both maintained and augtnented his ſhat- 
tered Troops; nor did Any of the Other Princes 
once go about to impeach his Enterprizes on that 
fide; for Lyſmachus had as little Reaſon to be be- 
loved for his Virtue, and as much to be feared for 
his Power, as Demetrius; and they were: very well 
ſatisfied to be Spectators to ſee them leſſen One 
the Other. e e n 
In the midſt of theſe Tranſactions, Seleucus ſent 
Embaſſadors to treat with Demetrius for a Marriage 
berwixt Himſelf and the Fair Stratonice, the Daugh- 
ter of Demetrius by the Princeſs Philla : It is true, 
that Seleucus had already a Son by Apamia the Per- 
ſian Lady, whoſe Name was Antiochus, but it was 
alſo true, that he was poſſeſſed of ſo many ſpacious 


Territories, as might well fatisfie the Ambition of 


more than one Succeſſor: and that which the ra- 
ther induced him to this Alliance with Demetrius 


was that Lyſimachus, to ſtrengthen His Alliances, 


had married himſelf to One of Pzolemy's Daughters, 
and his Son Apathocles to Another. Demetrius, 
who looked upon the Offer as an unexpected piece 
of good Fortune, immediately imbarked himſelf 
and Daughter, and with his whole Fleet failed di- 

rectly for Syria. | 9 
During this Voyage he was often obliged to touch 
upon ſeveral Coaſts, for the Benefit of Proviſions 
and freſh Water, and among other Places in Cili- 
ia; which by the Apportionment of the Kings, 
after the Defeat of Auligonus, was allotted to Pli- 
ſtarc hus the Brother of Caſſander: Pliſtarchus, who 
took this Deſcent of Demetrius upon his Coaſts as 
an 
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an Infraction of the mutual Treaty betwixt the Con- 
federate Princes, poſted away to Caſſander, to oblige 
him to expoſtulate the Matter with Seleucus, and 
to know the Reaſon, why. he had entered into A- 
mity with Demetrius the common Enemy, without 
firſt aequaiming the other Confederates with his 


- 


Intention. Demetrius \. receiving: Information of 
This, laid hold of the Opportunity of his Abſence, 
and ſuddenly! racking about, fell upon the City ot 


Quindon, and ſurprized it, and in it a thouſand two 
hundred Talents, being part of the Treaſure which 
bad been taken in the Battel from his Father Anti- 
goxus, and with this Prize he haſted to his Gallies, 
and embarking himſelf and his Troops he purſued 
his Voyage. © AB 04 N! ala ets 
He was ſcarcely come to an Anchor on the Coaſt 
of Syria, before he was met by his Queen Philla, 
the Mother of the beautiful Bride; and immediate- 
ly after they landed, and were all received by Se- 
leucus at the City of (1) Oroſſus, with all the in- 


nocent Freedom and Royal Gallantry imaginable. 


Firſt Seleucus treated Demetrius and his Retinue a- 
ſhore, in a ſtately Pavilion in his Camp; and then 
Demetrius entertained his new Son- in-Law in a 
moſt ſplendid manner aboard the Admiral Gally, 
the then Wonder of the Seas: AN the Viſits were 
made, to ſhew their mutual Confidence, without any 
armed Attendants; and the Solemnity was continu- 
ed for many days, until at length Seleucus took his 
leave, and conducted the fair Stratonice to the City 
of Antioch, where they were welcomed with all the 
r. and Solemnity ſuitable to ſuch an Oc- 
caſion. 5 . 2908 | I 


(1) There is no City of that ſ ritime Town in that Country; 
Name in Syria. Inſtead of Oroſ placed by Strabo between 1{#s 
ſus, Father Lubin upon jult | and Seleucia. N 
Grounds reads it Roſſa, a ma-] 


N 4 | Ks 


upon Cilicia, and when he had poſſeſſed himſelf of 


The LIFE ef 
In bis return, Demetrius made a freſh" Deſbent 


the whole Province, he ſent his Queen Philla to 


her Brother Caſſander, to anſwer the Complaints 


of Pliſtarchus. And here Queen Deidamia came 
by Sca out of Greece to meet him, but by the In- 
commodiouſneſs of that Paſſage, which was too 
rough for ſo delicate and tender a Conſtitution, ſhe 


contracted an Indiſpoſition, whereof ſhe died ſoon 


after. Upon her Death, Demetrius by the Mediation 
of Seleucus became reconciled to King Prolemy, info» 
much that he married his Daughter Prolemaida: 
But the generous Deportment of Seleucus to this 
unfortunate Prince was not long · livꝰd; for ſhortly 
after, deſiring to have the Province of Cilicia from 


Demetrius, for which he offered him a Sum of 


Money, and being refuſed it, in great Indignation 
he then demanded of him the Cities of Toe and 
Sidon, rather with a defign to beget a Quarrel, 
than upon the leaſt pretenſion of Right or Neceſ- 
ſity; and certainly it was a very mean and unwor- 
thy Baſeneſs in Him, who was poſſeſſed of all the 
vaſt Provinces between Iudia and the Syrian Ocean, 
tor two poor Cities, which he unjuſily . coveted, 
Lo diſturb the Peace of his Father - in law, who had 
already ſuffered ſo inſupportable a change of For- 


tune; but herein he made good the Opinion of the 


Divine Plato, That the certain way to be truly Rich, 
25 not to be ſo ſollicitous to increaſe a Fortune, as to 
give Limits to our own Deſires, For whoever is al- 
ways graſping at more, confeſſes he is ſtil] in want, 
and is therefore miſerable and poor, becauſe in the 


midſt of all his Afluence he wants that Content- 


ment and Moderation of his Deſires, which Only 
can render any Perſon Rich and Happy. 

Bur Demetrius, whoſe Courage was not ſunk 
with his Fortune, reſolutely ſent him this Anſwer, 
That tho' he were to loſe never ſo many Bartels, 
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ce All (1) of them as fatal as That of pus, he would 
«never purchaſe the Friendſhip of Seleucus at fo tame 
a tate; and therefore to ſecure them againſt his 
Attempts, he reinforced thoſe” ſtrong! Cities with 


ſufficient Garriſons, and all manner of warlike Stores, 
nſt Se- 


to enable them to make a brave Defence agai 
leucas, if his inſatiable Ambition ſhould tempt him 
to attack them. Having taken care of theſe im- 
portant Places, and receiving Information that one 
Lacharis, taking the Opportunity of their Civil 
Diſſentions, had ſet up himſelf as an Uſurper over 
the Athenians, he imagined, that if he made a ſud- 
den Attempt upon the City, he might now reduce 
it to his Obedience, and therefore with great Dili- 
gence he failed with a powerful Navy towards 
Greeco: But Fortune, Who was now grown very 
uncourtly to him, treated him with ſo rough 2 
Tempeſt, juſt when he came upon the OCoaſt, that 
he loſt divers of his Veſſels, and a great Number 
of Soldiers which were aboard. As for Himſelf he' 
eſcaped, and began to make a little kind of War. 
with the Athenians, but finding it impoſſible to effect 
his Defign, he ſent to aſſemble the reſt of his Fleet 
and Forces, which had been diſperſed by the late 
Storm, and with thoſe Troops which he had he 
marched and laid Siege to the City of Meſena. 
While he lay before this Place, he ran one of the 
greateſt Dangers of his whole Life, for in making 
an Attack upon the Town, an Arrow from an En- 
gine ſtruck him full in the Mouth, and paſſed clear 
through his Jaw ; but by the Skill and Care of his 
Surgeons, it was not long before it was healed: 
and as ſoon as he was in a Condition to take the 


(1) Ie is very plain that the  mhereitis 34". The Battelat = 


Word ey00w as it ſtands in the | ſus was a very important one, 
Text is corrupted. I have followed | There Antigonus, the Father of De- 
the Reading in a certain Manuſcript | merring, was overthrown, and ſlain. 
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Field, he regained divers, Cities which had revolt 


ed from him, and made an Incurſion into the Ter- 
ritories of the Athenians, where he took Eleuſina 
and Rhamnus, and waſted all the whole Country 
thereabout, And that he might ſtraiten the Atbe- 
nians by cutting off all manner of Proviſion, a Veſ- 
ſel laden with Corn bound thithet; falling into his 
Hands, he ordered the Maſter and Merchant who 
had freighted her to be immediately hanged, there - 
by, to ſtrike a Terror into Others, that ſo the) 

ight not adyenture to ſupply; the City with Provi- 

ons; by which means they were reduced to ſuch 
Extremities, that a Buſhel of Salt was worth forty 
Drachmas of Silver, and a Buſhel of Wheat was ſold at 
the exceſſiye Rate of Three hundred. In this Diſtreſs, 
| Ptolemy had ſent to their Relief an hundred and 
fifty Gallies, which came ſo near as to Anchor be- 
fore Egina, but this ſhort Blaze of Hope was ſoon 


1 #9 3 


extinguiſhed by the Arrival of three hundred Sul 


which came to the Aſſiſtance of Demetrius from Cy« 
prus, Peloponneſus and other Places, which ftruck 


ſuch. a pannick Fear into the Ægyptiaus, that they 


cut and flipped their Anchors, and with Sails and 
Oars ſtood away for Ægypt; which the Tyrant Ly- 


charis underſtanding, he inſtantly quitted the City, 


in order to his own Safety and Preſer vation. 
And now the Athenians, who, before hy 


popular Edict, had made it Capital for any 
erſon ſo much as to propoſe a Treaty, or Accom- 


modation with Demetrius, were compelled to ſend 


Embaſſadors to him, not ſo much out of hopes of 
obtaining any honourable Conditions from his 
Clemency, as out of pure Neceſſity, and to avoid 
a lingering Death by Famine, a domeſtick Enemy, 


which they were not able to reſiſt; for this impe- 


rious Tyrant had reduced them to thoſe Extremi- 


ties that there happened many odd Adventures du; 


ring the time of the Siege, the effects of his irre- 
8 |  fſtable 
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ſiſtable power: Among which this Story is very 
remarkable, that one day a Father with his Son 
fitting diſconſolately in their Houſe, lamenti 
their deplorable Condition, which had not 
rhem any thing to ſuſtain their Lies, a dead Rat 
happened to drop from the Cieling between them; 
whereupon they immediately fell into a mort 


Scufie, Which of them ſhould have the Veniſon 


for his Dinner. And in this Famine, the Philoſo- 
pher Epicurus, ſo celebrated for indulging his Ap- 
petite, was forced to ſave his Own, 'and the Lives 
of his Scholars, by a ſmall Quantity of Beans, 
which by number were every Day diſtributed to 
were ee e e eee 
ln this miſerable Condition was the City when 
Demetrius made his publick Enttrance, and he wat 
no ſooner poſſeſſed of the Place, but he made Pro- 
clamation, that all the Inhabitants ſhould inſtantly 
aſſemble in the publick Theater; which being don 

he ſurrounded them with his armed Troops, ſet- 


o 


ting alſo a ſtrong Guard about the Stage, This 


adminiſtred no ſm̃all Terror and Perplexity to the 
amazed People, who looked for nothing leſs than 


a Tragedy of Executions; but it was not long be- 


fore he diſſipated thoſe Fears, for entring the Stage 
in Perſon by the Paſſage through which the Actors 
uſed to enter, he made an Oration to them, where. 
in he only gently reprehended their former ill 


Treatment of him, but withal told them, that he 


would receive them again into his Grace and Fa- 
vour: And that it might appear his Intentions 
were real, he beſtowed amongſt them the welcome 
Donative of dn hundred thoufand Buſhels of 
Wheat; and to ingratiate himſelf the more, he 
promoted ſuch Perſons into the Offices of the Ma- 
giſtracy as he knew to be moſt agreeable to the 
People; ſo that nothing now was heard bur loud 
Acclamations of Joy among the Athenians, and the 
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ages reſounded with Speeches in the Praiſe of 
Demetrius; all the celebrated Orators of the City 
vying with one another in Cotamendation of his 
9 2 1 and upon this Occaſion the Orator 
Dromoclides. propoſed a Decree, that the Port of 
Pyreus, and the ſtrong Cittadel of Munychia, might 
be put into the Power of Demetrius, to uſe them 
at his own:Diſcretion, which was no ſooner offer - 
ed than paſſed by unanimous ſuffrage of the Peo- 
ple, and Demetrius i put ſtrong Garriſons in- 
to thoſe two Places, by his on Authority * 
another in the Muſeum, to the end that thoſe Feo- 
ple, who had ſhewed ſo much Levity in their Dil 
poſitions, might be kept in Subjection, and not by 
their future Perfidies be able to divert him from the 


Proſecution of his other Enterprizes 
le had not been long Maſter of Athens before 
he, had formed a Deſign againſt the Lacedæmonians, 
of which Arcbidamus their King being advertiſed, 


he to prevent it drew out an Army, and marched 


againſt Demetrius; but in this wiſe Method of car, 


rying War out of his own Territories, he had not 


Fortune anſwerable to his Courage, for he was o- 


yerthrown in a Battel near the City Mantinea; and 
Demetrius following his Blow entred the Laconias 
Confines, and in a ſecond Bartel defeated him al- 
moſt within View of the City of Sparta, wherein 
two hundred. Lacedemonians. were {lain, and five 
hundred taken Priſoners; and now it was eſteemed 
almoſt impoſſible for rhe Virgin City of- Sparta, 
which hitherto had never ſubmitted to a Conque- 
ror, to eſcape being raviſhed. by his victorious 
Arms. But certainly, there never was any Prince 
upon whom Fortune made ſuch ſhort Turns, 
mounting him to the Pinacles of Hope and Glory, 
from thence to precipitate him into the utmoſt De- 
ſpair and Miſery : To-day he would be great and 
potent, to-morrow Weak and broken, even almoſt 


beyond 
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counter; for when all things ſeemed fo. gloriouſly 
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beyond the Relief of Hopes or Miracles; which 
made him ſomerimes in the low Ebb of his adverſe 
Condition reproach that inconſtant Goddeſs with 
theſe Verſes of the Poet Aſebyls :: 


Fortune, of all the Deities moſt vain, 
Does lift me up, to throw me down again, 


| 59 1 
Nor was there any Period of his Life in which 
ſhe appeared more capricious than in this Ren- 


to conſpire, not only to the Re- eſtabliſhing, but 
Inlargement of his Greatneſs and Empire, an Ex- 
preſs arrived, which brought him the diſmal Ac- 
count, that Ly/imachas, with a mighty Army, had 
taken all the Cities of which he was poſſeſſed in 
Ala. Nor was this a ſingle Mis fortune, for at the 
ſame time he was informed, that Prolemy had ſub- 
dued the whole Iſland of Cyprus, except the City 
of Salamine, where his Mother and Children were 
cloſely beſieged, and in extream Danger; by which 
ſurprizing Intelligence, the City of Sparta was de- 
livered from that imminent Fear and Danger. 

Bur yer Fortune. ſeemed to flatter him with 
Hopes upon another Occaſion, treating him like 
the Woman (1) in the Play of Archilocus, 


Who Water in one cheating Hand did ſhow, 
Whilſt in the other dreadful Fire did glow. 


For Caſſander King of Macedon dying, and his 
eldeſt Son, who ſucceeded him, not long Surviving 


carries Water in one Hand, and 
Fire in the Other; and that when 


(1) That Piece of Archilocus. 
out of which this Verſc was ta- 
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ken, is loſt, It is indeed a very 
Ingenious Fiction; for what 1. 
mage can better deſcribe an artful 


che. ting Baggage, than to ſay ſhe 


She is asked for Fire, She will 
give you Water, and Fire when 
you atk for Water. 
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riance concerning the Succeſhonz and Antipater 
having barbarouſly murthered his qwn Mother 
Theſſalonice, Alexander the younger Brother, fear - 
ing his ſavage and outragious Inclinations, called 
into his Affifance Pyrrhus King of Epirus, and De- 
metrius, who was then in \Peloponne/ſus : Phyrrbus 
made all imaginable Expedition to his Succour, and 
did it effectually; but for a Recompence he held 
a great part of the Country which he had taken 
from Antipater, which begot a Suſpicion in Alex. 


ander, that he had brought upon himſelf a dangerous 


Neighbour; and that he might not run a greatet 
Hazard from Demetrius, whoſe Ambition, Power, 
and Reputation among the Macedonians, was ſuch 
as might well create 29 of him; this young 
Prince therefore poſted away to the City of Dei- 
non, where he underſtood Demetrius was come 
with his Army, in Compliance with the Requeſt 
he had made him by his Letters; when he ar- 
rived there, he applied himſelf with great Reſpects 
to Demetrius, and returned him high Acknow- 


ledgements for his Readineſs to aſſiſt him, but with · 


al gave him to underſtand, that now his Affairs 
were in ſo good a Poſture, that he had no Occa- 
fion to give him any further Trouble; and there» 
upon invited him to an Entertainment which he 
had provided for him, in ſome meaſure to ſhew 
how ſenſible he was of his Favours. But as Deme- 
trius was about to go to the Place of Aſſignation, 
one came and whiſpered in his Ears, that there 
Was a Train laid, that in the midſt of the Jollity 
Demetrius was to be taken off. Demetrius, who befote 


began to ſuſpe& the Treachery of Alexander, 


ſeemed not much concerned, bur making only a 
little leſs haſte, he ſent to the principal Officers of 
his Army, commanding them to draw out the Sol- 
diers, and make them ſtand to their Arms, and or- 


dered 


—— 
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dered Thoſe of his Retinue to attend him into the 


very Room of the Entertainment, and not to ſtir 


from thence, till they ſaw him riſe from the Ta- 
ble. In this Equipage he came to Alexander, and 
his Servants who were to have performed the Ex- 
ecution, finding themſelves overpowered, had not 
Courage to attempt any thing upon him; and in- 
deed Demetrius gave them no Opportunity, for he 
made a very fhort Viſit, and pretending to Alea. 
ander, that he was not at preſent diſpo ed to be a 


good Companion, in regard that he had ul now 


receivedAdvices, which obliged himbythe Neceſſity 
of his Affairs to march away with his Army the 
next Day; he therefore deſired his Excuſe for the 
preſent, aſſuring him, that he ould do himſelf 
the Honour to wait upon bim, when his Affairs 
would permit him better Leiſure. 5c 
Alexander was extreamly overjoyed, not only at 
this Reſolution of his Departure, but that it ap- 
peared voluntary, and without any ſort of Diſguſt, 
for he did not know that his Plot was diſcoyered; 
and therefore in a Compliment, he would by all 
means accompany Demetrius unto the Confines of 
his Dominions. When they were arrived at Lariſſa 
a City of Theſ/aly, new Invitations paſſed between 
them, which were the outward Appearances of 
Reſpect and Civility, but ſecretly intended for each 
other's Deſtruction; and this young Prince, who 
thought to avoid a ſecond Miſcarriage in his De- 
ſign againſt the Life of Demetrius, drew the Mif- 
fortune upon Himſelf; for going to an Invitation 
which Demetrius had made him, that he might 
bring him into a like Security and Confidence by 
his Example, he diſmiſſed his ordinary Guards, and 
went ſlenderly attended with ſome of his moſt parti- 
cular Friends; when they had ſate a little time, De- 
metrius haſtily ariſing from the Table, the ſurpriz- 
ed young Prince roſe alſo, and followed him juſt 
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and Reſentments of Demetrius, would be their lally 
but theſe Fears were diſſipated with the Dark 
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ately -difpatched him, and ſuch of his Friends ut 
endeavoured to come to his Reſcue, one of which 
before he died, ſaid, Jon have prevented us but by 
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to the Door, where Demetrius, as he | paſſed 
through, only ſaid to the Guards, Kill Him that fis 
lows 'me. Which being Alexander, they immiedis 


\ 
) 


It is very eaſie to apprehend, that this Action 


made the Night paſs over with great Fears and Dif 
orders, among the Matedonians who followed #& 
lexander; nor was the Horror. of the Darkneſg 


much relieved by the ſucceeding Beams of that Do 


which they had reaſon to ſuſpect, from the Power 


for there was not any manner of Violence offer! 
them; but Demetrius ſent and invited them into 
his Preſence, for that he was defirous to give them 
Satisfaction, for what had happened to Alexander 


It is not difficult to believe that they went cheats 


fully to give him the hearing, and therefore D 


trius having acquainted them with the Baſeneſs a 
| Treachery of Alexander, and his good Intention 
toward them, there was no neceſſity to make a lo 


Harangue to draw thoſe to his Party, who ſaw 
their Lives lay at his Mercy; beſides, there being 
none remaining of the Family of Caſſander, bil 


only Antipater, whoſe Hands yer bluthed with 
Blood of the Queen his Mother, and who for H 


abominable Parricide was equally infamous and 


dious to the People, and not being ſenſible of 
Perſon more worthy than Demetrius, upon whom 


they might, if at Liberty, fix their Choice, they 


inſtantly proclaimed Him King of Macedon, where. 


upon he preſently returned to take Poſſeſſion of his 
new Kingdom, which Fortune had ſo unexpect- 


edly thrown into his Arms. Nor was this Choice | 


at all diſagreeable ro the reſt of the Macedonians: 
ay | | "wha 
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their Reſentments againſt Caſſander, for his deteſta- 
ble Treachery to Alexander the Great, of whom 
they ſuſpected Him to have been the cruel Mur- 
derer: And all that Kindneſs which they had for-- 


was now centred upon Demetrius, who had mar- 


Trade of. War, under the Conduct of his Father 
Demetrius. And to add to this unexpected good, 
Fortune, an Expreſs arrived, which brought him 
the welcome News, that Ptolemy had generouſly. 


diſmiſſed his Mother and Children, beſtowing up- 


alſo that his Daughter Stratonice, whom he had 
married to Seleucus, was, by a pretty kind of Ad- 
venture, re-married. to Antiochus the Son of Seleu- 
cus, and Crowned Queen of all the Provinces of 
_ Upper 4/a-:- Which happened thus. 
This Prince Antiochus became paſſionately in Love 
with the beautiful Stratonice the young Queen, 
who had now made Seleucus the Father of a little 
Son. He ſtruggled at firſt very hard with the Be- 
ginnings of this extravagant Paſſion, but findi 
on the one Hand an Impoſſibility to — 


other, that it was equally difficult to obtain his De- 
fires, he ſaw no other Remedy for his hopeleſs Miſ- 
fortune, but what was to be expected from De- 
ſpair and Death, which he therefore reſolved upon, 


languiſh out his amorous Soul, by obſtinately re- 
fuſing all manner of Nouriſhment for the ſupport 
of his Life. Eraſiſtratus, the Phyſician who ar- 
tended him, quickly perceived, that Love was his 
Diſtemper, but all the Difficulty was to diſcover 
the Object of his Flame; he therefore diligently 
Vol. VII. | O waited 
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who remained at home, who had not yet for dt 


merly had for Antipater the Father of Caſſander, 


ried his Grand-child Phila; and the young Prince 
which he had by her, who was now in the 


on them magnificent Preſents and Honours; and 


and in Order to it, by feigning an Indiſpoſition, to 
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thoſe Flames her fair Eyes had kindled, and on the 
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waited in his Chamber, and when any of the charm- 
ing Beauties of the Court made their Viſits to the 
ſick Prince, he 1 the Emotions 
and Alterations in the Countenance of Antiochus, 
which he well knew, were wont upon ſuch Sur- 
prizes, to betray the inward Paſſions and Inclina- 
tions of the Soul: He therefore took Notice, that 
the Preſence of the Court Ladies wrought no man- 
ner of Alteration in him; but when Stratonice came 
alone, or in Company with. Seleucus, to make him 
a Viſit, he obſerved in him all thoſe Symptoms of 
a moſt violent Paſſion, which are ſo tenderly ex- 
preſſed by the ingenious Sappho, he became ſud- 
denly mute and filent, his Paſſion ſmothering his 
Words, a fiery Bluſh would mount into his Face, 
he would fix his Eyes upon S?ratonice, and then 
reſently withdraw thoſe ſtolen and guilty Looks; 
Lis Pulſe would be diſordered, a cold Sweat would 
ſeize upon him, and unable ro ſupport the violent 
Paſſion, he would become ſenſeleſs and pale as that 

Death which he ſo much deſired. h 
Eraſiſtratus, from thoſe infallible Symptoms, ma 
nifeſtly perceived that Stratonice was the dear Object 
of his Paſſion, and that he had taken a Reſolution 
rather to periſh than diſcover his Love; he evi- 
dently ſaw that he was in danger of his Life, if he 
did not find out ſome Way, to apply the only 
Remedy which was capable of giving him Reco- 
very; and yet he could not but tremble to think 
of making a Diſcovery of that Nature to Seleacus; 
bur conſidering the extraordinary Tenderneſs of 
Seleucus to the Prince; and the King one Morning 
enquiring of his Condition, he told him, Sir, the 
Prince's Diſeaſe is Love, and he is incurable, becauſe 
it is impoſſible for him to enjoy the Object of his Paſ* 
ſion, and impoſſible for him to live without it. The King 
was extreamly ſurprized at this Account which the 
Phyſician gave him, but would by no means be fa- 
| tisfied, 
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tisfied, till he underſtood how his Paſſion ſhould 
be incurable. 7/by Sir, replied Eraſiſtratus, be- 

cauſe he is in Love with my Wife. How ! (aid Se- 

leucus, will Eraſiſtratus, a Dear Eraſiſtratus, re- 
fuſe me the Kindneſs to below his Wife upon my Son 
| and Succeſſor ; when there is no other way to ſave his 

Life? Nay then Sir, replied Eraſiſtratus, You who 

| are his Father, and upon that Conſideration, ought to 

| have all the Tenderneſs imaginable for a Son, pray 
| would you take the Counſel which you give me; and if 

Antiochus were thus de/pirately in Love with Strato- 

nice, would you ſo eaſily reſign your Intereſt to him? 

Ah my Dear Friend] anſwered Seleucus, may ſome 

kind God or Man put the ſafety of the Prince upon 

that Iſſue; I would part not only with Stratonice, 
but my Empire, upon Condition that I might preſerve 

Antiochus, ) Deareſt Antiochusz and with that 

the Tears forced themſelves a violent Paſſage over 

his aged Checks. Whereupon Eraſiſtratus taking 
him by the Hand, Sir, (aid he, you have then ne 
need of the Aſſiſtance of Eraſiſtratus, for you, who 
are a Husband, a Father, and a King, are the moſs 
proper, and in this Caſe only Phyſician for your own 

Family; it is You only who can preſerve the Life of 

Prince Antiochus, by reſigning to him Stratonice, 

for that's his Diſeaſe. 

W hereupon Seleucus inſtantly ſummoning a Coun- 
cil of all his great Officers, declared unto them the 
State of this Affair, and that he was reſolved to be- 
ſow Stratonice upon the Prince, and to create Him 
King, and Her the Queen of all the Provinces of the 
Higher Aſia; telling them, that he thought he had ſo 
abſolute a Power over the Prince's Will, that he 
boped he ſhould find in him no Repugnance to obey his 
Commands; and for the Queen, he hoped all his Friends 
would endeavour to make Her ſenſible, if ſhe manifeſt= 
ed any Reluftancy to this Marriage, that ſhe ought to 
eſteem thoſs things juſt and honourable, which were /0 

| O 2 abſolutely 
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abſolutely neceſſary to the general and publick Good. 
And by theſe Arguments, Stratonice was perſuaded 
to this ſecond Marriage, which quickly reſtored 
the Health of Antiochus, and was celebrated with 
extraordinary Joy and Solemnity. N 

But to return to the Affairs of Demetrius: He 
having obtained the Crown of Macedon, and be- 
ing poſſeſſed of Theſſaly, and the greateſt part of 
Peloponneſus, the Cities of Megara and Athens, the 
two Keys of the fhmus, he turned his victorious 
Arms againſt the Beotiavs; theſe People at firſt 


made ſome Overture of an Accommodation, but 


Cleonimus of Sparta coming to their Aſſiſtance, and 
reinforcing the City of Thebes with a conſiderable 
Garriſon, and one Piſis a Theſpian, who had a great 
Influence upon the People, animating them to 
make a brave Reſiſtance, they brake off the Treaty 
and betook themſclves to Arms: But no ſooner 
had Demetrius begun to approach the Walls with 
his dreadful Engines, but Cleonimus affrighted 
at the fight of them, ſecretly withdrewz and 
thereupon the Baœotians finding themſelves aban- 
doned by this cowardly Confederate, ſurrendered 
to Demetrius, who put ſtrong Garriſons into the 
chiefeſt Towns, and having drawn a round Sum of 
Money from them, he placed Hieronymus the Hi- 
ſtorian as his Deputy-Governor; but as to the 
main, he treated thoſe vanquiſned People very 


obligingly, and particularly Ps, to whom he not 


only frankly reſtored his Liberty, but alſo made 

him Governour over the Theſpians. | 5 
It happened, not long after, that Lyſimachus 

had the Misfortune to be taken Priſoner by Dro- 


michetes, whereupon Demetrius haſted with his 


Army into Thrace, in Hopes that in the Diſorder, 
into which this Accident mult have put the Affairs 
of that Province, he might find an Opportunity 
to repoſſeſs himſelf of it; but Hyimacbus unex- 
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| petedly regaining his Liberty, and the newly-con- 


quered Beotians breaking out into a general Revolt, 
he was 'obliged to retire with his Army, and in 
= haſte, to look after his own Affairs at home. 


pon his Return he found that his Son Antigonus 


had in a Battel defeated the forces of the Bœotians, 
and therefore he immediately laid Siege to Thebes, 
whither they had retreated with their broken For- 
ces; but underſtanding that Pyrrbhus had made an 
Incurſion into Theſſah, and that he was advanced 
as far as Thermopyle, leaving Antigonus to continue 
the Siege, he marched with the reſt of his Army 
to oppoſe the King of Epyrus; but Pyrrhus gave 
him no Occaſion to exerciſe his Courage; for upon 
the firſt News of his approach, he made a very 
haſty Retreat out of the Country, whereupon De- 


metrius, leaving ten thouſand Foot and a thouſand 


Horſe for the Guard of Theſſaly, he returned to the 
Siege of Thebes, and there he brought his dreadful 
Engine in order to ſtorm the City, but by reaſon 
of its unwieldly Bulk, and the Unevenneſs of the 
Ground, it was moved with ſuch Labour and Dif- 
ficulty, that in two Months it did not advance two 
Furlongs: In the mean time the Citizens made a 
ſtout Defence, and Demetrius, who vas reſolute 
to be revenged on them for their Perfidy, obſti- 
nately maintained the Siege, and expoſed Himſelf 
and his Soldiers to very hard and dangerous Service, 
inſomuch that Antigonus, obſerving that many gal- 
lant Men daily loſt their Lives, being ſenſibly 
moved with Pity, he addreſſed himſelf to the Kin 

his Father, and finding him as he thought in wet 
Humour, Sir, ſaid he, I beſeech your Majeſly, what 
Reaſon is there to expoſe ſo many valiant Men to ſuch 
continual Danger, without a greater Neceſſity, when— 
But Demetrius in a great Paſſion, without permit- 
ting him to proceed; And you, good Sir, why ds 
you affiitt your ſelf for this matter, the more there are 
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killed, the fewer there will be for you to provide for. 
But that the Soldiers might ſee he valued his own 
Life at no dearer Rate than Theirs, he expoſed 
himſelf to the ſame Dangers to which he com- 
manded Them; and in a deſperate Attack, which 
he one Day made, he was wounded witha Javelin, 
which ſtruck quite through his Neck, and pur 
him into very great Hazard of his Life; but not- 
withſtanding his Illneſs he continued the Siege, 
and in Concluſion took the Town; and after his 
Entrance, when the Citizens expected all the Se- 
verities which an incenſed Conqueror could inflict, 


he only put to Death thirteen of the Capital Re- 
bels, and baniſhed ſome few others, graciouſly par- 


doning all the reſt : Thus the City of Thebes, after 


it had been raiſed from its Ruins, was twice taken 
in the ſpace of ten Years, 

| Shortly after, the Feſtivals of the Pythian Apoll. 
being to be celebrated, and the Ætolians having 
blocked up all the Paſſages to Delphi, Demetrius 
cauſed them to be kept at Athens, alledging it was 
great reaſon thoſe Honours ſhould be paid to Apoll 
in that Place, both in regard he was the Tutelat 
Divinity of that City, and that the Athenians pre- 
tended to derive from Him their Original and Pe- 


digree. 


From thence Demetrius returned to Macedon, and 
being not only of a reſtleſs Temper Himſelf, but 
conſidering the Genius of the Macedonians, who 
were ever the beſt Subjects when imployed in mis 
litary Expeditions, but ſeditiouſly buſie and de- 
firous of Change in the idleneſs of Peace; he led 
them againſt the Ætolians, and baving waſted their 
Country, he left Pantauchus with a great part of 
his Army to perfect the Conqueſt, and with the 
reſt he marched in Perſon to find out Pyrrbus; but 
ſo it fell out, that by taking different Ways, theſe 
two Armies did not meet, but whilſt Demerrins 


entered 
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entered Epyrus, and laid all waſte before him, Pyrrhus 
at the ſame time encountred Pantauchus, where in 
the heat of the Combat the two chief Comman- 
ders meeting, entertained one the other with the 
Compliments of their Swords, *till their Arms 
bluſhed ar that kind of rude Civility, but in con- 
cluſion Victory perched upon the Standards of 
Pyrrhus, who beſides great numbers ſlain upon the 
Place, took five thouſand Priſoners. 3 

This Blow would not have been ſo conſiderable 
as to have given Demetrius any great hurt, had it 
not been, that Pyrrbus, by his brave and fierce 
Deportment in this Encounter, did not only win 
the Glory of the Field, but the Hearts of the in- 
conſtant Macedonians; for now they began loudly 
to proclaim, that they ſaw in Him the very Picture ; 
of the hardy Courage and perſonal Bravery of | 
their adored Alexander; whereas the other Kin | | 
his Succeſſors, and particularly Demetrius, they 
ſaid, reſembled him in nothing ſo much as in his 
extravagant Humours and haughty Vanity: And 
to ſay nothing but Truth, Demetrius was ſome- 
thing ſo affected in his Garb, as too nearly related 
to the Pageantry of the Theater: For not on 
his Body was uſed to be clothed with the moſt ex- 
quiſite Travels of the Needle in Gold and Purple 
Robes, and bis Head incircled with the uncom- 
mon Novelty of a double Diadem, but even 
his Shooes were made of curiouſly embroidered 
Purple with Golden Soles: And ſuch was the pro- 
fuſe Vanity of this Prince, that he had command- 
ed a Robe to be made for him, wherein with 
proud Art, there was to be wrought the Repre- 
ſentation of the Univerſe, Sea and Land, the Ce- 
leſtial Bodies and Figures of the Sun, with all his 
Golden Glories, and the Silver Moon, and the 
ſparkling Courtiers of the Night, which were to 
be imitated with the richeſt Diamonds that could 
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be procured. But the Reverſe of his more gloomy p. 
Fortune overtaking him, the Work was never fi- Ct 
niſh'd; but as it was, it was long preſerved as a Mo- h. 
nument of his magnificent Vanity: Not any of the vi 
Kings of Macedon his Succeſſors, tho' divers of ce 
them were reported to be haughty enough, arriving bi 


to that degree of Pride, to haye it finiſhed, or to 
adventure to wear it. | | 
But it was not this outward Garb and Pomp a- 
lone which diſguſted the Macedonians, but his pro- 
fuſe and diſſolute way of Living; and above all, 
the Difficulty of Acceſs to his Preſence was ex- 
treamly diſobliging : For either he would not be 
ſeen at all by ſuch as attended long for diſpatch of 
their Affairs, or if he permitted them to come be- 
fore him, he would treat them roughly and with 
Diſreſpect; nor were only private Perfons thus uſed 
by him, but even ſuch Miniſters as negotiated pub- 
lick Affairs: Thus he made the Athenian Embaſſa- 
dors, to whom yet he was more civil than to all 
the other Grecians, attend two Years in his Court, 
before they could obtain an Audience from him; 
at another time when the Lacedemonians ſent a ſin- 
gle Perſon on an Embaſly to him, thinking it was 
one in Contempt, in great Indignation he de- 
manded of him, //hether the Spartans had but one 
Man that was fit to be ſent upon an Embaſſy, fintt 
they ſent no more? To whom the Embaſſador, ac- 
cording to the Laconian Mode, tartly replied; 
Sure one Embaſſador is enough to ſend to one King. 

It chanced one time that a Humour took him to 
be a little more than ordinarily Popular, and there- 
fore going abroad, he was immediately accoſted 

| by a Multitude of importunate Petitioners; he 
very courteouſly received rheir Supplications, and 
put up their Petitions in the Skirt of his Robe: 
E The poor People overjoyed at this unuſual Grace 
and Favour followed him cloſe, in hopes to be 

7 | preſently 
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preſently diſpatched in their Suits; bur when he 
came upon the Bridge of the River Axius, opening 
his Lap, be dropped all the Petitions into the Ri- 
ver. This Action did ſtrangely exaſperate the Ma- 
cedonians, who ſeeing their Hopes and Petitions 
both drowned, looked upon it as a very injurious 
and unkingly Frolick; and this brought to their 
Remembrance, what Some of them had ſeen, and 
Others had heard related of King Philip, who by 
2 pretty Accident was reclaimed from this diſobli- 
ging Humour: For that Prince being one day a- 
broad, an old Woman made her application to him 
with a Petition; the King told her, he could nor 
then diſpatch her, in regard he had Affairs of great- 
er Importance upon his Hands; to which the old 
Woman in a pet replied, Nhat] Greater than do- 
ing Juſtice? If you refuſe to do Juſtice, pray lay a- 
fide your Royalty, and leave being a King. This ſharp 
Reprimand ſo nettled the King, that returning to 
the Palace, and ſetting all other matters apart, for 
ſeveral Days together he did nothing elſe, bur re- 
ceive the Complaints of All that would come, and 
redreſſed their real Grievances, to the general Con- 
tentment and Satisfaction of his People. | 

And certainly there is no Virtue more com- 
mendable or popular in a Prince, than Juſtice 
which made Timotheus (ay that Mars is a great Ty- 
rant, but Law, according to the incomparable Pin- 
dar, is the moſt glorious Queen of the Univerſe. 


And upon this Subject, (1) Homer, the Prince of 


Poets, obſerves, that Jupiter did not beſtow upon 
Kings, terrible Engines or Ships of War for the 
deſtruction of Cities, but had committed the Ora- 
cles of Law and Juſtice to their Cuſtody, in order 


(1) This is in the firſt Book of Hess Ads dp 
the Iliad. | 
| From whence the Power of Laws 
ours Fires and Fuſtice ſprings. Pope 
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to their good Government and Preſervation, (1) 
and that the molt juſt Princes, and not the fierce 
and violent, were They who were honoured with 
the glorious Title of His Friends and Diſciples. 
But Demetrius was not at all ſollicitous of the Ti- 
tle. of ſuch a King as reſembled the Gods; for dif- 
daining the Appellations .of Polieus, or Polioukos, 
the Tutelary Preſerver of Cities, he rather aff:&ed 
the Name of Poliorcetes, the Deſtroyer of them. By 
his affected Folly ng the very Nature of 
Vice and Virtue, placing his Glory in Injuſtice, 
and eſtec ming baſe and ungenerous Actions, as if 
they had been the laudable Ornaments of a virtu- 
ous Prince. | | 
Bur to return to the Hiſtorical purſuit of his 
Life: Demetrius being at Pella fell into a deſperate 
Malady, the true Daughter of Intemperance and 
Luxury; and while he lay Hush ink with the Vi- 


this Occaſion, took from him the greateſt Part of 
Macedon, and advanced as far as the City of Edeſſa. 
But Demetrius recovering his Health, quickly re- 
covered from him his Dominions alſo, and obliged 
Pyrrhus to content himſelf with his own Kingdom. 
And that he might not employ his whole time in 
theſe little Conflicts with a Neighbour, his 
Thoughts being fixed upon another Deſign, from 
which he was unwilling to be diverted by this per- 


(1) This Paſſage is in the xixth | mendations, and Plutarch wiſely 
Book of the Odyſſey. obſerves that Homer doth not give 
zr 73 Mirec it but to the moſt Juſt of all Kings, 

"Evviwegs B HA Aids As- * to Him who on account of 

AN bags is Juſtice was thought worthy to 
3 be eſtabliſned Judge in the Realms 

Where ſcepter'd Minos— below. This was the firſt Minos 

—— each ninth revolving Year | the Son of Fupiter and Europa. 

By Jove receivd in Council to] The Reader may ſee the Notes on 

confer. Pope. the Life of Theſes, Vol. I. 
Plato with very good Reaſon cal- | p, 80. : 
leth This the higheſt of all Com- 
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ty War, he concluded a Peace with Pyrrhus. For 
now he had formed a Deſigu to endeavour the Re- 


covery of the whole Empire which his Father had 
poſſeſſed; and his Preparations were every way ſui- 


table to his _ Hopes, and the Greatneſs of 
the Enterprize. He gave out Commiſſions for the 
levying of ninety eight thouſand Foot, and twelve 
thouſand Horſe z and Orders for the building and 
rigging out a Fleet of five hundred Gallies z ſome to 


be built at Athens, others at Corinth, Chalcis and 


Pella. And ſo aſſiduous and diligent was he, 
in the forwarding of theſe vaſt Preparations, that 
he was continually poſting from Place to Place, 
to give Advice and Direction to the Carpenters and 
Aruficers, for the building them more ſtrong and 
ſerviceable: And herein he was ſo great a Maſter, 
that the Artizans Themſelves, as well as all Others, 
wcre amazed, not ſo much at the Number, as at 
the ſtupendious Bulk and Contrivance of this ex- 
traordinary Navy; for hitherto there had never been 
a Gally with fifteen or ſixteen Ranges of Oars. It 
is true, that afterwards Ptolemy Philopater built a 
prodigious Gally of eighty Rows of Oars, which 
was two hundred and eighty Cubits in Length, 
and the Height of her from the Water to the Top 
of her Stern was forty eight Cubits, ſhe had four 
hundred Mariners, and four thouſand Rowers, and 
beſides there was a convenient ſtanding for very 
near three thouſand Soldiers ro fight above the 
Decks. But this unwieldy Hulk, after all This, 
was only fir for Shew, and not for Service, for 
ſhe looked like an immoveable Caſtle upon the Wa- 
ter, and was not to be ſtirred without extream 
Toil and Peril; whereas theſe Gallies of Demetrius 
were not the leſs ſerviceable for their Magnificence, 
but notwithſtanding their Beauty and Ornaments, 
were as light and nimble, as they were extraordi- 


mary and ſumptuous 
The 
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| The Noiſe and Storm of theſe great Preparations, 
the like whereof had never been made ſince the Ex- 
pedition of Alexander the Great, threatning to fall 
upon Aſia, awakened Seleucus, Prolemy and Lyſima- 
cbus, to look to themſelves, which obliged them 
to enter into a Confederacy for their mutual De- 
fence and Security: They therefore diſpatched Em- 
baſſadors to Pyrrhus, to repreſent to him the neceſ- 
ſity of rejecting the Peace he had made with De- 
mnetrius, and to perſuade him to give him a Diver- 
ſion, by making an Incurſion into Macedon; for 
that Demetrius had only concluded the late Peace 
with kim, to be at liberty to proſecute his greater 
Deſigns, and that ſhould he become Victorious, he 
would too late be ſenſible of the Danger of ſo po- 
tent a Neighbour. Pyrrbus finding Reaſon in the 
Propoſition, preſently cloſed with them; ſo that in 
an Inſtant Ptolemy with a mighty Navy invaded 
Greece; Lyſimachus entred Macedon upon the fide 
of Thrace, and Pyrrbus fell in upon that part next 
to Epyrus, ſpoiling and waſting the whole Country. 
This was an unexpected Surprize to Demetrius; but 
however, leaving his Son Antigonus to look after 
the Affairs of Greece, he marched in great Diligenee 
to the Relief of Macedon, and to oppoſe Ly/imachus : 
He was no ſooner arrived near the Frontier, but he 
received the ill News that Pyrrhus had taken the 
City of Berea; and the Report being once gotten 
among the Soldiers, the whole Camp was filled 
| with Diſorders and Confuſion, Cries and Lamen- 
| tations; the Soldiers grew Inſolent and Mutinous, 
and beſtowing a thouſand Execrations upon Deme- 
trius, they openly declared, that they would march Ear. 
home to take care of their Country, Friends and 
Families; but in reality the Deſign was to revolt 
to Lyſimachus. 


| I 
Demetrius finding them in theſe Diſtempers, ther 


reſolyved to emove further from Ly/imac " z Ye: 
or 
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for he judged, that though their former kindneſs: 
to that Prince, under whoſe Conduct Many 


of them had ſerved in the Wars of Alexan- 


der, might make them unwilling to combat with 


Him; yet they would make no difficulty to oppoſe 
Pyrrhus, a Foreigner and Invader, who had ſpoil- 
ed their Country: but he found himſelf under 
great miſtakes in theſe Conjectures; for when he 
was advanced near to Pyrrbus, theſe Murineers 
took occaſion to extol the Gallantry and Courage 
of Pyrrhus, his generous Uſage of Thoſe who had 
been his Priſoners, and to declare, that the King- 
dom by the Fundamental Cuſtom, the Law of An- 
tiquity, ought to devolve upon the braveſt Man; and 
in ſhorr, to meditate a general Defection and Re- 
volt: For at firſt ſome ſtragling Parties only deſer- 


ted, but in a little time the whole Army broke out 


into an univerſal Mutiny s inſomuch that Some of 
them inſolently told him, that if he conſulted his 


own ſafety, he were beſt to make haſte to be gone; 


for that the Macedonians were reſolved no longer 


to hazard their Lives, to combat for the ſatisfacti- 


on of his Luxury and Ambition. Theſe were mo- 
derate Reproaches in Compariſon of ſome others 
which he was obliged to endure; and therefore 
eaſily gueſſing what would be the Iſſue, if he 
ſhould expoſe himſelf longer to their Rage, he re- 
tired to his Tent, and _ off the Imperial 
Purple, ſtole away in the diſguiſed Habir of a 
private Soldier; and he was no ſooner gone, but 
the Mutinous Army were all together by the 
Ears about the Plunder of his Tent; but Pyrrbus 
coming immediately, repreſſed their Fury, and 
took Poſſeſſion of it Himſelf; and He, with 
Lyſimachus, parted the Realm of Macedon betwixt 


them, after Demetrius had poſſeſſed it juſt ſeven 
Years, 


As 
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As for Demetrius, being thus ſuddenly deſpoiled 


of his Crown, he retired to Caſſandria, where 


Queen Philla, oppreſſed with inſupportable Grief, 


to ſee her Husband from the top of his Glory, re- 
duced to the deſpicable Condition of a private and 
baniſhed Perſon, reproaching Fortune for her blind 
Inconſtancy, and overcome with the Violence of 
her Deſpair, took a fatal Potion, chuſing ra- 
ther to end her Days with the quick Operation of 
the mortal Drug, than to languiſh out a miſerable 
Life in the tedious Delays of an adverſe Fortune, 
But Demetrius did not love her fo well as to bear 
her Company in that fort of Nectar, as great 4 
Friend as he was to Liquors, but kept his Hopes 
ſtill warm at the Heart; and ſtudying how to re- 
pair the Shipwrack of his Affairs, he parted for 
Greece, and there aſſembled all his Friends and Cap- 
tains, who had formerly ſerved him, in Order to 
the forming an Army to endeavour the Recovery 
of his former Dignity and Dominionsz and one 
may well apply That of Sophocles concerning Me- 


nelans, to the various Changes of this Prince's 
Eſtate. 


Mounted on Fortune's ever-rolling heel, 

Like that inconſtant Deity I reel; 

Or like the fickle Lady of the Night, 

Who ſtill puts on a diff 'rent Dreſs of Light, 
A filver Cornet firſt adorns her Head, 

And the pale Beauty ſtill doth larger ſpread, 
Till her grown Luſtre bluſhing Stars admire, 
And hide their dim diminiſb d Sparks of Fire; 
But then her dwindling Glories fade again, 
And are reduced to their former Wane. 


And certainly this changeable Planet was the ex- 
att Emblem of this Prince, whoſe Acceſſions of 
Glory, and Eclipſes of Honour, his Riſes and Falls 
arc 
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DEMETRIUS. 
are perfectly figured by her ſeveral Faces; for even 


when his expiring Glory ſeemed to give the laſt 
Gaſps, his Power: would ſtrangely revive, and his 


Hopes flouriſh, as they did at this time, by the 


coming of divers Troops to his Aſſiſtance, which 

ave him encouragement to hope for the re- eſta- 
Flic went of his Affairs: He had not however, 
ſince his laſt Diſgrace, re- aſſumed the Royal Robe z 
whereupon a certain Theban ſeeing him in the mean 
Habit of a private Perſon, applied to him the Di- 
ſtich of Eurypides, | 


Of an immortal Ged, again a Mortal made, 


He courts Iſmena's Banks, and Dirce's cooler Shade. 


But ſo ſoon as he began to entertain a proſſ 


of Hope, he re- aſſumed the Regal Habit, and kept 


a little kind of Court at Thebes, though at the ſame 


time he reſtored their Democratick Government 


As for the treacherous {thenians, in this Miſ- 


fortune, they again baſely deſerted. him, and to do 
him the greater Diſgrace, they diſplaced Diphilus, 
who was that Year the Prieſt of the two Tutelar 
Deities, and by a popular Edict reſtored the Prieſt- 
hood to its ancient Form; and hearing that De- 
metrius grew very Powerful, they ſent to King 
Pyrrhus, to beg His Aſſiſtance and Protection. 
Demetrius juſtly enraged againſt them for their re- 
peated Perfidies marched to' Athens, and laid cloſe 
Siege to the City: In this Diſtreſs they ſent out to 
him Craterus the Philoſopher, a Perſon of great 
Authority and Reputation, to mediate a Compo- 
ſure; who managed his Negotiation with ſo much 
Dexterity, that what with his humble Intreaties 


and Remonſtrances, and the ſolid Reaſons which 


he offered, Demetrius was perſuaded to raiſe the 
Siege; and ſhipping his Army, which conſiſted of 
4 eleyen 
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eleven Thouſand Men, he reſolved upon an Expe- 
dition into Caria and Lydia, to take thoſe Provin- 
ces from Ly/imachus. . Arriving at Miletus, he was 
met there by Euridice the Siſter of Philla, his de- 
ceaſed Lady, who brought along with her Prole- 
Maida, the Daughter whom ſhe. had by King Pro- 
lemy; which young Lady had been before affianced to 


Demetrius, and with Whom he now conſummated : 


his Nuprialsz bur he was too intent upon his other 
Deſigns, to be diverted from them by his new A- 
mour; and therefore he preſently. began the Cam- 
paign, and was ſo fortunate in the beginning, that 
many Cities revolted to him; and Others, as parti- 
cularly the City of Sardis, he took by force; di- 


vers Troops of Lyſimachus alſo came over to him 


with a confiderable Sum of Money. But his For- 
tune, which was neves conſtant, was now never 
laſting z for Agathocles, the Son of Lyſmachus, with 
a powerful Army made Head againſt him; which 
obliged him with his Army to divert into Phi- 
"gia, with an Intention to paſs into Armenia; for 
he had an Imagination, that if he could perſuade 
the Medes or Armenians to revolt, he ſhould there- 
by gain = convenient Sea-ports, and Places of 
Retreat, to ſecure him againſt any ill Accident or 
Diſaſter that might befall him: Agathocles preſſed 
very hard upon him, and many Skirmiſhes and Con- 
flicts paſſed berween Parties, wherein Demetrius 
had ſtill the Advantage: But Agatbocles being 
much ſuperior in Number, ſtraightned him ſo 
much in his Forage, that his Soldiers were forced 
to conflict more with Famine, than with their E- 
nemies, and ſhewed a great Unwillingneſs to go 
into Armenia and Media; ſo that for freſh Quar- 
ters he was obliged to paſs over the River Haus, 
and in the Paſſage, many of his Men, by the Ra- 
pidneſs of the Torrent, were carried down the 
| 8 Stream, 
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Stream, and drowned: This Miſchance exaſperated 


the Soldiers to that Degree, that one of them fix- 
ed upon the Door of his Pavilion the two firſt 


Verſes (1) taken out of the Oedipus of Sophocles, 


with the change of one Syllable only in the 
Name, | | 


Thou Son of blind Antigonus, 


. Where are we ? 


And to add to his Misfortune, the Peſtilence, 
as is uſual, when Armies are driven to fuch Neceſ- 
ſities, as to ſubſiſt upon unwholſome Diet, 

to aſſail them as well as the Famine; ſo that he 
loſt eight thouſand of his Men, and with the reſt 
he retired to Tarſus; and becauſe that City was 
under the Dominion of Seleucus, he ſtrictly prohi- 
bited his Soldiers the committing any manner of 
Outrages or Violence, being unwilling to create 
himſelf a new Enemy in Seleucus; but when he 
perceived it was impoſſible to keep the Soldiers in 
Order, they being reduced to extream Neceſſity, 


and Agatbocles having blocked up all the Avenues 


of Mount Taurus, to prevent their Foraging in his 
Territories, he reſolved to write to Seleucus to ap- 
peaſe him in this Matter: The Letter contained a 
long and tragical Relation of the miſerable State to 
which he was reduced, and peſſionate Interceſſions 
for his Commiſeration to a diſtreſſed King and Re- 


(t) From This it is evident that The Variation from the Poet is 
the Works of Sophocles were be- | very ſmall, Antigonus is; put for 
come familiar to every one, This | Antigone, and the Words rue 
is a very pat Parodie. It ſtands in | y4poy] © are taken in their genu- 
Sophocles, ks ine Meaning in Sephocles as they 

Texyy TugAs O, Ar- relate to Oedipus, bur ſtand here in 


TIY Gn, Tu a figurative Senſe, being applied ra 


X pus dopiyuela; Antigenus, who was as blind as a 
O Antigone, thou Daughter of a | dead Man could be. 
blind old Man. whither are we come! | 
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lation, who was fallen into ſuch. a deplorable Con- 


dition, as might extort Tenderneſs and Pity from 


his very Enemies. ve Idle n 5 

Theſe Letters did ſo mollifie the Heart of Selew- 
cus, that he gave out poſitive Orders to the Go- 
vernors of thoſe Provinces, That they ſhould furniſh 
Demetrius with all Accommodations ſuitable to his 
Royal Quality, and with ſufficient Proviſions for bis 
Troops. But Patrocles, a Perſon of great Authority, 
and the Confident of Seleucus, perſuaded him, #hat 
this Entertainment of Demetrius, eſpecially of bis Sol- 
diers, within his Dominions, was not at all agreeable 
to the ſound Maxims of Policy; in regard, that of all 
the Kings of his time, Demetrius was the moſt violent 
in his Inclinations, and addicted to bold and daring 
Enterprizes; and that now being driven to Extremities 
by bis adverſe Fortune, a Condition which many times 
tempted Perſons of the greateſt Temper and Modera- 


tion to the moſt deſperate Attempts, he could not, with 


any Security to Himſelf, afford him this Retreat of 
Entertainment. Seleucus, exaſperated with this Dif- 
courſe, advanced with a powerful Army towards 
Cilicia; and Demetrius, aſtoniſhed at this ſudden 
alteration, betook himſelf for Safety to the Strengths 
and moſt inacceſſible Places of Mount Taurus; 
from whence he ſent Envoys to Seleucut, to re- 
queſt from him, That he would permit him the liberty 
with bis Army to ſeek to repair his broken Fortunes a- 
mong the barbarous Nations, and there to eftabliſh a 
Kingdom, where he might paſs the remainder of his 
Life in Quiet and Repoſe; and not in that rigorous Sea« 
ſon of Winter, to expoſe him in this diſtreſſed, naked 
Condition, to the Fury of his implacable Enemies; but 
to allew him a competent Time, and Maintenance for 
the ſupport of his ſmall Army, till be might with con- 
venience depart. 

Bur Seleucus, whoſe Jealouſie was now the go- 
verning Paſſion of his Soul, ſent him this perem- 


ptory , 
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ory Anſwer, That be would permit him to fla 

de Alb and no longer in Cataonia, En be 
immediately ſent him the principal of his Friends and 
Officers, as Hoſtages for his Departure by that 
time; in the mean- while he ſhut up all the Paſſa- 
es into Syria: So that Demetrius, who ſaw him- 
of thus encompaſſed as in a Toil, like an enraged 
Lion, flew upon the Prey, and fell to waſting the 
Territories of Soleucus, and in many Encounters 
had the Advantage of him; and particularly, when 
he was aſſailed by the armed Chariots, he entirely 
defeated them, and thereby opened his Paſſage in- 
to Syria. And now finding his Soldiers animated 
by theſe Succeſſes, he was reſolved to puſh at All, 
and to have one deciding Blow for the Empire 
with Seleucus; but that crafty. Prince having re- 
fuſed the Aſſiſtance of Jyſimachus, whom he both 
miſtruſted and hated, made no great haſte to the 
Encounter, but choſe rather to weary Demetrius, 
and waſte his Power by Delays; for there was no- 
thing that he dreaded more than the perperual Vi- 
ciſlitude of that Prince's Fortune, which he had ſo 
often known to have been raiſed from the moſt de- 

plorable State, to the greateſt excels of Glory, 
But now all things ſeemed to conſpire to the 
Ruin of this miſerable Prince; for he was ſeized 
with a violent Diſtemper, which did not only in- 
danger his Life, but deprived him of his Reaſon ; 
ſo that his Army began to moulder away inſenſi- 
blyz Some deſerting, and Others ſtealing away 
from a Service which they concluded deſperate. 


After forty days he began to be fo far recovered, 


as to be able to rally his Forces, and marched as 


if he directly deſigned for Cilicia; but in the Night, 


in great Silence he rook a Counter-march, and paſ- 
ſing the Mountain Amanus, he foraged all the 
Country as far Qyrrbeſtica. Whereupon Seleucus 
advanced towards him, and encamping at no great 

2 diſtance, 
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| diſtance, . Demetrius took- a Reſolution to ;ſurprize * 

| him in his Camp; but the Deſign being [Freon viſi 
1 Fugitives diſcovered to Seleucus, he had but juſt qui 
time in great Conſternation to leap out of his Bed, jeE 

and give the Alarm to his Men; as he was putting jut. 

on his Boots to mount to Horſe, Sirs, ſaid. he to hac 

the Officers about him, Look well to your Charges, wil 

for we muſt now expett to combate with a furious and Re 

enraged wild Beaſt. But Demetrius, by the Noiſe ſoo 

and Murmur he heard in the Camp, finding they the 

had taken the Alarm, drew off his Troops, and the 

began to retreat in the beſt Order he could; ſag 
| but the Morning quickly appearing, Seleucus fol- diſc 
| | lowed hard upon his Rear, and obliged him to a W. 
| -difadvantageous Encounter. Demetrius, bavin had 
ö drawn up his Army, and given the Comman ext 
| of one halt of his Troops to one of his moſt of | 
expert Captains, with the Other he in Perſon De; 

charged fo furiouſly, that he forced his Enemies for 

to give Ground: But Seleucus lighting from his he 


Horſe, and covering bis Arm with a Target, ad- 
vanced to the foremoſt Ranks, and having put up 
the Viſor of his Helmet, that he might be known, 
he addreſſed himſelf to the Soldiers of Demetrius, ex- 
horting them to lay down their Arms, and not deſpe- 
rately throw away their Lives; telling them withal, 
that it was for their ſakes only that he had ſo long 
forborn coming to Extremities: And tbereupon, 
without a Blow more, theſe perfidious Mercenaries 
ſubmitted, and ſaluted Seleucus as their King. 
Demetrius, who in the whole courſe of his Life, 
had been accuſtomed to [range Turns, from thence 
drew a Hope that he ſhould weather This Storm 
alſo; and therefore with the {lender Attendance of 
his Friends, he fled to the Mountain Amanus, 
where in a thick and ſpacious Wood he ſecured 
himſelf, 2 under the Mantle of the Night, 
to make his Eſcape towards Caunns; where he 
| W 
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hoped to find his Shipping eddy to tranſport. him : 
But upon Enquiry, 

viſions for more than one day, that Deſign was 


quaſhed, and he began to think of ſome other Pro- 


jc&; whilſt he was rolling over a thouſand irreſo- 
lute Thoughts, his Friend Sofigenes arrived, who 
had four hundred Pieces of Gold about him, and 
with this little Relief he again re- aſſumed his firſt 
Reſolution and Hopes to recover the Coaſt. So 
ſoon as it began to be dark he ſer forward towards 
the Mountains, but perceiving by their Fires that 
the Enemies had poſſeſſed themſelves of all the Paſ- 
ſages, and that it was impoſſible for him to paſs un- 
diſcovered, he retreated to his old Station in the 
Wood, but not with all his Troop; for divers 
had deſerted him, and the little Remainder were 
extremely. dejected and diſheartned, ſo that Some 
of them began to talk of ſurrendring Themſelves and 
Demetrius to Seleucus, as the only Means left them 
for their Safety : Which Demetrius over-hearing, 
he drew out his Sword, and had infallibly paſſed 
it through his own Heart, but that ſome of his 
Friends interpoſing, prevented the fatal Attempr, 
and began to perfuade him, that ir was much 
more manly to try the Generolity of Seleucus, and 
to reſerye his Life for a better Deſtiny, and future 
Hopes: And with theſe Arguments, but princi- 
pally by irreſiſtable Neceſſity, he ſuffer'd himſelf 
to be overcome; and therefore diſpatched ſome of 
his Attendants to Seleucus, to let him know that 
he was willing to ſurrender Himſelf and his Friends 
to his Generoſity and Mercy. Seleucus, tranſpor- 
ted at this News, cryed aut: (1) 17 is not the good 


(1) This is a fine Saying, When | as His, on whom we confer the Be- 
we have an Opportunity of doing | nefit. Let us never therefore re- 
good to any one, we muſt look | je& the Favours of ſo indulgent a 
on it as Our good Fortune, which | Deity. - 
has put it in our Power, and not 


Fi Fortune 


nding that they had not Pro- | 
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Fortune of Demetrius, which hath found out this Eu- 
pedient for his Safety, but my Own, which I Wye 
the greateſt Favour ſhe ever did me, ſince thereby ſhe 
hath given me opportunity to ſhew my Clemency and 
Generofity. And inſtantly he gave Order to his 
Domeſtick Officers to L a Royal Pavilion, 
and all things ſuitable, for the ſplendid Reception 
and Entertainment of Demetrius. 

There was in the Court of Seleucus, one Apollo- 
nides, who formerly had been intimately known 
to Demetrius. He was thereſore, as the fitteſt 
Perſon, diſpatched from the King, to attend De- 


metrius, and to deſire him to diſſipate all manner of 


Fear and Diſtruſt, and to give him aſſurance that 
Seleucus was reſolved to treat him with all the Ho- 
nour due to a King, and the Kindneſs of a Rela- 
tion. No ſooner was this Meſſage known, but 
all the principal Courtiers and Officers of Seleucus, 
thinking Demetrius would inſtantly become a great 
Favourite with the King, made haſte to congratu- 
late Demetrius. and Kiſs his Hand: but this ill 
timed application, and over-officiouſneſs, proyed 
very miſchievous to that unfortunate Prince; for it 
gave occaſion to his Enemies to inſinuate to Se- 
leucus, that this Uſage of Demetrius was a moſt 
dangerous Civility, and that his Preſence might haye 


very fatal influences upon the Army, the Officer 


ſhewing more Inclination to Him already than was 
conſiſtent with their Duty, or the Safety of Seleu- 
cus; which repreſentations made ſuch impreſſions 
upon the Spirit of Seleucus, as produced Sentiments 
and Reſolutions different from the Former. 

For whilſt Apollonides, and after Him many O- 
thers were relating to Demetrius the kind Expreſ- 
ſions of Seleucus, and the Orders he had given; 
and that poor Prince, who before thought this 
Rendition of himſelf the greateſt Mistortune of 
his Life, now began in his Thoughts to . 
the 
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the Action, and to flatter himſelf with vain hopes, 
Pauſanias with a Guard of a thouſand Horſe and 
Foot, amidſt all the Careſſes of his Friends, came, 
and by order from the King ſeized him, and car- 
ried him, not as he hoped, like a Prince to the 
Preſence of Seleucus, but a Priſoner to the Caſtle 
of 3 in Syria, where he was committed to 
the ſafe Cuſtody of a ſtrong Guard. It is true he 
wanted nothing but Liberty, for by che command 


of Seleucus he had a molt liberal allowance for 


Himſelf and Retinue; he had the Liberty of a 
curious Garden and delightful Walks, and was for 
his Exerciſe permitted the Freedom of hunting in 
a large Park excellently ſtored with Game of all 
ſorts, and had Horſes likewiſe provided for his 
Diverſion, and for his Chariots; and to make his 
Life more eaſie, ſuch of his Servants as were wil- 
ling to follow his Fortune, had the Freedom of 
attending upon his Perſon; continual meſſages of 
kindneſs alſo, from time to time, were brought 
him from Seleucus, requ ſting him to ſupport the 
preſent Reſtraint of his Liberty cheartully, aſſu- 
ring him, that ſo ſoon as Antiochus and Stratonice 
ſhould arrive at Court, the Conditions and Ar- 
_ of reſtoring him to his Liberty ſhould be per- 
fected. 

But Demetrius had learnt to give little credit to 
theſe deluding pretences, and therefore ſo ſoon as 
he was fallen into the misfortune of this Captivity, 
he ſent expreſs Command to his Son Antigonus, and 
to his Captains and Friends, at Athens and Corinth, 
that they ſhould give no manner of credit to any 


Letters written to them in his name, though they 


were ſcaled with his own Signet, but, that look- 
ing upon him as if he were already dead, they 
ſhould reſerve what was left of his Empire for An- 
tigonus, and eſteem Him as their lawful King. 
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As for Antigonus, he received the ſad News: of 
his Father's Captivity, with all the Teſtimonies of 
a moſt afflictive Sorrow; he put himſelf into deep 
Mourning, and writ the moſt paſſionate and tender 
Letters to Seleucus, and the reſt of the Kings, that 
his Grief could dictate; he offered not only what- 
ever they had left in the World, but Himſelf to 
be a Hoſtage for the Liberty of the King his 
Father. Sevcral other Princes, and divers Cities 
alſo, became Interceſſors for his Freedom: only, 
Lyfimachus, by his Embaſſadors, baſely offered 
a large Sum of Money to Selucus to take away 
his Life; but by this barbarous Propoſal he ren- 
dered him ſelf moſt deteſtable ro Seleucus, to 
whom he was ſufficiently odious before; never- 
theleſs he till protracted the time of his Deli- 
verance, reſolving, as he pretended, that he ſnould 
owe it to the Interceſſion of Antigonus and Stra- 
tonice. | 3115 
Demetrius, to whom Misfortunes had been Cu- 
ſtomary, grew ſo familiar with This, that by _ 
continuance, it became habitually eaſie. Ar firſt 
he accuſtomed himſelf to frequent Exerciſes, Hun- 
ting, Horſe-races and ſuch other Divertiſements as 
were permitted him, but by degrees he came to 
diſuſe them, and applied himſelf ro Dice and 
Drinking; and to divert the Importunity of his 
melancholy Thoughts, with which he was haun- 
ted when Sober, he took the Remedy of Intem- 
perance, a Cure worſe than the Diſeaſe; and whe» 
ther This was the Reaſon, (1) or that this ſort of 
Life was what he moſt naturally affected, and judg- 
cd that he had commitred an Error in ſuffering 


(1) The End all great Com- recedant. Demetrius enjoyed That 
manders propoſe to themſel es is, in his Captivity, which he could 
to paſs their latter Days in Peace] never find at the Head of his 
and Tranguillity, at in otia tuta IA: mies. 


himſelf 


7 


himſelf to be diverted from it by his mad and vain 
Ambition, which had created ſo much trouble to 
Himſelf and Others; and that He, who had ſo 
reſtleſly toiled in the Purſuit of real Happineſs, by 
Sea and Land, in mighty Fleets, and formidable 
Armies, now thought he had found it where he 
leaſt expected it, in Repoſe and Tranquility. (1) 
For what other Fruit can thoſe miſerable Princes, 
who ſink into ſuch a pernicious Diſpoſition of 
Mind, and ſo groſsly abuſe Themſelves, what o- 
ther Fruit can they reap from all their Toils and 
Hazards, but the Loſs of Honour, and Virtue, 
which are ſacrificed to imaginary: Pleaſures, and 
of which they never can arrive at a real Enjoy-' 
ment? | denoch 1 
Demetrius having thus continued three Years a 
Priſoner in Cher/oneſus, for want of Exerciſe, 'and” 
by indulging himſelf in Intemperance, in the fifty 
fourth Year of his Age fell ſick of a Diſtemper, = 
which ended not but with his Life: And Seleucus =— 
was extreamly cenſured for making ſuch Profeſſions | 
of Kindneſs, and reſtoring his Liberty to this Un- 2 
fortunate Prince, but not performing them; and 1 
herein he did not imitate the bravery of Dromi- 
chetes of Thrace, who not only treated Ly/imachus, | 
when he was his Priſoner, nobly and like a King, 
bur quickly reſtored him to his former condition of 
Liberty. | 
* * we muſt attend the Unfortunate Deme- 
trius with our laſt ſervice to his Funerak, which, 


(1) Plutarch ſets forth here in | Wantonneſs and Luxury; till at 
i's natural Colours, that Folly and [laſt they are convinced that they 
Madneſs of Princes, who ſpend all | have loſt the Subſtantial for the 
their Days in the Fatigues and Ha- | Imaginary ; and that they have.no 
zards of War. They forego That | real Enjoyment even of thoſe ima - 
which is Good, Honourable and | ginary Pleaſures, after all the La- 
Virtuous, to fatisfy their Ambi- | bour and Pains they have been at 
non, and indulge themſelves in | in the Purſuit of them. 


ſuitable 
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ſuitable to his Life, were very pompous and mag. 
nificent. For his Son — undkertban ding l 
his Aſhes were coming over from Syria, he went 
with a noble Fleet to the Iſles of the Archipelagus 
to meet them, and cauſed them to be depoſited in 
an Urn of maſſy Gold. All the Cities, where they 
touched in their paſſage, ſent Chaplets to adorn the 
Urn, and deputed certain of the beſt of their Citi- 
zens in deep Mourning to aſſiſt at the funeral So- 
Jemnity. | 

When the Fleet of Antigonus approached the 
harbour of Corinth, the Urn covered with Purple, 
and a Royal Crown upon it, was placed upon the 


Poop of the Admiral Gally, a Troop of young Noble- 


men and Perſons of Quality attended in Arms upon 
the Key to receive it at landing; and Xenophon the 
celebrated Muſician began a Mournful Song in 
praiſe of the Dead, to which the Rowers in ſor- 
rowful Ejaculations made Reſponſes, their Oars all 
the while in their Stroaks keeping time with the 
doleful Cadences of the Muſick. x 
Antigonus, who appeared all in tears and mourn- 
ing, moved the Univerſal Compaſſion of the nume- 
rous Spectators; and the Crowns and other Tro- 
phies of Honour being left at Corinth, the Urn 
was conveyed to Demetria, a City to which Deme- 
zrius had given his name, after it had been built 


by his direction, and peopled with the Inhabitants 


of the ſmall Villages in the Neighbourhood: of 
Folchos. | 


Demetrius left no other Children by his Queen 
Philla but Antigonus and Stratonice, but he had two 
other Sons, Both of his own Name, One where- 
of was ſurnamed the Meagre, by a Sclavonian Lady, 
and the other, who reigned in Cyrene, by Ptolemais z 
He had alſo Alexander by Queen Deiadamia, who 
died in Egypt; and there arc Some who will have 
ir, that he had alſo a Son by Euridice whoſe name 

Was 
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wat nen Te eonclude, the 83 of 
Demetrius in a continued Succeffion of „ en-, 


jo ed the Crown of Maczdan, down to Perſeiis, 


was the laſt, and was vanquiſhed and led in 
Triumph by the Romans, And now having repre» 
ſenred the Tragedy with which Macedon hath fur- 
niſhed us, ir is time to take a view of That which 
we * from Rome. 


THE 
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* gin. l Pitber = . PE "the 
famous Pleader, whom Marius put to 
Death fot baving taken part with Sy/la; 

His Father was Antony; Surnamed the 
Cretan, not the Same with Him that 
was ſo celebrated and: eſteemed for his Skill in pub- 

lick Affairs, but a worthy good Man, and particu- 
larly remarkable for his Liberitity, which may ap- 
pear from This ſingle Action. He was not very 


Rich, and withal diverted from the Exerciſe of his 


good. Nature by his Wife. One day a Friend of 


His that ſtood in need of Money came to borrow 


of him. But Antonius baving none to lend, order- 
ed his Servant to put ſome Water in a Silver Ba- 
ſon, and bring it to him. The Servant obeying his 
Commands, he took the Baſon, and lathering his 
Face, as if- he was going to ſhave himſelf, he ſent 
away the Servant upon another Errand, and gave 
his Friend the Baſon, 0 him to make what 
uſe he pleas'd of it. 


Next 
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Next Morning the whole Family was in an 

Uproar, and great Inquiry made after the Baſon. 

Antonius ſeeing his Wife in a great Paſſion, and re- 

ſolved to put all ber Servants to the Queſtion, he 

acknowledged. hat he had done, and b 
Pardon. His Wife was Julia of the Family of the 
Cæſars, who for her Diſcretion and fair Behaviour 
was not inferior to the moſt celebrated Ladies of 
that time. It was under Her that Antouy received 
his Education, aſter the Death of his Father, when 
ſhe was re- married to Cornelius Leiuului, who was 
put to death by Cicero for having been of Catiline's 
Conſpiracy. This probably was the firſt ground 
and occaſion of that mortal grudge that Antony 
bore Cicero, who alſo pretended that — of 
Lentulus was denied Burial, till by great Applica- 
tion made to Ciceros Wife it was granted to his 
Mother Julia. But This was a dowyuright Calum- 
ny, for none of Thoſe who ſuffered in the Conſu- 
late of Cicero had the Right of Burial denied them. 
As ſoon as Antony was grown up, he proved a · very 


beautiful Vouth, but by the worſt of Misfortunes 


fell into the Acquaintance, and made a ſtrict Friend- 
ſhip with Curio, a Man abandoned to his pleaſures; 
who, to make Antony's dependance of greater ne- 
ceſſity, plunged him into all the inconveniencies of 
Whoring and Drinking, and made his Expences 
ſo Extravagant, that he contracted a Debt that 
was very ſhameful in one of his age, even two 
hundred and fifty Talents. Curio was his Surety, 
which coming to the knowledge of Curio's Fa- 
ther, he took an occaſion to dilmils Antony from 
his houſe. Soon after This he engaged himſelf 
with Clodius, the moſt inſolent and turbulent Di- 
ſturber of the Government that That Age had 
produced; but not being able long to endure his 
madneſs, and withal apprehenſive of the Powerful 
Cabal againſt Clodius, he left Itah, and travelled 
I | *" mn 


begged her. 
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into Greece, where he ſpent his time in warlike Ex. 
erciſes, and in the Study of Eloquence. - (1) He 
affected much the Afiatick way of ſpeaking, which 
was moſt in faſhion then, and had moſt reſemblance 
to his temper, which was very Rhodomantade and 
brave, very Ambitious and unequal. After ſome 
ſtay in Ereece, he was invited by Gabinius the Pro- 
conſul to make a Campaign in Syria, which at firſt 
he refuſed, not being willing to ſerve in a private 
Character, but receiving a Commiſſion to; com- 
mand the Horſe, he went along with him. His 
firſt Service was againſt Ariſtobulus, who had pre- 
vailed with theFews to Rebel. He himſelf was the firſt 
that ſcal'd the Walls, and on the ſtrongeſt fide of 
the Town, beat him from all his Forts, and ina 
pitcht Battel overcame him, though much inferior 
in number, put moſt of them ro the Sword, and 
took Ariſtobulus and his Son Priſoners. This War 
ended, Gabinius was ſollicited by Ptolemy to reſtore 
him to his Kingdom of Apypr, and a promiſe made 
of ten thouſand Talents reward; moſt of the Off. 
cers were againſt this Enterprize, and Gabiniu 
Himſelf did not much approve it, though ſhrewd- 
ly rempted by the ten thouſand Talents, which 
had a powerful Influence over him. But 4A 
zony, deſirous of engaging in brave Actions, and 
willing to gratifie a Petitioning King, was reſolved 
to uſe all his Intereſt with Gabinizs ro perſuade 


(1) Cicero tells us in his Brutus! 
that there were two ſorts of Style 
called the Aſiatick. Unum ſexten- 
tioſum, & argutum, ſententiis non 
tam gravibus. & ſeveris, quam 
concinnis, & venuſtis. . . aliud au- 
tem genus eſt non tam ſententiis fre- 
quentatum, quam verbis volucre. 
atque incitatum, quali nunc eſt 
Aſia tota; nec flum ine ſolum ora- 


genere Verborum. And he adds that 
theſe two ſorts of Style are fitter 
for young Men, and not grave c- 
nough for Orators ſomewhat ad- 
vanced in Years, For theſe Rea: 
ſons Hortenſius, who equally ex- 
celled in both theſe Kinds, wis 
univerſally applauded in his younget 
Years, but had not the like Succeſi 


tionis, ſed _ exornato, G faceto 


73 he grew older. 
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him to the Expedition, wherein he ſuccetded to his 
Withes. All were of opinion that the March to 


Peluſium was of more dangerous conſequence; than 
any thing elſe that could probably happen in the 


whole Enterprize z for they were to pals over a 
deep Sand, where no freſh Water was to be ho 

for, all along the Marſhes of Serbonis, which the 
Egyptians give out to be the hollow Canal through 
which Typhon takes his Breath, and is in truth an 


Eruption cauſed by the over-flowing of the Red 


Sea, which in thoſe Parts is ſeparated from the 
Mediterranean but by a ſmall Neck of Land. Bur 
Antony being ordered thither with a Party of Horſe, 
did not only make himſelf Maſter of the Paſſes, 


but even of the ſtrong City of Peluſium, took in the 


Citadel, and by this means rendered the March ſe- 
cure to the Army, and the way to Victory not 
uneaſie to the General. The Enemy ſoon received 
Benefit from Antony's inſatiate Thirſt after Glory, 
for when Ptolemy had entered Peluſium in great 
Rage and Malice againſt the Zgyprians, deſigning 
to put them every one to the Sword, Antony poſi- 
tively withſtood him, and hinder'd the Execution. 
In great and frequent Skirmiſhes and Batrels man 
were the Proofs he gave of his perſonal Valour 
and military Conduct, but never did it more plain» 
ly appear than in that ACtion of his, when wheel- 
ing about he attack'd the Rear of the Enemy, and 
gave opportunity to Them that charg'd the Front 
to obtain an entire Victory, for which he received 
both Rewards and Honours. His Humanity towards 
the Corps of Archelaus, who fell in the Action, 
recommended him ſtill more to the Ægyptians. He 
had been engaged to him by the Rights of Hoſpi- 
tality, and as he was compelled by the Duty of his 
Service to fight againſt him whilſt he was living, 
ſo as ſoon as he heard he was dead, he cauſed his 
Body to be ſearched after, and having found it a 
| the 
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the Field he took care to have it interred with 
royal Pomp, and honoured the Interment with 
magnificent Obſequies. Upon theſe and many o- 


ther Conſiderations, the Alexandrians ſpoke of him 
with infinite Reſpect, and the Roman Soldiers look- 


ed upon him. as one of moſt worthy Qualifications; 


to compleat all, he was a Man of excellent Shape 


and Mien, his Beard was of a comely growth, his 
Forehead large, his Noſe was of the Roman Shape, 
and ſomething he had in his Countenanc of Great- 
neſs, that made him ſeem to reſemble the Statue 
and Medals we haveof Hercules; and it was an an- 
cient Tradition that the Antonies were deſcended of 
Hercules, by a Son of His called Anteon; and this 
Opinion he endeavoured to confirm by affecting the 
Likeneſs of him both in his Mien and Dreſs: for 
-whenſoever he appeared in publick he wore his 
Veſt girt low about the Hips, a broad Sword on 
his Side, and over Alla large courſe Plad or Mantle, 
What might ſeem to Some very inſupportable, u 
'Vain-glory, Raillery, Drinking in Publick, fre- 
quenting the common Soldiers Tables and Eating- 
places, made him the Delight and Pleaſure of the 
whole Army. He was very agreeable in his 4- 
mours, gained many Friends by the aſſiſtance he 
gave them in the carrying on of their Intrigues, 
and could without Offence hear them rally him 
upon his Own. The generous Temper which he 
was of, in diſpoſing of his Gratuities with an open 
and liberal Hand to the Soldiers and his Friends, 
gave him a fair Opportunity of making his For- 


rune, and was very advantageous to him in eſta- 


bliſhing him in his new Honours and Employ- 
ments, from which it is improbable he ever Foul 
have fallen, but by a thouſand Follies which he 
committed daily. One Inſtance of his Liberality I 
mult relate : He had ordered to one of his Friends 


twenty five thouſand Drachmas, and his Steward 


wondring 
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wondring at the Extravagance of the Sum laid al! 
the Silver in a heap, on purpoſe for him to ſee. it as 
he paſſed by, that he might Himſelf be a Judge of 
his own Profuſeneſs, . Accordingly when he had 
caſually caſt his Eyes upon it he asked his Steward 
what it was for? and when he was anſwered that 
it was the Sum he had ordered as 4 Preſent for ſuch a 
Perſon, Antony perceiving the Malice of the Man, 
replied, ' I thought I had ordered much more, it is too 
little, pray let the Sum be doubled. But enough of 
This. The Citizens of Rome were divided into two 
Parties, They that ſeemed to favour the Senate 
followed Pompey, who was then preſent; the O- 
thers that conſider'd the Intereſt of the People 
ſheltered themſelves under the Authority of Cæſar, 
who was then making War in Gaul. Curio the 
Friend of Antony having. changed his Party, and 
devoted himſelf ro Ceſar, brought over Antony to 
his Service; and the Authority which he had gain» 
ed by his Eloquence and great Expences, which 
were conſtantly ſupplied by Ce/ar, gave him .Op- 
portunity of making his Friend Antony firſt Tri- 
bune of the People, and then Augur. Antony, as 
ſoon. as he was got into Power, found himſelf ca- 
pable of rendring no ſmall Services to Cæſar. 
In the firſt Place he oppoſed the Conſul Marcellus, 
who had deſigned ſome old Legions for Pompey, 
and a Power to raiſe new ones; at the ſame time he 
got it decreed, that the Forces then on Foot ſhould 
be ſent into Syria, and added to the Army there 
under the Command of Gabinius, who was carry- 
ing on the War againſt the Parthians, and that no 
one, as they ſhould anſwer it at their Peril, ſhould 
give in their Names to ſerve under Pompey. Next 
finding that Pompey's Faction would not ſuffer Ce- 
ſar's Letters to be received or read in the Senate, 
by vertue of his Office he read them publickly, 
and ſucceeded ſo well, that Many were brought to 
Vo L. VII. 9 change 
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change their Mind, and to declare that Czſar's'De- 


mands were both juſt and reaſonable; at lengtn 
the One, whether 


two Queſtions being ſtarted, 
Pompey ſhould diſmi/s His Army, the Other, if Cæ- 
ſar His: Some were for the Former, for the Latter 
All, except ſome Few; whereupon Antony ſtood 
up and put the Queſtion, if it would be agreeable 
to them that both Pompey and Cæſar ſhould dif- 
miſs their Armies; which Propoſal was approved 
of with great Acclamations, and Antony deſired, 
after much Honour received, to put it to the 
Vote; but This was oppoſed by the Conſuls, and 
Cæſar's Friends taking Gino new Propoſals, which 
did not carry the leaft Appearance of Unreaſonable- 
neſs, were browbeaten by Cato, and Antony Him- 
ſelf commanded to leave the Senate by Lentulus the 
Conſul. He gave them many a bitter Curſe at his 
Departure, and diſguiſing himſelf in a Servant's 
Habit, accompanied only with Quintus Caſſius in a 
hired Chariot, he went ſtraight away to Cz/ar. 
They were no ſooner arrived, but great were the 
Complaints they made, That Affairs at Rome were 
tranſacted without any Order or Fuſtice, that the Pri- 
vilege of ſpeaking in the Senate was deny'd to the 
Fribunes, and that He who aſſerted the Common 
Right of the People was in imminent Danger of his 
Life. Cæſar took hold of this Pretence to march 
his Army into Italy; and upon this Hint it was 
that Cicero writes in his Philippicks, that (1) An- 
tony was as much the Cauſe of the Civil War, as 
ever Helen was of the Trojan. (2) But this had 
(1) This Paſſage is in the ſecond i tarch ſeems very juſt, and reaſon- 
Philippick. Ut Helena Trojanis, ſic | able. Ceſar did not run into that 
iſte huic Reipublice Cauſs belli, Extremity, quod Taterceſſſo Antoni 
cauſa peſtis atque exilii fuit. Cicero] neglecta, jus Tribunitium Sublatum 
by. this Compariſon of Antony | circumſcriptus a Senatu eſſet Anto- 
with Helen, artfully reflects upon | nius, as Cicero pretends Ceſar ſaid. 
the infamous Life of that Tri-| It was what he had determined 


bune. 2 upon before; he had reſolyed to 
(2) This Reflection of Pla- de Maſter. 


more 
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more of Wit in it than Truth, for Cæſar was not 
of ſo weak a Temper, as to ſuffer himſelf to be 
carried away by a Paſſion into a Civil War with 
his Country, upon the fight of Antony and Caſſitis 
ſeeking Refuge in his Camp, in mean Habit and a 
Hackney Chariot, without ever having thought 
or taken his Meaſures in an Affair of ſo great Con- 


ſequence. This indeed was to Him, who had long 


wanted a Pretence of declaring War, a fair an 
plauſible Occaſion; but the true Motive was the 
Same that formerly ſet Alexander and Cyrus at odds 


with all Mankind, the unquenchable thirſt of Em- 


pire, and the diſtracted Ambition of being the 
Aa Man in the Word, which was impractica- 
le for him to be till he had reduced Pompey. So 
ſoon then as he had ſurprized Rome, and driven 
Pompey out of Nah, he purpoſed firft to go againſt 
the Legions Pompey had m Spain, and then to have 
a Fleet in readineſs to attend his Motions, leaving 
the mean-while the Government of Rome to Lepi- 
dus the Prætor, and the Command of the Army to 
Antony Tribune of the People, who was not long 
in getting the Hearts of his Soldiers, eating an 
drinking himfelf with them, and making them 
Preſents to the utmoſt of his Abilities. But on the 
other fide he wanted not his Enemies, he was too 
lazy to inform himſelf in the Complaims of the In- 
jured, and was impatient in any thing of Buſineſs, 
and his Familiarity with other People's Wives gave 
him an ill Reputation. In ſhort, the Government of 
Cæſar (which in it ſelf was little better than Tyran- 
nical) was by the Indiſcretion and Inſolence of his 
Friends, rendered inſupportable: And Antony, as 
he had the greateſt Power in the Army, fo be com- 
mitted the moſt notorious Inſolencies, and con- 
ſequently lay under the heavieſt Reproaches. But 
Cæſar at his Return from Spain winked at his 
Faults, not thinking fit to diſoblige a Soldier that 
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could ſuffer all Fatigue, was very brave of his Per- 
ſon, and an experienced Commander. Cæſar going 
Aboard at Brenduſium, ſailed over the Jonian Sea 
with a few Troops, and ſent back the Fleet with 
Orders to Antony and Gabinius, to embark the Ar- 
my, and land as ſoon as might be in Macedonia. 
Gabinius having no Mind to put to Sea, and being 
apprehenſive of the Winter-Seaſon, was forced to 
March his Army round about by Land; but Au- 
tony, being more afraid leſt Cæſar might ſuffer ſome 
great Inconvenience from the number of his Ene- 
mies, who preſſed him hard, beat back Libo, who was 
at Anchor with a Fleet in the Mouth of the Haven of 
Brunduſium; for he Manned out ſeveral ſmall Pin- 
naces and other Boats, with which he encompaſſed 
each of Libo's Gallies, and ſo forced them to re- 
tire, which gave him an Opportunity of putting a- 
board twenty thouſand Foot, and eight hundred 
Horſe, and ſo he put out to Sea. The Enemy 
having eſpied him, made up to him; but he eſcaped 
this No by the favour of the South-Wind, 
which was ſo high that the Enemy's Fleet was not 
able to live in ſo rough a Water. But the ſame Wind 
drove him at firſt upon a Ridge of Rocks, where 
the Sea wrought ſo high, that there was no hope 
of eſcaping Shipwrack, when all on a ſudden it 
turned about ro the South-Weſt, and blew 
from Land to the main Sea, where Antony ſailing 
in ſecurity, ſaw the Coaſt all covered with the 
Wreck of the Enemy's Fleet; for the Gallies of 
Pompey had been miſerably toſſed up and down, 
and many of them ſunk. Antony making a right 
uſe of this Diſaſter rook many Priſoners, and much 
Booty. He likewiſe made himſelf Maſter of the 
Town of Hus, and by the ſeaſonable arrival of fo 
great a Recruit, gave Heart to the Affairs of Cæ- 
ſar. There was no Engagement in which he did 
not ſignalize himſelf; twice he ſtopped the Army 
in 
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in its Flight, led them back to the Charge, and 
gained the Victory, ſo that his Reputation, next 
to Cæſars, was the greateſt of any in the Army. 
And what Opinion Cæſar himſelf had of him, did 

well appear at the Battel of Phar/alia, which was 
to determine Who ſhould be Emperor of the 
World, He choſe to lead the Right Wing Him- 
ſelf, and committed the charge of the Leſt to An- 
tony, as to the moſt experienced Officer of all that 
ſerved under him. After the Battel, Cæſar being 


created Dictator, went in purſuit of Pompey, and 


ſent Antony to Rome, with the Character of Tri- 
bune of the People, who by vertue of his Office 
is in Power next to the Dictator, when preſent, 
and in his abſence rules in Chief: For upon the 
Election of a Dictator, all other Magiſtrates ceaſe 
to exerciſe any Authority in Rome. The young 
Dolabella, who was alſo Tribune of the People at 
that time, and a great Promoter of new Projects, 
was for enacting a Law, to reſcind the regiſtered 
Debts, and would needs (perſuade Antony to join 
with him, who was his Friend, and forward e- 
nough to promote any thing that was agreeable to 
the generality of the People, but Aſinius and Tre- 
bellius did all they could to divert him from ir. On 
a ſudden, Antony was ſeized with a violent fit of 
Jealouſie, and ſhrewdly ſuſpected that there. was 
a ſecret criminal Commerce carried on betwixt Da- 
labella and his Wife, who was his firſt Couſin, bein 

the Daughter of Caius Antonius, who had been 
Cicero's Collegue when he was Conſul. Wherefore 
uniting himſelf to Aſinius he declared open War 
againſt Dolabella, who had got Poſſeſſion of the 
Forum, in order to get his Law paſſed. The Se- 
nate ordered Antony to oppoſe him by Force, where- 


upon he attacked him, killed many of his Men, 
and loſt ſome of his Own. 
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This Action rendered him very ungracious with 
the People, at the ſame time that his way of Life 
made him loathed and deteſted by all Men of Pro- 
bity and Virtue, who, as Cicero ſaith, abominated 
his Midnight Revelling,, his wild Expences, and 
his rolling from one little Whore to another, his 
Naps in = Day, and his Walks to digeſt his De- 
bauches, and then at Night again his Entertain» 
ments and Balls, for the ſolemgizing the Nuptials 
of ſome Comedian, or Buffoon. It is reported, 
that drinking all Night at the Wedding of Hip- 
pias the Comedian, and on the Morning being to 
harangue the People, he ventured out, over- charged 
as he was, and vomited before them all, one of 
his Friends receiving. it in his Gown. Sergius, the 
Comedian, was He who had the greateſt Power 
with him; and Cytberis, a Lady of the ſame Profel- 
ſion, the Woman that had his Heart, She, when 
he went his Progreſs, (1) accompanied him ina 


Litter, and had her Equipage, not in any thing 


inferior to his Mother's; the World was ſcanda- 
lized at the great Pomp of his Travelling Plate, 


(1) Cicero takes Notice of this 
Equipagein thetenth Letrer of the 
tenth Book of Letters to Atticus, 
and repreſcats it as ſtill more in- 
famous. Hic tamen Citberidem ſe- 
cum aperta lectica portat, altera 
Uxorem. Septem preterea conjuntte 
Lectica amfcarum ſunt, an amico- 
rum. He carries Citheris up and 
down with him in, an open Litter, 
and his Wife in Another. Theſe are 
followed by ſeven more filled with 
tis He, ſhall I ſay. or She Miſtreſ- 
ſes? Dubois and Lipſius have re- 
ſtored the Text in this Place from 
a certain MS, where it is alteram 
rem. He cauſeth Cytheris 10 
e born in an open Litter as if ſhe 
was his Wife, For to expoſe her 


thus in an open Litter, was % 
much as owning her for his Wife. 
Some I confeſs are for the Rea- 
ding as it ſtands in the Text, at 
which I am furprized, alteran 
Urorem certainly appears to be 
moſt genuine. Is it to be thought 
a Woman of Fulxvia's Spirit would 
have looped fo low as to have 
made One in ſuch a Gang? Be- 
tides, it appears by what follows, 
that Antony was not married at 
the writing of this Letter, which 
was in the Conſulate of Marcellus, 
and that he gave over that diſor- 
derly Life before he wedded Ful- 
via, who had an abſolute Power 


over him, and governed him as 


ſhe pleaſed. ; 
which 
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which was more proper for the Ornaments of a 
Triumph, than the Convenience of a Journey; at 
his cauſing Tents to be ſet up every where in the 
Way by Rivers ſides, and in Groves, for his di- 
ning with all the Luxury imaginable; and that he 
=_ his Chariot to be drawn by Lions, and lodg'd 
bis little Whores, and ſinging Wenches, where - 
ſoever he paſt, in the Houſes of grave reſerved Men, 
and Women famous for their Matron- like Beha- 
viour. And it ſeemed very unreaſonable that Cæſar 


out of Italy ſhould fare hard, and with great Fa - 


tigue and Danger purſue the Remainder of a dan- 

erous War, whilſt Others, under his Authority, 
fel no Inſolence unpractiſed upon their Fellow- 
Citizens; and This undoubtedly was the Occa- 
ſion of great Trouble in Rome, and gave the Sol- 
diers Encouragement to injure and plunder the Peo- 

le; upon This it is probable that Cæſar at his 

eturn acquitted Dolabella, and being created the 
third time Conſul, took not Antony, but Lepidus 
for Collegue. Pompey's Houſe being to be fold, 
Antony bought it, but when they came to ask him 
for the Purchaſe Money he fell into a Paſſion, and 
declared, that for That reaſon he would not fol- 
low Ceſar into Libya, becauſe: his former Services 
had not been recompenſed as they deſerved.] How- 
ever it is plain that Cz/ar's diſlike of that Courſe 
of Life, and declaring how much he was offended 


at it, was a great means of his Amendment, for 


he took up ſoon after, and married Fulvia the Wi- 
dow of Clodius that Firebrand of Sedition, a Wo- 
man not born for Spinning or Houſwifry, nor one 
that could be content with the Power of ruling a 
private Husband, but a Lady capable of adviſing a 
Magiſtrate, and of ruling the General of an Army, 
ſo that Cleopatra had great Obligations to her for 
having taught Axtony to be ſo good a Servant, he 
coming into her Hands tame and broken in all 
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Obedience to the Commands of a Miſtreſs. Antony 
had many Devices by which he uſed to entertain 
and divert her from her more ſerious way of Car- 
riage. As when Cæſar after his Victory in Spain 
was on his return, Antony, among the reſt, went 
out to meet him, and a Rumour being ſpread that 
Cæſar was killed, and the Enemy marching into 
Italy, he returned to Rome, and diſguiſing himſelf, 
came to her by Night, as a Servant that brought 
Letters from Antony; but ſhe with great Impa- 
tience, before ſne received the Letter, asked if An- 
tony were well? Inſtead of an Anſwer he pave her 
the Letter, and as ſhe was opening it took her a- 
bout the Neck and kiſſed her. This little Story, 
out of many of the ſame Nature, we thought fit to 
give, by which the Reader may make a gueſs of 
his Humour. There was no Body of Quality in 
Rome that did not go ſome Days Journey to meer 
Cz/ar in his return from Spain; but Antony was the 
beſt received of any, admitted to ride the whole 
Journey with him in his Coach; behind came Bru- 
tus, Albinus, and Oftavius his Siſter's Son, well 
known afterward by the Name of Auguſtus Cæſar. 
Cæſar being created the fifth time Conſul, without 
any Demur choſe Antony for his Collegue, but de- 
ſigning himſelf to quit the Conſulate to Dolabella, 
he acquainted the Senate with his Reſolution z but 
Antony oppoled it with all his Might, and ſaying 
all the bitter things of Dolabella, and 2 as 
injurious Language in return, Ceſar could bear 
with the Indecency no longer, but referred the 
Conſideration of this Matter to another time; and 
the next time it was-propoſed, Antony proclaimed, 
that the Omens taken from the Flight of Birds 
were againſt his Promotion; ſo that Cæſar was 
conſtrained to, leave Dolabella very much diſcom- . 
poſed; and it is credible, that Cæſar had no great 
Opinion of either of them; for when one of his 
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Friends accuſed Them as ſuſpe&ed Perſons, and 
Men capable of ſome deſperate Undertaking, he an- 
ſwered, It is not thoſe jolly well-dreſſed Gentlemen, 
but the Pals and Meagre of whom'T am apprebenſi ve; 
meaning Brutus 'and Caſſius; who afterwards con- 
ſpired his Death, and murthered him. — And Anto- 
ny Himſelf, without deſigning it, gave them the moſt 
lauſible Pretence they could defire for ſuch an 
ndertaking. The Romans were then celebrating 
their Feſtival called the Lupercalia, when Cæſar in his 
Triumphal Habit, and ſeated on a kind of Throne 
in the Market-place, was a Spectator of the Sports. 
TheCuſtom is, that many Young Noblemen,andſome 
of the Magiſtrates Themſelves, anointed with Oyl, 
and having Straps of white Leather in their Hands, 
run about and ſtrike every one they meet. Antony was 
One of Theſe, bur omitring the Performance of what 
was required by theOriginal Inſtitution, took a Law- 
rel Garland, and having wreathed the Diadem a» 
bout it, made towards the Throne, and being lift- 
ed up by his Companions, would have put it upon 
the Head of Cæſar, as if by that Ceremony he 
were declared King; but Cæſar ſeemingly refuſed 
the Offer, and was applauded by the People with 
great Shouts for ſo doing. This did not deter An- 
tony from perſiſting in his Deſign; ſo that it remained 
a Conteſt for ſome time between Him and Cæſar, the 
One offering, and the Other refuſing, with this 
Difference, that very Few ſeemed to reliſh the One, 
and almoſt One and All applauded the Other. This 
indeed is very remarkable, that the People ſhould 
endure patiently all that a Kingly Government 
could impoſe, and at the ſame time dread the 
Name of King, as the utter Deſtruction of their 
Liberty. Cel, very much diſcompoſed. at what 
had paſt, ſtept down from the Tribunal, and lay- 
ing bare his Neck, ſaid, frite who will, The 
Crown at laſt was put upon one of his Statues, 
| | but 
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but the Tribunes took it off, to the great Satiſ- 
faction of the People, who followed them home 
with continual Shouts and Applauſes: Cæſar re- 
reſented This, and afterwards turned them out. of 
their Office. Theſe Paſſages gave great Encourage - 
ment to Brutus and Caſſas, who in making choice 
of truſty Friends for ſuch an Enterprize, were 
thinking to engage Antony; every one approyed 
the Man, except Trebonius, who informed them 
that Antony and He had been very intimate in the 
late Journey they took to meet Cz/ar, and that he 
had let fall ſeveral Words concerning the Matter 
now in Hand, on purpoſe to ſound him; that An. 
tony very well underſtood him, but did not at all 
approve of the Diſcourſe; howſoever the Matter 
was never revealed to Cæſar, but ſtill kept as a great 
Secret. The Conſpirators then propoſed that Au. 
tony ſhould die with him, which Brutus would in 
no wiſe conſent to, not thinking fit that an Action 
undertaken in Defence of Juſtice and the Laws, 
ſhould be liable to ſo foul an Imputation. Antony 
therefore, who was to be conſidered as a Man of 
Bodily Strength, and one that bore great Office in 
the State, was, at Cæſar's Entry to the Senate, to 
be amuſed without in a Diſcourſe of pretended Bu- 
ſineſs. Juſt as it was ordered Cæſar was Slain, and 
Antony \urprized at the Action took the Diſguiſe 
of a Servant's Habit, and retired ; but underſtand- 
ing that the Conſpirators had aſſembled in the Ca- 
pitol, and had no further Deſign upon any one, he 

ave them his Honour they might come down in 
Eifery, and ſent his Son for an Hoſtage. That 
Night Caſſius ſupped at Antony's Houſe, and Bru- 
tus with Lepidus. The next day he called the Se- 
nate, where he propoſed an A& of Oblivion for all 
that had paſſed, and that Provinces ſhould be af- 
_ to Brutus and Caſſius, The Senate confirm- 
ed theſe two Propoſitions, and ratified every An 
that 


A 
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that had been enacted by Cæſar. Thus Antony went 


out of the Senate with that Reputation and Eſteem 
that never Man had gained before him; for it was 
q_ to the World that. he had taken away all 
the 


Grounds of a Civil War, and had ſhewn him- 


ſelf an able Miniſter of State, that knew how to 
unravel and compoſe Matters of ſo & 

and Difficulty. But theſe temperate Counſels were 
ſoon infected with Pride, upon the Thoughts of be- 
ing the chief Favourite of the People, which made 


him imagine he ſhould ſoon be the firſt Man in 


the State if he could but once ſupplant Brutus. 
Wherefore when Cæſar's Body was expoſed in the 
Forum, He took upon him to pronounce the Fune- 
ral Oration, as it was cuſtomary in the like Caſes, 
and perceiving the People to be infinitely affected 
with what he had ſaid in Commendation of Cæſar, 
he raiſed their Pity, and enlarged upon every Point 
that could move Compaſſion. To compleat all, he 
took the Robe from off the dead Corps, and held 
it up, 2 all bloody, and pierced through 
with many Stabs, calling the Conſpirators Villains, 
and bloody Murtherers. His, Harangue had ſo 
great an Effect upon the Multitude, that they 
would not defer the Solemnities of the Funeral, 
but making a Pile of Tables and Forms in the very 
Forum, ſet Fire to it; and every one taking a Brand, 
ran in great Fury to the Conſpirators Houſes, 
with a Reſolution to burn them alive. Upon This 
Tumult Brutus and his whole Party left the City, 
and Cæſar's Friends joined themfelves to Antony. 
Calphurnia, Ceſar's Wife, truſted her ſelf to his 
Conduct, together with all her Treaſure, which a- 
mounted to no leſs than four thouſand Talents. He got 
alſo into his Hands all Cæſar's Papers, wherein were 
contained Journals of all he had done, and Draughts 
of what he deſigned to do; which Antony made 
good Uſe of; for by this Means he made what Oſ- 
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ficers he pleaſed, brought whom he thought fit 


into the Senate, recalled Some from Exile, freed 
Others out of Priſon, and all This as ordered ſo 


by Cæſar. The Romans, by way of Raillery, called 


All that received any Benefit by this Artifice (1) 
Charonites, who, if put to prove their Patents, 
muſt have Recourſe to the Regiſters of the Dead. 
In ſhort, Antony's Behaviour in Rome was very ab- 
ſolute, He Himſelf was Conſul, and his two Bro- 
thers in two Poſts of great Authority. Caius, the 


One, being Prætor, and Lucius, the Youngeſt, | 


Tribune of the People. 
While Matters went thus in Rome, the young 
Ceſar, Julius Cæſar's Siſter's Son, and by Teſta- 
ment left his Heir, arrived at -Rome from Apollonia, 
where he reſided when his Uncle was killed, 'The 
firſt rw he did was to viſit Antony, as one his 
Uncle had the greateſt Obligation to. He ſpoke 
to him concerning the Money that was in his 
Hands, and reminded him of the Legacy Cæſar 
had made of ſeventy five Drachms to every Romas 
Citizen: Antony at firſt took little Notice of him, 
but conſidering him as a raw unexperienced Youth, 
told him, he was equally void of Friends, and com- 
mon- Senſe, in taking upon him the Burden of 
Cæſar's Executorſhip, and Inheritance. "1 
Cæſar not ſuffering himſelf to be paid in that 
Coin, inſiſted on the Money, whereupon Antony 
uſed him injuriouſly, thwarted his Intereſt upon all 
Occaſions, oppoſed him in his Election of Tri- 
bune, and when he attempted (2) to carry into 


(1) They were likewiſe called 
Oreini. Quos Orcinos vulgus vo- 
eabat, faith Suetonius. So they 
called thoſe Slaves who were en- 
franchiſed by their Maſter's Wills 
made on their Death-bed. 

(2) For the Senate had granted 
to Ceſar a right of uſing in all 


the Theaters a Seat, or Chair of 
Gold, adorned with a Crown of the 
ſame Meral, and with ſeveral pre- 
cious Stones, ſuch as were uſually 
appropriated to the Deities, Dion. 
Lib. xliv. Octavius was not for 


loſing ſo diſtir guiſning a Privi- 
lege; 
the 
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the Theater the Golden Chair, granted by the 


Senate to his Father, he threatned to ſend him 


to Priſon if he deſiſted not from ſolliciting 


the People. But when he found Octavius ap- 
plying himſelf to Cicero, and all Thoſe who hated 
Antony, and that by Them he was recommended 
to the Senate, while he himſelf courted the Peo- 
ple, and had drawn all the Veterans out of their 
reſpective Quarters, and formed them into a Body; 
then he began to be ſo apprehenſive, that he gave 
him a Meeting in the Capitol, where they conferred 
ſome time together, and at length came to an Ac- 
commoqation. 1 

That Night Antony had a very unlucky Dream, 
for he fancied that his right hand was Thunder- 
ſtruck, and ſome few Days after he was informed that 
Ceſar deſigned upon his Life. Cze/ar would have 
juſtified himſelf, but was not believed, ſo that the 
Breach was now made as wide as ever, whilſt each 
of them poſted Day and Night all about Italy to 
engage the old Troops that lay ſcatter'd in their 
Quarters, and great were the Promiſes that were 
made to the Legions that were yet ſtanding. Cice- 
ro was of great Reputation in Rome, and made uſe 
of all his Art to exaſperate the People againſt An- 
tony, and at length perſuaded the Senate to declare 
him a publick Enemy, and to ſend to Cæſar the 
Rods and Axes, and all other Marks of Honour, 
that are uſually given to the Prætor; and withal 
an Order was given to Hirtius and Panſa, who 
were their Conſuls, to drive Antony out of 7taly. 
The Armies engaged nigh to Modena, and Cæſar 
Himſelf was preſent. Antony was defeated, though 


both the Conſuls were ſlain. Antony in his Flight 


was purſued by all the Misfortune imaginable, and 
the worſt Shape it appeared in was Famine, bur it 
was in theſe Extremit ies that he naturally fell into 
a Behaviour, which made him appear a Man _— 

above 
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above himſelf; and Antony in Misfortune wus not 


eaſily diſtinguiſhed from a virtuous: Man. It is no 


extraordinary Matter for Men that fall into great 


Difficulties to reaſon right, and underſtand what 
by their Duty and Honour they are bound to do 
and ſuffer: Vet there are but very few, who in 
great Extremities have Courage enough to truſt to 
their own Judgment, either to imitate what 


admire, or avoid what they condemn, but abandon 


themſelves to their beloved Eaſe, and for very want 
of Induſtry become irreſolute. Antony was a moſt 
illuſtrious Example of Patience to the Army, who, 
accuſtomed to ſo much Luxury and Delicacy, could 
be contented to drink ſtinking Water, and feed up- 
on wild Fruits and Roots, nay it is reported they 
devoured the very Barks of Trees, and in paſſing 
over the Alps they lived upon the Fleſh of Beaſtz 
that Man had never before taſted. His Deſign 
was to join Lepidus, who commanded the Army 


on the other ſide of the Alps, and who he ima 


gined would ſtand his ſure Friend, he having done 
him many kind Offices to Julius Ceſar. He en- 
camped near Lepidus his Army, but receiving from 
him no ſort of Encouragement, was reſolved to 
puſh his Fortune and venture all. His Hair was 
very long and diſordered, nor had he ſhaved his 
Beard ſince his late Defeat; in this Guiſe, and a 
mourning Mantle flung over, he came into the 
Trenches of Lepidas, and began to Harangue the 
Army. Some were moved at his Habit, Others at 
his Words, that Lepidus liking it not, ordered the 
Trumpets to ſound, that he might be heard no 
longer. This raiſed in the Soldiers a greater ſenſe 
of Pity, ſo that they ſeoretly ſent Lælius and Clo- 
dius dreſſed in Womens Cloaths, and adviſed An- 
tony to attack Lepidus's Trenches, aſſuring him that 
the Major Part were diſpoſed to receive him with open 
Arms, and diſpatch Lepidus into the Bargain, if be 
would ſend them his Orders for ſo doing. An- 
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Antony would by no means ſuffer any Violence 
to be offered to Lepidus, but early the next Mor- 
ning marched at the Head of his Troops, ſounded 
a River which lay between the two Camps, and 
was the firſt that flung himſelf into the Wa 
order to gain the other ſide, where he obſerved 
Lepidus's Soldiers in great Numbers reaching out 
their Hands to help him, and beating down the 


Works to make way for him: Being entered the 


Camp, and finding himſelf abſolute Maſter, he 
treated Lepidus with great Civility, and gave him the 
title of Father when he ſpoke to him, and though 
he had every thing at his own Command, he left 
Him the Honour of being called the General. This 
fair Uſage brought over to him Munatius Plancus, 
who was not far off with a confiderable Force. 
Thus being very ſtrong he repaſſed the Alps, and 
led with him into Hay ſeventeen Legions, and 
ten thouſand Horſe, beſides fix Legions he left in 
Garriſon under the Command of Yarzas one of his 
familiar Friends, who uſed to debauch with him, 
and was therefore ſurnamed Cotylon, (which figni- 
fies a Bottle.) Cæſar perceiving that Cicero's Iuten- 
tion was to re-eſtabliſh the State in its former Li- 
berty, did ſoon quit that Party, and by the Medi- 
ation of his Friends came once more to a good 
Underſtanding with Antony. They Both met to- 
gether with Lepidus in a ſmall Iſland, where the 
Conference laſted three Days. The Empire of the 
World was divided amongſt them, as if it had been 
their paternal Inheritance. That which gave them 
all the Trouble was to agree who ſhould be put to 


Death, every one — deſtroy his Enemies 


and to fave his Friends. The Thirſt of being re- 
venged of their Enemies did in the end take off all 
manner of deſire to preſerve their Friends or Re- 
lations, which made Cæſar ſacrifice Cicero to An- 
tony, Antony his Uncle Lucius to Cæſar, and Both 
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of them eaſily granted to Lepidus the Liberty to 
murther his own Brother Paulus, though there are 
Some who ſay it was required of him. I do not 
believe any thing was ever heard of fo barbarous ay 
this Compoſition, for in this exchange of Blood for 
Blood, they did not only each of them murder 
Thoſe that were offered up by the Other 'Two, 
but Them alſo whom They abandoned to the Rage 
of Others. This Agreement being made, the 
Army deſired that their Confederacy and Friend- 
ſhip might be cemented by ſome Alliance, accor- 
dingly Ce/ar married Claudia the Daughter of Fulvia 
Wite to Antony. When that Affair was over; 
they ſerled the Liſt of ſuch as had been marked 
down for Death, amounting in the whole to three 
hundred Perſons. Aztony inſiſted that They who 
were ordered to kill Cicero, ſhould cut off his Head 
and right Hand with which he had writ his Invec- 
tives againſt him, and when they were brought be- 
fore him, he beheld them with an inward Satiſ- 
faction, not being able to contain himſelf from of- 
ten ſmiling at ſo horrid a Spectacle. After he had 
fatiated himſelf with the Sight of them, he order - 
ed them to be hung up in the Court where the 
uſual Pleadings were held, not conſidering that the 
Affront he deſigned to the Memory of the Dead re- 
dounded to his own Diſgrace, who by this barba- 
rous Action diſhonoured that Authority which he 
abuſed ſo notoriouſly. His Uncle Lucius being 
cloſely purſued took refuge in his Siſter's Houſe, 
where when the Murderers had broke in, and were 
preſſing into her Chamber, ſhe met them at the 
Door, and holding them by the Hands cried our 
ſeveral times, Je ſhall never kill Lucius Cæſar, till 
you firſt diſpatch Me, Me, who gave your General his 
Life and Being; and by this Firmneſs and Conſtan- 
cy ſhe ordered the matter ſo well that ſhe ſaved her 
Brother. | | 
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This Triumvirate was very hateful to the Ro- 
mans, and Antony was moſt of all to blame, for 
he was elder than Cæſar, and had greater Autho- 
rity than Lepidus, and withal was no ſooner ſettled 
in his Affairs, but he returned to his Debauch and 
diſſolute way of living. Beſide the ill Reputation 
he had gained by his Intemperance, it was ve 
diſadvantageous to him his living in the Houſe of 
Pompey the Great, a Man no leſs celebrated for his 


Triumphs. They could not without regret ſee 
the Doors of that Houſe ſhut againſt the Magi- 
ſtrates and Foreign Miniſters, who were ſhamefully 
refuſed admittance, while it was open to Players, Jug- 


the greateſt part of thoſe immenſe Sums which he 
had accumulated by ſo many Acts of Violence and 
Extortion. For they did not only take the Forfei- 
ture of the Eſtates of Such as had been proſcribed, 
defrauding the poor Widows and Orphans of their 
Right of Inheritance and Succeſſion, and burdened 
the People with unreaſonable Impoſitions; but 
hearing that large Sums of Money, belonging as 
well ro Strangers as Citizens of Rome, had been de- 
poſited in the hands of the Veſtal Virgins, they 
went and took it away by force. When Cæſar per- 


were equally inſatiable, he demanded a Diviſion to 
be made of the Revenues. The Army was alſo 
divided upon their March into Macedonia, where 


firſt committed the Government of Rome to Lepi- 
dus. a | 

When they had taken the Field, and lay en- 
camped within the Sighr of the Enemy, Antony 
oppoſite to Caſſius, and Ceſar ro Brutus, Ceſar did 
nothing worth relating, but Succeſs and Victory 


ſtill waited on Antony. In the firſt Battel Cæſar 
Vor. VII. R Was 


Temperance and Regularity, than for his three 


lers, and devouring Flatterers, upon whom he ſpent 


ceived that Antony's Coverouſneſs and Prodigality 


they were going againſt Bruzus and Caſſius, having ' 
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was routed by Brutus, and all his Baggage taken, 
and He Himſelf very narrowly eſcaped by Flight. 
He tells us indeed in his own!Cammentaries, (1) chat 
reaſon of a Dream, which One of his Friends 
had the preceding Night, he withdrew juſt before 
the Charge was given. Antony overcame Caſſius, 
tho' Some ſay he was not preſent at the Engage- 
ment, but that he joined them afterwards in the 
Purſuit. Caſſius with earneſt Entreaty had perſus- 
ded his faithtul Friend Pindarus, not knowing any 
thing of Brutus's good Fortune, to kill him. Short- 
ly after they fought another Bartel, in which Bra- 
tus loſt the Day, and flew Himſelf. Antony had al- 
moſt all the Honour of this Victory, for as much 
as Cæſar was ſick when the Fight began. When 
he found the Body of Brutus among the Slain, he 
reproached him with the Death of his Brother 
Caius, who was ſlain by the Order of Brutus, in 
Macedonia, in revenge for the Murder of Ciceri. 
However, he charged the Guilt of it upon Hu- 
tenſius, rather than Brutus, and therefore ordered 
Him to be lain upon his Brother's Tomb. He 
caſt his rich purple Mantle upon the dead Body of 
Brutus, and gave in charge to one of his Servants 
to take care of his Funeral. Some time after being 
informed that this Servant had not burnt the Man- 
. tle with the Corps, and had detained part of the 
Money which was to be expended in the Funeral, 
he ordered him to be lain. | | 
Soon after this Victory Cæſar was conveyed to 
Rome, where it was commonly reported that his 
Diſtemper was incurable. Antony in the mcan time 


(.) This Paſſuge ought to be removed cut of the Camp, the 
explained by Another in the Life | Viſion was immediately. obeyed, 

of Brutus, where it is ſ:id that | and he was 1emoved very ſeaſo- 
nably. Dion ſaith he was in the 
action, but like a ſick, Perſon 
without his Armour. 


M. Antonius, a Friend of Caſar, 
having dreamt that be ſaw a Viſi- 
on, which directed Ceſar to be 


made 
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made his Progreſs through the upper Provinces of 
Aſia, where he raiſed Contributions, and paſſed at 
the Head of a formidable Army into Greece. And 


the Impoſitions of neceſſity were to be very great, 
ſince they had engaged that every common Sol- 


Drachmas. Is 
Antony's Behaviour towards the Grecians was at 
; firſt very obliging, for he was pleaſed ro entertain 
J himſelf in hearing the learned Men diſpute, in ſee- 
. ing their Sports, frequenting their Religious Cere- 
be monies, and ſhewed a great deal of Equity in de- 
r Wh ciding of Controverſies: He was fond of being 


ch Wl ftiled he Lover of Greece, but above all in being 
en called the Lover of Athens, to which City he made 
be il very conſiderable Preſents. | | 

er The Megareans, in imitation of the Athenians, 
in muſt needs invite Antony to come and ſee their Se- 
70. nate» houſe, which whilſt he ſurvey'd, they asked 
r. bim how he liked it? he told them it was narrow 
red nd ruinous; he cauſed an exact Survey to be made 
He of the Temple of Apollo Pithius, as if he had de- 
y of Wl fign'd to repair it, and indeed he had engaged him- 
ants Wl {elf to the Senate fo to do; but paſſing into Af, 
ing be forgot all theſe glorious Projects, and leaving 
an- 


Lucius Cenſorinus in Greece, his whole Application 
was to inrich himſelf with the Spoils of Aa. There 
eral, Kings every Morning waited his Leiſure at his 
Chamber door, and Queens were rivalling one an- 

d to other, who ſhould make him the greateſt Preſents, 
t his Wor appear moſt charming in his Eyes. Thus whilſt 
Coſts was engaged in War, and ſtruggling with 
Seditions in Rome, Antony at his Eaſe fell natu- 
nally into his old courſe of life: The Anaxenores a 
ſet of Harpers, the Xauthi a company of Players 
upon the Flute, and Metrodorus a Dancing- Maſter, 
with ſome other Bands of Aſian Muſick, did fo 
much ſurpaſs his Italian Maſters, that they had got 
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oa: Credit at Court: Nothing ran in the uſual 
hannels, all Buſineſs paſſing through their Hands, 


ſo that all 4/ia was like the City (i) that Sophocles 


ſpeaks of, where 


Joyful Sounds th? perfun'd Air 
Mix with Groans and cold Deſpair. 


When he made his Entry into Epbeſus, the Wo- 
men met him in the ſame Habit they wear when 
they ſolemnize the Feaſts of Bacchus, the Men and 
Boys were dreſt like Satyrs and Fauns, and quite 
throughout the Town nothing was to be ſeen but 
Spears wreathed abour with Ivy, Harps, Flutes and 
Hautboys, whilſt they ſaluted Antony in their Songs 
by the Nameof Bacchus the gracious and the gentle; 
and ſo indeed he was to Some, but for the moſt 

rt he was barbarous and inhuman, for he would 
deprive Perſons of Worth and Quality of their 
Fortunes to gratifie Villains and Flatterers, who 
would ſometimes beg the Eſtates of Men yer living, 
pretending they were dead, and obtaining a Grant, 
take Poſſeſſion. He gave his Cook the Houſe of 1 
Magnetian Citizen, for dreſſing his Supper well. 
But when he burthened Aſia with doubling the 
Impoſts, Hybreas the Agent for thoſe Cities made 
his Remonſtrance in very pleaſant Language, and 
not ungrateful to Antony, ſnewing him that inc 
be thought fit to double their Taxes he would take ſom: 
care that they might have their Summer and Autum 
doubled too, that they might be in a Condition 10 ſatiſ 
fie his Demands. Then he added with ſome Sharp: 


(1) The Paſſage in Sephocles is} a ſtill more deſtructive Peſtilence 
in the firſt Scene of his Oedip#s.| in the Perſon of Antony. Plutare 
The Poet ſpeaks there of Thebes, | has an excellent Faculty of adding 
which was viſited with a deſtru- | to the Horror of an Idea by obe 
ctive Peſtilence, by which it was ſingle Citation, 
well nigh depopulated. Aſia felt! 


— 


ol 


neſs and Aſſurance, Aſia has already "furniſhed 
two hundred thouſand Talents for your Service, 
which if you have not received, take an account 
of Them that levyed it, but if it be received and 
you are ftill in want, we are for ever ruined. 
Theſe laſt Words touched Antony to the quick, 
for he was very ignorant of many things that had 
been done in his Name; not that in his Nature 
he was eaſily to be impoſed upon, but by reaſon 
he had too great Confidence in the Integrity of 
Thoſe he employed. He was — very ſin- 
cere, but ſome what ſlow of Apprehenſion; but ſo 
ſoon as he was made ſenſible of his Faults he was 
much troubled, and very ready to ask Pardon of 
Them be had offended. He was very prodigal in 
his Rewards, and no leſs ſevere in his Puniſhments, 
but his Generofity was much more extravagant 
than his Severity. His Rallery was very ſharp, 
but the edge of it was taken off, and rendered 
inoffenſive, by his ſuffering any thing of Repartee; 
for he was as well contented to be handſomly ral- 
lied, as he was pleaſed to rally Others. This 
Freedom had its Inconvenience, for he imagined 
that thoſe Friends, who uſed ſo much Freedom 
in their Mirth, would never flatter or deceive 
him in any Buſineſs of Conſequence; not perceiving 
that theſe ſubtle Paraſites dreſt their fulſome Flat- 
tery with a little pointed Sauce to make it go 
down the better, which muſt have given him a 
Surfeit had it not been diſguiſed; and great Uſe 
was made of this Liberty in Buſineſs of Importance, 
for upon examining any Difficulty, they ordered 
their Affair ſo that they might ſeem not to yield 
to him out of Complaiſance, but becauſe he had 
a Reach ſuperior to 'Theirs. 1 
Antony being of this Diſpoſition, the greateſt 
Miſchief that could befall him was the Love of 
Cleopatra, which awakened and inflamed many 2 
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EEE 
hidden dormant Vice, and if there were any ſpark 
of Virtue yet remaining, it ſtifled it entirely. 
And thus it was his Love began. Upon his firſt 
ſetting our in his Expedition againſt the Parthians, 
he ſent, and commanded Cleopatra to make her 

rſonal Appearance in Cilicia, there to anſwer to 
fome Accuſations that had been preferred. againſt 
her, for ſhe was accuſed of having given great 
Aſſiſtance in the late Wars to Caſſius. Dellius, who 
was ſent on this Meſſage, had no ſooner ſeen her 
admirable Beauty, and with what a Quickneſs and 
Grace ſhe received him, but he began to conſider 
how impoſſible it was that ſo beautiful a Creature 
ſhould receive any ill Treatment at the Hands of 
Antony, and therefore he behaved himſelf with all Re- 
ſpect to her, courted her with all Humility to 
(as Homer terms it) (1) in her beſt Attire into Cilicia, 
and intreated her not to be apprehenſive of Antony, 
a brave and courteous Soldier. She had great Faith 
in the Words of Dell;us, but more in her own 
Beauty, which having formerly recommended her 
to Julius Ceſar and the young Pompey, ſhe did 
not doubt but it might prove ſucceſsful with Anto- 
ny. Their Acquaintance was with her when 4 
Girl, young and ignorant inthe Arts of Love, but 
ſhe was now to meet Antony in the Flower of her 


(1) Dellius in this place makes x la ed H αν,E,⅜ From hence 
a Parodie upon the 162d Verſe of the | we ſee the great Uſe the Ancients 
fourteenth Iliad, where Juno is deli · made of Homer, and how well 
beraring with her ſelf how to de- |that Poet was known among 
ceive Fupiter by enſnaring him | them, ſince one fingle Word out 
with Love. At length ſhereſolves | of his Poems awakened their Ideas, 
ta dreſs her ſelf very fiue, and repair | and was equivalent to a for- 
to Mount 1/4 mal Narration. Here the ed 4r- 
k 1 TUvagay only comprehends all 
'Eabeiy eig Id, ad u- Juno bad been thinking upon, 

c £2UTHYs and what Deilius is adviſing Clev- 
paira to think on like wiſe. 


Dellias ſuth only AU (rs KWA 
Age, 


Age, with all the Charms of Beauty, and all the 
Artifice of riper Years: She made great Prepata- 
tion for her Journey, of Money, Gifts, and other 
Ornaments of great value, which ſo wealthy 1a 
Kingdom did eafily afford, but in her own irre- 
ſtable Charms lay her great Aſſurance : Man 

were the Letters ſhe received from Antony to haſf- 
en her coming, but ſhe did not ſeem to make any 
great account of his Orders. Ar length ſhe em- 
barked on a ſmall Galley in the River Cydnus, the 
Head of which ſhined with inlaid, Gold, the Sails 
were of Purple Silk, the Oars of Silver, which 
beat time to the Flutes and Hautboys. She her 
ſelf lay all along under a Canopy of Cloth of Gold 
curiouſly embroidered, dreſſed as Venus is ordina- 
rily repreſented, and beautiful young Boys like Ca- 
ids ſtood on each fide to fan her; her Maids were 
dreſſed like Sea-Nymphs and Graces, Some ſteer- 
ing the Rudder, Some working at the Ropes; 
the Perfumes diffuſed themſelves from the Veſſel 
to the Shoar, which was all covered with Multi- 
tudes meeting and eee the Galley, all the 
People running out of the City to ſee this uncom- 
mon Spectacle, As ſoon as it was known that ſhe 
was arrived, Antony was left alone upon the 
Tribunal, and a Rumour was ſpread that Venus 
was come to feaſt with Bacchus for the common 
Good of Aſia. The Moment ſhe landed, Antony 
ſent to invite her to Supper, but ſhe thought it 
more decent that Antony ſhould come to Her, who 
to ſhow his Civility to a Stranger made no diffi- 
culty to wait on her. He found the Preparations 
very magnificent, but nothing was ſo ad- 
mirable as the Multitude of Lights, for on a 
ſudden there was let down all together ſo great a 
number of Branches with Lights in them ſo inge- 
niouſly diſpoſed, Some in Squares, and Some in 
Circles, that Fame cannot ſpeak of a greater piece 
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of Curioſity. The next = Antony invited Her 
to Supper, and was very deſirous to out- do her as 
well in Magnificence as Contrivance, but he came 
ſhort of Both, and was ſo much convinced of it 
that he began to deſpiſe and laugh at his own way 
of Service, She perceiving that Antony's Rall 
was very groſs, and favoured more of the Soldier 
than the Courtier, gave her ſelf the liberty to uſe 
him in the ſame manner without any ſort of Re- 
ſerve. Cleopatra was not, as is reported, of ſo 
ſurprizing a Beauty, that no one could be com 
red with her, or that no one could behold: her 
without Aſtoniſhment, but her Converſation had 
thoſe Charms that were not to be reſiſted, and that 
natural Grace and Sweetneſs which appeared in 
every thing ſhe ſaid or did, ſtung her Beholders to 
the Soul. Her Tongue was hung fo harmoniouſly, 
that no Inſtrument was capable of more variety of 
Sounds. She ſpoke moſt Languages, there were 
bur few of the barbarous Nations thar ſhe anſwe- 
red by an Interpreter, ro moſt of .them ſhe gave 
Audience her ſelf, as to the Ætbiopians, Troplodites, 
Hebrews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, Parthians, and 
many Others, which is the more admirable conſi- 
dering that moſt of the Kings her Predeceſſon 
could fcarce attain to the Agyptian Tongue, and 
that ſeveral of them had quite forgot the Macedo- 
nian, which was their original Language. 

Antony was lo ſtrangely taken with this Woman, 
that notwithſtanding Fulvia his Wife maintained 
his Quarrels in Rome againſt Cæſar with great Dif- 
ficulty, and that the Parthian Troops commanded 
by Labienus, who had embraced their Party, and 
was made their General, were aſſembled in Me/ope- 
tamia, and ready to enter Syria, could yer ſuffer 
himſelf to be carried away by her into Alexandria 
there to lead an eaſie childiſh Life in Divertiſc- 
ments too youthful for his Age, ſquandring away, 
as 
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as Antipho calls it, his moſt precious and not to 
be retrieved Time. They gave their way of li- 
ving a particular Name, calling it, the inimitable 
Life. They treated one another by turns, and 
their Expences were without Reaſon and Meaſure. 
I remember I have heard my Grandfather Lam- 
prias relate, that Philotas a Phyſician of Amphyſa, 
who was at that time a Student in Alexandria, had 
told him, that having an Acquaintance with one of 
Antony's Cooks he was invited by him to fee what 
ſumpruous Preparations they were making for Su 
per. Coming into the Kitchen, he admired the 
prodigious Variety of all things, but particularly 
ſeeing eight wild Boars roaſted whole, ſays he, 
Surely you have a great Number of Gueſts; the Cook 
laughed at his ſimplicity, and told him there was 
not above twelve to ſup, but that every Diſh was to 
be ſerved up juſt roafted to a turn, and if any thing 
was but one Minute ill-timed it was ſpoiled; for, ſaid 
he, may be Antony will ſup juſt now, may be not this 
Hour, may be not theſe two Hours, for that he has a 
mind to ſpend ſome time in drinking or diſcourſing, ſo 
that not One but many Suppers muſt be had in readi- 
neſs, for it is not eaſie to gueſs at his Hour. This 
was Philotas his Story; who related beſides, how 
coming afterwards into the Service of Antony's 
eldeſt Son by Fulvia, and being admitted with Others 
of the better Rank of Servants to fit at Table 
with him, when he did not eat with his Father, 
it happened that another Phyſician, full of Argu- 
ment and Noiſe, had given great Diſturbance to 
the Company, whoſe Mouth Philotas ſtopped with 
this Sophiſtical Syllogiſm : It is proper te give cold 
Water to one who has a Feaver in ſome degree; every 
one who hath a Feaver hath it in ſome degree ; it is 
proper therefore to give cold Water in a Feaver. This 
Sophiſm quite nonpluſt the poor Phyſician, at 
which young Antony was ſo highly pleaſed, -thar 
e 
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he ſaid to Philotas, All That is yours, Philotas, 
pointing to a Side-board covered with rich Plate. 
Philotas thanked him for his Good-will, but could 
not conceive that the young Man had Power. to 
diſpoſe of things of that value, but ſoon after the 
Plate was all brought to him, and He deſired to 
ſet his Mark upon it; but fearing to accept the 
Preſent, hat ails the Man, (ſaid He who brought 
it) do you know that He who gives you this is Anto- 
ny's Son, who could very well ſpare it if it were all 
Gold; but if you will be adviſed by Me, I would 
counſel you to accept of the value in Money, for there 
may be among it (1) ſome Pieces of Antiquity, or the 
Work of ſome famous Maſter which Antony may have 
a particular Eſteem for. Theſe Relations I had 
from my Grandfather concerning Philotas. 
To return to Cleopatra: (2) Plato admits but 
of four ſorts of Flattery, but this Woman would 
have learned him a thouſand different kinds, that 
he never dreamed of; Were Antony ſerious or dif 
poſed ro Mirth, ſhe had every Minute new Gra- 
ces and new Arts to ſeaſon All with Pleaſure and 
Delight; the had the abſolute Power over his Spi- 


(1) The Romans were very cu- (2) The Paſſage alluded to here 
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rious of ſuch Pieces of Antiquity, 
and made Collections of them, as 
appears from what Damaſippus 
ſaith in Horace, Sat. 3. Lib. 2. 
And he adds afterwards, that one 
fingle Statue coſt him a hundred 
thouſand Seſterces. 


Callidus huic ſigno, ponebam 
millia centum. 


Antony, tho very ignorant in thoſe 
Matters, had made a vaſt Collec- 
tion of ſuch Curioſities, He jud- 
ged of a thing by the Vogue it 
was in, as it is practiſed now. a- 
days by many of our modern Vir- 
tuoſi. ä 


is in the Gorgias, where the Phi- 
loſopher, after having defined the 
four Arts or Sciences, which are 
ſolely deſigned for the Benefit and 
Preſervation of Men, Two of 
which concernthe Soul, that is to 
ſay the Nomothetick, and the Di- 
caſtick; and Two the Body, vis. 
the Gymnaſiick, which anſwers to 
the Nomothetick, and the Iatrich, 
which anſwers to the Dicaffick, 
lays it down for a Rule that the 
Art of Flattery, Koi, is 
likewiſe divided into four Species, 
which he deſcribes at large in thut 
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rit, and never left him Day nor Night; ſhe played 
at Dice with him, Drank with him, Hunted with 
him, and when Exerciſing in Arms ſhe was always 
by him; ſhe would go a rambling with him a- 
nights, to diſturb and torment People under their 
Windows, dreſt like an ordinary Woman, for 
Antony went in the Diſguiſe of a Servant, and from 
thoſe Expeditions he often came home very ſcurvily 
treated, and ſometimes beaten ſeverely. Though 
this ſort of Behaviour was very unpleaſing to Some, 
yet the Alexandrians were well ſatisſied in his Fro- 
licks and jovial Humour, ſaying pleaſantly, that 
they had great Obligations to Antony, who diverted 
Them with his Comical Countenance, and reſerved the 
Tragical for the Romans. It would be very tedi- 
ous to be more particular in his Follies, but his 
Fiſhing muſt not be forgot. He went out one 
to Angle with Cleopatra, and being fo unfortu- 
nate as to catch nothing inthe Preſence of his Mi- 
ſtreſs, he fell into a great Paſſion, and gave ſecret 
Orders to the Fiſhermen to Dive under Water, 
and pur Fiſhes that had been freſh taken upon 
his Hooks, after which he drew ſo faſt that the 
ſubtil Ægyptian perceived it, and ſeemed wonder- 
fully ſurprized at his great Luck and Dexterity, 
but told her Friends in ſecret what had happened, 
and invited them all to come the next Day, and 
be Spectators of a like comical Adventure, and 
They attended her accordingly. | 
As ſoon as they were all got into the Fiſhing 
Veſſels, and Antony had let down his Line, ſhe 
commanded one of her Servants to be beforehand 
with Antony's, and He being the nimbler of the 
Two dived firſt, and fixed upon his Hook a ſalted 
Fiſh, One of Thoſe which were uſually taken 
in the Pontick Sea, The Moment Antony thought 
he had a Bite he drew up his Line, and, as may 
eaſily be imagined, was ſoundly laught at by the 
whole 
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whole Company : When Cleopatra with ati 
able Air ſaid, Allow us, brave Sir, poor Inhabi« 
tants of Charos and Canopus, the Reputation to be 
skilful in this Art, (1) your Game is Cities, Provin- 
ces, and Kingdoms, 15 

W hilſt Antony was thus amuſed in his Childiſh 
Recreations, two Meſſengers arrived, the One 
from Rome to inform him that his Brother Lucius 
and his Wife Fulvia, after many Quarrels between 
Themſelves, had at laſt joined to reſiſt Cæſar, 
but having loſt all were forced to fly out of Hay. 
The Other brought little better News, how that 
Labienus at the Head of the Parthians had over- 
ran Aſia from the Euphrates and Syria all along to 
Lydia and Jonia. Notwithſtanding which it was 
a long time before he could be rouſed from his 
Lethargy, but at length as it were recovering 
from a drunken Fit, he ſet onward for Parthia, 
and proceeded as far. as Phenicia but upon the Re- 
ceipt of moſt lamentable Letters from Fulvia, he 
turned his Courſe with two hundred Ships to [#4 
Iy, and in his way receiving ſuch of his Friends 
as fled from Rome, he was by Them given to 
underſtand that Fulvia had been the ſole Cauſe 
of the War, a Woman of a reſtleſs Spirit, and ve- 
ry bold, and withal her Hopes were that the Com- 
motions in Italy would force him out of the Arms of 


(1) This is a fine Compliment, | 
ſo fige indeed - that Antony could 
not find in his Heart to be angry 


He tibi erunt artes, Pacique im- 
ponere morem. 


with her for the Trick ſhe had | The Turn is the very ſame; but 


plaid him. It is not unlikely but | what ſeems ſomething odd is that an 


this Commendation of Antony | Egyptian ſhould be able to ſupply 


give Virgila Hint for that which he} che Prince of the Latin Poets with 

makes Anchiſes pay to the Romans.] ſo fine a Sentiment. This Conjec- 

ture ſeems more than probable 

Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius] when we conſider that Virgil was 

era, &c. at that very time writing bis 
Turegere Imperio Populos, Roma- Eneid. 

ne, memento 3 | 
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Cleopatra. But it happened that Fulvia, as ſhe was 
— to meet her Husband, fell ſick by the 
way, and died at Schon. This Accident facilitated 
an Accommodation between Antony and Cæſar; 
for They who were Friends to them Both, ſeeing 
Antony arrived in J/taly, and nothing laid to 
his Charge, but what he diſowned, and ſhifted off 
upon Fulvia; they would not ſuffer that the time 
ſhould be ſpent in juſtifying and accuſing each 


other, but made them both Friends, and fo pro- 


ceeded to the Diviſion of the Empire, fixing the 
[onian Sea as the Boundary, for the Eaſtern Pro- 
vinces were given to Antony, to Cæſar the Weſt- 
ern, and Africk left to Lepidus; and an Agreement 
was made, that every one in their turn, as they 
thought fir, ſhould make their Friends Conſuls, 
when they took it not Themſelves. This Agree- 
ment was well approved of, but it was thought 
a ſtronger tie would be very neceſſary, and here 
Fortune was propitious, for Ceſar had a Siſter na- 
med Octavia, elder than Him, but nor of the whole. 
Blood, for His Mother's Name was Accia, and 
Hers Ancharia. This Siſter he loved intirely, and 
a Lady ſhe was of a Noble Character, the Relict 
of Caius Marcellus, who died juſt before; and Antony 
paſſed now for a Widower by the Death of Ful- 
via; for tho* he did not diſavow the Paſſion he had 
for Cleopatra, yet he diſowned any thing of Mar- 
riage, Love and Reaſon till debating in his Breaſt 
what was to become of the fair Ægyptian Queen. 
Every Body was for promoting this Marriage, it 
being the general Expectation, that a Lady of fo 
much Honour, Beauty and Prudence, being per- 
petually with Anton), and having great Credit with 
him, as might reaſonably be expected, Affairs would 
eaſily be ſo ordered, that no Difference ſhould ariſe 
betwixt Him and Cæſar: Both Parties being agreed 


(1)-they 
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(1) they went to Rome to celebrate the Nuptials, 
the Senate diſpenſing with the Law by which a 
Widow was not permitted to marry till ten 

Months after the Death of her Husband. 
Sextus Pompeius was at that time in Ga 
of Sicily, and with his Ships under the Command 
of Menas and Menecrates, two famous Pirates, in- 
feſted the Italian Coaſt in ſuch a manner that no 
Veſſels durſt venture into. thoſe Seas. Sextus had 
_ behaved himſelf with much Humanity towards 
Antony, having kindly received his Wife and Mo- 
ther in their Flight, and it was judged fit that 
He ſhould be received into the Peace; they met 
nigh to the Promontory of Miſenum upon a Point 


of Land that runs into the Sea, Pompey's Fleet 


being at Anchor in the Road, and Autony and Cæſar's 
Army drawn up all along the Sea- ſide over- againſt 
them. There it was concluded that Sextus thould 
quierly enjoy the Government of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, He conditioning to ſcour the Seas of all Pi- 
rates, and to ſend a certain Proviſion of Corn every 
Year to Rome. | 
This agreed on, they invited one another to 
Supper, and by Lot it fell to Pempey's turn to 
make the firſt Entertainment, and Antony asking 
Where it was to be, There, ſaid he, pointing to the 
Admiral, for that is the only Houſe that Pompey is 
Heir to of bis Father's: And This he faid, reflecting 
upon Antony who then was in Poſſeſſion of his 
Father's Houſe. Having caſt Anchor, and made 
a Bridge from the Promontory into the Galley, 
he received them very gallanily z when they be- 
an to grow warm, which occaſioned many plea- 
ant Paſſages upon the Subject of Antony's and 


(1) For at the time of this A- to relieve it. This I think ought 
greement they were at Brunduſe-| to have been mentioned by Plu- 
um, which Antony had laid Siege] tarch. | 
to, and whither Ceſar was come | 


Cleopatra's 
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Cleopatra's Loves, Menas the Pirate whiſpered 
Pompey in the Ear, Sir, ſaid he, will you' be pleaſed 
that I cut the Cable, which will not only make you 


Maſter of Sicily and Sardinia, but of the whole Ro- 


man Empire. Pompey having for a while confide- 
red what was propoſed, returned him this Anſwer, 
Menas, This might have been done without acquainting 
me in it, but now let us make the beſt of our preſent 
Condition, for I cannot violate my Faith once given. 
And ſo having been treated by the other two in 
their Turns he ſet Sail for Sicily. 


As ſoon as Matters were concerted, Antony diſ- 


patched Ventidius into Aſia, to put a ſtop to the 
Inroads of the Parthians; and He, ro make a 
Compliment to Octavius, accepted of the Office 
of being Prieſt to the deceaſed Cæſar, and in all 


Occaſions of common Civility, as alſo in Matters 


of the higheſt Concernment, they Both behaved 
themſelves with a great deal of Eaſineſs and 
Friendſhip : But Antony could not ſuffer with Pa- 
tience, that Cæſar, in all little Plays which they 
frequently diverted themſelves with, ſhould be con- 
ſtantly victorious: He had uſually with him an 
Ag yptian, skilful in the Calculation of Nativities, 
who either to make his Court to Cleopatra, or that 
by the Rules of his Art he found it to be ſo, 
did declare to him, that though the Fortune 
that did atrend him was bright and glorious, yer 
it was overſh:dowed by Cæſar's; and adviſed him 
to keep himſelf far diſtant from that young Man, 
for your Genius, ſaid he, dreads His. When abſent 
from Him Yours is proud and brave, but ia the Preſence 
of His unmanly and dejected; and the Event ſhew- 
ed that the AÆgyptian ſpoke truth, for whenſoever 
they played by drawing Lots or at Dice Antony 
was {till the Loſer; and as they often fought 
Game-Cocks or Quails, Cæſar's always had the 
Victory. This gave Antony a ſenſible 3 
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The LIFE of © 
and made him put great Confidence in the Skill of 
his Agyptian Aſtrologer, ſo that having quitted the 
Management of home Affairs to Cæſar, he left lia. 
ly; and Ofavia, who had been lately brought 
to Bed of a Daughter, was taken with him into 
Greece. - ; N 

Whilſt he wintered in Atbens he received the 
joyful News of Ventidius his Victory over the Par- 
thians, and that Labienus was lain, as was likewiſe 
Pharnapates the moſt experienced of all King Oro- 
des his Generals, and a Man of the greateſt Repu. 
tation. Upon the Arrival of this important Ad- 
vice he made a publick Feaſt for all the Grecians, 
exhibited Prize-fightings to the Athenians, and 
preſided in Perſon as Moderator. On this Occaſi· 
on he laid aſide the Enſigns of his Authority, and 
made his Proceſſion in a long Gown and Slip 
with the Wands marching before, which are uſual 
in thoſe Solemnities, and performed his Duty in 
parting the Combatants, when they had fought e- 
nough. Juſt as his Army was ready to march'he 
made him a Garland of the Olive Tree conſecrated 
to Minerva, and in Obedience to ſome Oracle (i) 
he filled a Veſſel with the Water of the Clep/ſyare 
to carry along with him. Pacorus, the Barthian 
King's Son, at this time made an Inrode into Syria, 
and was met by Yentidius, who gave him Battel in 
the Country of Cyrreſi:ca, ſlew moſt of his Men, 
and Pacorus among the reſt. This Victory gave 
great Reputation to the Romans, and redeemed 
their Honour, which had ſuffered much ever ſince 
the Defeat of Craſſus, the Parthians being obliged, 
after the Loſs of three Battels ſucceſſively, to keep 
themſelves within the Bounds of Media and Meſo+ 


* 


(1) This was a Fountain in the This was a merry Superſtition in 
Citadel, and was called Clepſydra | Antony, to carry with him ſome of 
becauſe it was ſometimes 2 of that Water, as if it would contri- 
Water, and ſometimes empty.] bute to the Succeſs of his Affairs. 


T Pot amia. 


M ANTONtUs 
potamia. Ventidius thought it not prudent to puſh 
his good Fortune any further, for fear of raiſing 


gainſt Such as had revolted, he reduced them to 
their former Obedience. Amongſt the reſt he be- 
ſieged Autiachus King of Commogena, who made an 
Offer of a thouſand Talents for his Pardon; and the 
Promiſe of a full Obedience, and Submiſſion to 
all Autony's Commands ; but Fentidius told him 
that Antony was upon his March; and that he 
muſt ſend his Propoſals to Him, for that He had 


, 
f ſome Jealouſies in Antony, but turning his Arms a- 
t 
) 


ſmall Affair might be tranſacted in Antons Name, 
that People might not think he did nothing 
but by his Lieutenants. But the Siege growing 
very tedious; and the Befiegers perceiving that they 
could not hope for any realonable Compoſition, re- 
ſolved to hold it out to the utmoſt extremity; ſo 
that Antony, aſhamed to ſee how little he had 
done; repented himſelf that he had not accepted 
the firſt Offer; and in concluſion was glad to come 
to an accommodation with Antiochus, for three hun- 
dred Talents; and fo raiſed the Siege. As ſoon 
he had ſettled ſome Affairs in Syria, which ſtooi 
in need of a Regulation, he returned to Athens, 


had ſo well deſerved, and then ſent him co Rome 
there to receive the more ſubſtantial Honours of 
a Triumph. He was the firſt Roman that ever 
triumphed over the Paribians; a Man of an ob- 
ſcure Birth, but one who by Antony's Friendſhip 
had Opportunities given him of performing great 
things, and thoſe Opportunities he husbanded with 
ſuch good Management that he confirmed the Ob- 
ſervation made both of Cz/ar, and Antony, that 
they were more ſucceſsful when their Armies were led 
8 Lieutenants than when they commanded in Per- 
. For Soſſius, Antony's Lieutenant, performed 


- 


no Power to treat with him; to the End that this 


where he conferred on Ventidius the Honours he 
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Te LIFE f © 
Miracles in Syria; and Canidius, whom he left in 
Armenia, ſubdued the whole Country, and after 
having defeated the Kings of Albania and Iberia, 
he penetrated with his victorious Army as far as to 
the Mountain of Caucaſus, by which means the | 
Fame of Antons Arms was grown very terrible to 
the barbarous Nations. - = ORTHO? | | 
But being provoked at Ceſar by ſome Reports 


that he had received againſt him, he immediately ſer 


ſail for Italy with a Fleet confiſting of three hundred 
Sail, and being refuſed Harbour in the Port of 
Brunduſium, he made for Tarentum. There his 
Wife Octavia, who came from Greece with him, 
and was then big of her third Child, prevailed 
with him to ſend Her to her Brother. As ſhe was 
on her Journey to Rome, ſhe met Octavius by the 
way, and had a Conference with him in the Pre- 
ſence of his two Friends Mzcenas and Agrippa, 
who attended him ar that time, and Whom ſhe was 
willing to have Witneſſes of what paſſed between 
them. She begun with conjuring him, with Tears 
in her Eyes, to conſider her Circumſtances, and not 
ſuffer her, inſtead of the moſt fortunate of Wo- 
men, to become the moſt deplorable. For, at pre- 
ſent, ſaid ſhe, rhe Eyes of the whole World are fixtd 
upon Me on Account of the Relation I fland in to Two 
of the greateſt Men in it, being Wife A the One, and 
Siſter to the Other. If raſh Counſels prevail, and 
War enſues, I ſhall be miſerable without. Redreſs, far 
on what fide ſoever Victory falls, I ſhall be ſure 1 
be the Loſer. Ceſar was ſoftned by the Entreaties 
of his Siſter, and marched in a peaceful manner to 
Tarentum. They who were preſent at his Arrival 
were ſtrangely delighted to ſee ſo powerful an Ar- 
my drawn up on the Shore, and fo great a Fleet in 
the Harbour, without committing the leaſt Act of 
Hoſtility on either Part; nothing but kind Saluta- 
tions, and other Expreſſions of Joy and a 


M. ANTONIUS. 
paſſing between the one fide, and the Other. An- 
tony firſt invited Cæſar to Supper, which he accepted 
of in Conſideration of Octavia Ar length an A- 

eement was made between them, that Cæſar 
Thould give Antony two of his Legions to ſerve him 
in the Parthian War, and that Antony ſhould in 


Return leave with him an hundred armed Gallies. 


Beſides This, Octavia obtained of her Husband twen- 


ty Brigantines for her Brother; and of her Bro- 


ther a thouſand Foot for her Husband. So having 
parted very good Friends, Cæſar went immediately 
to make War with Pompey for the Recovery 
ctily: And Antony ang with him his Wife and 
Children, and his Children by his former Wife 
Fulvia, ſet Sail for Aa. Then it was that the 
worſt of infectious Diſeaſes, Love, and the Love 
of Cleopatra, which had lain quiet in his Breaſt ſo 
long, and ſeemed to have given Place to the tem- 
perate Duties of Life, upon his Approach to Syria, 


| gy Strength again, and broke out into 4 


lame. Then that untractable and unbridled Horſe 
of his Soul, (m) as Plato calls it, breaking looſe, 
and rejecting all ſerious and wholſome Counſels, 
which alone were able to reſtrain, and ſave him, 
hurried him on, and forced him to ſend Fonteius 
Capito to conduct Cleopatra into Syria. ** 

As ſoon as She was arrived, he acknowledged her 
Complaiſance in moſt bountiful Preſents; for be- 
ſides what he had given her before, he added the 
Provinces of Phenicia, the Lower Syria, Cyprus, 


(1) Platareb has here in his Eye 
that beautiful Image of the Soul, | mand, and ConduR; by the Horſe 
is we find it repreſented by Plato | that is not to be tamed is under- 


of $i 


Reaſon, which is to bagethe Com. 


in his Phadrus, where he compares 


it to a winged Chariot with two 


Horſes and a Coachman. One of 
theſe Horſes is ſtubborn and unta- 
mable, the Other tractable and obe- 


ſtood the concupiſcible Part, which 


knows neither Rein, nor Reaſon; 


the Tractable, repreſents the ira- 


ſeible Part, becauſe That is obe- 


dient to Reaſon, and is ready to 


dient; by the Coach · man is meant 


aſſiſt it on emergent Occaſions. 
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the greateſt Conſternation, and alarmed Ala, pro- 
ved utterly unprofitable to him through his doting 


Fondneſs for Cleopatra. For his Impatience of re- 


turning to Her, and ſpending the Winter with her, 
made him begin the War too early in the Seaſon, and 
act in every reſpe& with the utmoſt Precipitation. 


Like a Perſon under the Power of Witchcraft, or 
Inchantment, he continually. caſt a longing Eye 


that way, as to his beloved Object, and was more 
defirous of throwing himſelf at her Feet, than of 


. overcoming the Enemy. For whereas he ſhould 


have taking up. his Winter-Quarters 'in Armenia, 
and refreſhed his Men, who were tired with a long 
March of eight thouſand Furlongs, and have taken 
the Advantage early in the Spring, and ſeized on 


Media, before the Parthians were drawn out of 


Garriſon, he had not Patience to expect his time, 


but marched into the Province of Atropatene, lt 


ving Armenia on the right Hand, and laying waſte 
all the Country. His haſte was ſo great, that be 
left behind him all the Engines of Battery, which 
followed the Camp on three hundred Carriages, a- 
mong which was a Ram fourſcore Foot long; 
and it was impoſſible, if any of them came to 

damaged, to have them repaired in thoſe upper Pro- 
vinces of Afa, which produce no Trees either 
high enough, or of Strength ſufficient for ſuch U- 
ſes. Theſe were left to follow him under a Guard 
commanded by Tatianus, whilſt He Himſelf went 
and laid ** to the ſtrong oy Phraata, wherein 
were the King of Medias Wives and Children. 
Here he was ſoon made ſenſible of the Error he 
committed, in leaving the battering Rams behind 
him; for want of which, and that his Men might 
be able to attack the Beſieged Hand to Hand, he 
was conſtrained to caſt up a Mount of Earth againſt 


the Wall, which coſt his Troops much Time and 
Labour. | 


In 


1 MAL. 
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M. ANT ONIVUsS. 
lo the mean time Pbraates arrived with 4 
numerous Army, and upon Intelligence that 
Antony had left his Machines behind, he ſent a 
ſtrong Detachment of Horſe, with orders to ſeize 
them. This Party attacked Tatianus, who fell in 
the Action, and with him about ten thouſand of 
his Soldiers. The Barbarians made themſelves Ma- 
ſters of the Engines, and deſtroy'd them. At the 
ſame time they took many Priſoners, among whom 
was King Polemon. This great Miſcarriage in the 
opening of the Campaign, did much diſcourage 
Antony's Army; and Artuaſdes King of Armenia, 
deſpairing of any better Succeſs, withdrew himſelf 
with all his Forces from the Roman Camp, although 
he had been the chief Promoter of the War. The 
Parthians, encouraged by this Victory, came up to 
the Romans at the Siege, and giving them many Af- 
fronts, ' Antony, who feared leſt it he ſuffered the 
Soldiers to lye idle they would be intimidated, and 
by degrees ſink into 
three Prætorian Cohorts heavy armed, and all his 
Cavalry, and led them out to Forage, being per- 
ſuaded that That was the only way to draw the 
Enemy after him, and force them to a Battel. 
By that time he had made a Day's March, he 
ſaw the Barbarians in Motion on every ſide, watch- 
ing an Opportunity of falling upon him in his March. 
He thereupon gave the Signal for Bartel in the mid- 
dle of his Camp, and at the ſame time ſtruck his 
Tents, as if his Intentions were not. to fight, bur 
retire, Accordingly he paſſed by the Army of the 
Barbarians, which was formed in the Shape of a 


half Moon, having beforehand given order to the 


Horſe to charge the Enemy upon full ſpeed ſo ſoon 
as they ſaw the Legions were come up nigh enough 
to ſecond them. The Parthians who ſtood drawn 
up over-againſt them beheld the Roman Army as it 
was adyancing, and were _— with Admiration at 

FI the 
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eſpair, took ten Legions, * 
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the Exactneſs of their Order and Diſcipline z- fox 
as they moved they maintained. their jou | 
without diſcompoſing their Ranks in the leaſt, 
ſhook their Pikes as they marched on in a profound 
Silence. | PETR, Win fads 
As ſoon as the Signal was given the Horſe turn - 
ed ſhort, and fell with loud Shouts and great Im: 
tuoſity upon the Partbians. They on the other 
— received them with great Courage, tho? the 
Romans had in an Inſtant poſſeſſed themſelves of 
that Space of Ground, for want of which they 
could not make a right Uſe of their Arrows. But 
when the Infantry came to charge them, what 
with their own Shouts, and the Ratling of their 
Armour, the Parthian Horſes were ſo ſcared, that 
they ſoon began to bound, and fall into Diſorder, 
and the Parthians themſelves being ſeized with a 
Panick, fled without once charging, Antony fol- 
Jowed them very cloſe, flatrering himſelf with the 


Hopes that the War, or at leaſt the greateſt Part 
of it, would be determined by that ſingle Action. 


But after the Foot had purſued them for the Space 
of fifty Furlongs, and the Horſe three times as far, 
upon caſting up his Account he found he had flain 
but Fourſcore, and taken Thirty Priſoners. This 
was a great Diſcouragement to the Romans, to con- 
fider that when they were victorious their Ad- 
vantage was ſo ſmall, and that when they were 
beaten they loſt ſuch great Numbers; as it hap» 
pened when the Carriages were taken. 


 Fhe next Day, having pack'd up their Baggage, 


they marched back to the Camp before Phraata, 


In their March they met with ſome of the ſcattered 
Troops of the Enemy, ſoon after with greater 
Parties, and- at length with the whole Body, 
who had rallied, and as if they had been freſh 
Troops and unbroken, harraſſed them on every 
Side, and defied them, ſo that they could _ 

| reach 
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M. ANTONTUS. 
teach their Camp without much Labour and Diffi- 


culty. . | YT, £ 
| The Medes had during his Abſence made a Sally, 
and conſtrained Thoſe who had been poſted for the 
Defence of the Mount to deſert itz wherefore An- 
tony at his Return reſolved to proceed againſt them 
by Decimation, which is done by dividing the 
Runaways into Tens, and out of every Ten to put 
One to Death, as it happens by Lot; and for Them 
that eſcape, They, inſtead of Wheat, haue their 
Proportion or Allowange in Barley. The War was 
now become grievous to both Parties; but was 

more dreadful to Antony, in reſpect that he was 
threatned with Famine, for he could no longer fo- 
rage without. great Hazard and Slaughter of his 
Men. And Phraates on the other fide knowi 
by Experience the Humour of the Parthians, di 
more than ſuſpect, that if the Romans obſtinately 
perſiſted in their Reſolution of carrying on the Siege, 
the Autumnal Equinox being wy and the Rains 
threatning him, he ſhould be deſerted by his Soldiers, 
who would ſuffer any thing rather than winter in open 
Field. To prevent which, he made uſe of the follow- 
ing Stratagem. He gave Order to his Officers, not to 
purſue the Romans too cloſe, when they met them 
foraging, but to ſuffer them to carry off ſome Provi- 
ſion ʒ that they ſhould praiſe their Valour, and de- 
clare that it was with juſt reaſon that their King 
looked upon the Romans as the braveſt Men in the 
World; and that they ſnould upon Opportunity of 
more familiar Diſcourſe blame Antony for his Ob- 
ſtinacy, ſince Phraates deſired nothing more than 
Peace, and an Occafion to ſhew how ready he was 
to ſave the Lives of ſomany brave Soldiers: He on 
the contrary defeated all his generous Deſigns, and 
expoſed himſelf ro two moſt dangerous Enemies, 
Winter and Famine, which muſt of neceflicy de- 
{troy them, tho' the Parthians were ready _ 
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their friendly Endeavours to preſerve them. Antony 
receiving theſe Reports from many Hands, began 
to be in ſome hopes; but he would not ſend any 
Ambaſſadors to the Parthian, till he was informed 
by theſe kind Enemies, whether what they ſaid was 
of their own Head, or by Order of their King. 
Theſe Barbarians aſſured him that This was the 
Senſe of their Maſter, and at the ſame time gave him 
new Encouragement to believe them. Antony here. 
upon ſent ſome of his Friends to demand the Stan- 
dards and Priſoners that were yet remaining in 
their Hands ſince the Defeat of Craſſus, leſt it he 
ſhould ask nothing, he might be ſuppoſed to 
be too much overjoyed with the leave given him 
to make his Retreat in quiet. The Parthian King 
made anſwer, That as for the Standards and Priſe- 
ners, They were out of the Queſtion, but if he'thought 
fit to retreat, he might do it when be pleaſed, in peace 
and ſafety. Some few Days therefore being ſpent 
in packing up the Baggage, he reſolved upon his 
March; and here it was that Antony, the Man in 
the World the fitteſt to harangue the Army, be- 
ing oppreſſed with Shame and Grief, could not 
find in his Heart to ſpeak Himſelf, but employed 


 Domitius nobarbus in that Office. Many of the 


Soldiers reſented it, as an undervaluing of them; 
but the better ſort ſaw the true Cauſe, and thought 
This rather an Argument, why they on their fade 
ſhould treat their General with more Reſpect than 
ordinary. Antony having reſolved to return by the 
ſame way he came, which was thro' a plain flat 
Country, a certain Mardian came to him (one who 
was very converſant with the Manners of the Par- 
thians, and whoſe Fidelity to the Romans had been 
tried at the Battel where the Machines were loft) 
and adviſed him to leave the Mountains on his right 
Hand, and not to expoſe his Men heavy a in 
an open Country to the Aſſaults of a numerous Ar- 
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M. ANTONIUS. 

my of tight Horſe and Archers; That Phraates had 
with fair Promiſes perſuaded him from the Siege, that 
be might with more eaſe cut him off. in his Retreat y - 
but if ſo he pleaſed, he would condutt# him a nigher 


way, where be ſhould find the Neceſſaries for bis Army 
in greater abundance. Antony, upon This, began to 
conſider what was beſt to be done; he was unwil- 
ling to ſeem to have any Miſtruſt of the Parthis 
ans after their Treaty; but being more deſirous to 
march his Army the nigheſt and moſt convenient 
way, he demanded of the Mardian ſome aſſurance 


of his Faith, who offered himſelf to be bound un- 


til the Army came ſafe into Armenia. Two Days 
he conducted the Army bound, and on the Third, 
when Antony, little expecting the Enemy, was march · 
ing in no very good Order, the Mardian perceiving 
the Banks of a River broken down, and the Water 
overflowing the Way by which they were to paſs, 
imagined that This might be done by the Paribi- 
ans, on purpoſe to hinder their March, and did 
therefore adviſe Antony to be upon his Guard, for 
that the Enemy was nigh; and no ſooner had he 
put his Men in Order, diſpoſing of the Slingers in 
the Front, to make the Onſet, but the Parthians 
came pouring upon them, thinking to encompaſls 
the Army. They were received by the light Horſe, 
which were ſore galled by their 33 but They 
Themſelves being warmly entertained, and many 
wounded, made their Retreat; but ſoon after ral- 
lying up afreſh, they were beat back by a Battalion 
of Gallick Horſe, and appeared no more that Day. 
By their manner of Attack, Antony being inſtructed 
what to do, did not only place the Slings and Ja- 
velins in the Front, but lined Both the Wings with 
the ſame, and ſo marched in a ſquare Battel, giving 


order to the Horſe to charge and beat off the Ene- 


my, but not to follow them too far in their Re- 
treat. So that the Parthians not doing much more 


Miſchief 
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| Miſchief for the four enſuing Days than they re- 


ceived, to abate in their heat, and complain- 
ing that the Winter- Seaſon was much advanced, 


reſſed for returning home. | a 
On the fifth Day Flavius Gallus, a brave Officer, 
who had a conſiderable Command in the Army, came 
to Antony, deſiring of him ſome Troops of light Horſe 
out of the Rear and ſome other Horſe out of the Front, 
with which he would undertake to do ſome confide- 
rable Service : Which when he had obtain'd, hebeat 
the Enemy back, not retiring, as was uſual, to the 
Groſs of the Army, but making his Ground good, and 
preſſing on with great Obſtinacy. The Officers who 
commanded in the Rear of this Detachment, per- 
ceiving how far he had got from the Body of the 
Army, ſent to warn him back, but he took no no- 
tice of them. It is ſaid, that Titus the Quæſtor 
ſnatched the Colours, and retreated, telling Gallus 
that he did very ill to lead ſo many brave Men on 
to certain Deſtruction. He on the other fide re- 
viling him again, and commanding the Men that 
were about him to ſtand firm, Titus made his Re- 
treat, but Gallus charging the Enemy in the Front, 
was encompaſſed by a Party that fell upon his 
Rear; which when he at length perceived, he ſent 
a Meſſenger to demand Succour. They who com- 
manded the Legions, among whom was Canidiut, 
2 particular Favourite of Antony's, committed 
great Overſight on this Occaſion; for inſtead of 
marching up with the whole Army to the Relief of 
Gallus, they ſent only ſmall Parties, and when They 
were defeared, they ſtill ſent out other Reinforce- 
ments of the ſame Strength and Number; ſo that by 
their ill Management the whole Army was in danger 
of being routed, which had certainly happened if An- 
tony Himſelf had not marched from the Front of the 
main Battel at the Head of the third Legion; which 
paſſing through Them that fled, faced the * 
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M. ANTONIUS. 
and hindred them from any farther Purſuir. In this 
Engagement three thouſand were killed, and five 
thouſand carried back to theCamp wounded, amongft 
W hom was Gallus ſhot through the Body with four 
Arrows, of which he died. Antony went from Tent 
to Tent, to viſit and comfort the wounded, and 
was not able to ſee his Men without weeping, but 
They. with a chearful Countenance took him by 


the Hand, and intreated him to go and get his o n 


Wounds dreſſed, and not concern himſelf for 
Them; calling him their Emperor and their Gene- 
ral, and that if Hedid well They were ſafe. And in- 
deed it may be ſaid that no General before him had 
ever been at the Head of ſo gallant a Body of Men; 
whether we conſider Strength and Youth, or Pa- 


tience and Sufferance in all Labours and Fatigues. 


And as for that exact Obedience and porticular 
Reſpe& they bore their General, that Good-will 
and perfe& Friendſhip, which was ſo univerſal in 
the — amongſt Small and Great, Nobles and 
Peaſants, Officers and common Soldiers, ſo affecti- 
onate, and ſo devoted to him, as to prefer His 
good Opinion of them to their very Lives and 
Being; in this part of Military Diſcipline I ma 
boldly ſay, they equall'd the Glory and Reputati 
of ancient Rome. Of which Love, as I bave ſaid 
before, many were the Reaſons, as the Nobility 
and Antiquity of his Family, his Eloquence, his 
Behaviour, his Liberality and Magnificence, his 
Familiarity in entertaining every Body, and parti- 


cularly his Kindneſs in aſſiſting, viſicing and be- 


wailing the Sick, ferniſhing them with all things ne- 
ceſſary, inſomuch that the poor Wretches who 
were ſick and wounded, were as heartily diſpoſed to 
ſerve as Thoſe who were in the full Enjoyment 
of their Health and Vigour. Bur this laſt Victory 
had ſo encouraged the Enemy, that they began to 
deſpiſe the Romans, ſtaying all Night on —_— 
AC 
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back nigh the Camp, in Exp of 
ing their Tents and Baggage, which they conclu - 
ded they muſt deſert, as a great Impediment in 
their Flight; and in the Morning new Forces ar- 
rived, ſo that their Number was grown to be at leaſt 
forty thouſand Horſe: The King having ſent even 
the Guards that attended upon his own Perſon, as 
to a ſure and unqueſtion'd Victory; for he Himſelf 
was never preſent in Fight. Antony deſigning to 
Harangue the Soldiers, called for his Mourning- 
Habit, that he might move them the more; but 
he was perſuaded by his Friends to put on That of 
General. In his Speech he gave t Commen- 
dations to Thoſe who kept their Ground, and re- 
pulſed the Enemy, but blamed ſuch as di 
themſelves by a diſhonourable Flight. The For- 
mer made him hope for every thing that could be 
expected from their approved Valour, and the Lat- 
ter excuſing themſelves as well as they could, told 
him they were ready to undergo Decimation, or if 
there were any other Puniſhment he would pleaſe 
to inflict upon them they did ſubmir chearfully, 
only intreating that he would forget and nor diſ- 
compole himſelf with their Faults; at which he 
lifted up his Hands to Heaven, and prayed the Gods, 
that if to balance the great Favours be Led received of 
them, any Judgment lay in Store, they would pour it 
wpon His Head alone, and mate bis Army Yiftorious 
over all its Enemies. The next Day he took berter 
order for their March, and the Parthians, who 
thought they were marching rather ro plunder 
than to fight, were ſurprized to find the Enemy 
not diſheartned, but and reſolute, ſo that 
Themſelves began to loſe Courage; but for 
This, at the Deſcent of a little Hill, where the 
Romans were obliged to paſs, the Parthians got to- 
gether, and let fly their Arrows in great Showers 
upon them, and by reaſon of the Difficulty = the 
I Wa: 
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Way, their March was very flow. - Here the Le- 
gions that were armed at all Points were ordered 
to defend on each fide the light-armed, by kneel- 
ing down on their Knees, and holding their Shields 
ſloping over them, the next Rank holding Theirs 
over the Firſt, and ſo on onwards, inſomuch that 
the Army in this figure did much reſemble the Or- 
der that is obſervable in the tiling of a Houſe, or 
the rees in a Theatre, and is a ſure Defence a- 
gainſt Arrows, which glance upon them without 
doing any Harm. The Parthians ſeeing the Ro- 
mans down upon their Knees could not imagine but 
that it muſt proceed from Wearineſs; ſo that they 
laid down their Bows, and taking their Spears, made 
a fierce Onſet: When the Romans with a _ 
Cry leaped upon their Legs, and with their Lan- 
ces flew the foremoſt and put the reſt to Flight. 
After this Rate it was every Day, and the Trouble 
they gave Antony was ſo vexatious that his Marches 
were ſhox, by reaſon of which the Famine was 
eat in the Camp, for they could get but 
little Corn, and That which they got they were 
forced to fight for, and beſides This they were in 
great Want of Inſtruments to grind it, and make 
their Bread; they having left Them behind, the 
Baggage -Horſes being dead, or otherwiſe employed 
in carrying the Sick and Wounded. In ſhort, Pro- 
viſions | +24 ſo ſcarce in the Army, that half a 
Peck of Wheat was ſold for fiſty Drachmas, and Oats 
for the Weight in Silver; they were brought to 
feed upon Herbs and Roots, ſuch as are commonly 
eaten were very ſcarce, ſo that they were con- 
ſtrain'd to venture upon Any they found. Among 
others they happened upon an Herb that was mor- 
tal. He that had eaten of it remembered 

in the World; and employed himſelf wholly in 
removing of Stones from one Place to another, 
Which he did with as much Earneſtneſs and Indu- 


fry, 
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ſtry, as if it had been a Buſineſs of the greateſt 
Conſequence, and required Diſpatch; through all 
the Camp op wt. wats bo be oe EIN 
crawling upon the Ground for Stones, which they 
— — Place to another, but in the 1 
after having vomited much Choler they fell down 
dead; eſpecially when their Wine began to fail; 
which was a ſovereign Remedy againſt this Diſtem- 
per. When Antony ſaw them die fo faſt; and the 
Parthian till in Purſuit; he was heard to cry out, 
O the Ten Thouſand, the Ten Thouſand in Remem- 
brance of the famous Retreat of Xexophon; who 
when A a longer Jn to make mop Ba- 
vow, a more powerful Enemy to deal wi 
Kean Fr his Men home in Safety. The Parity 
ans finding that they could not defeat the & 
Army, nor in any wiſe break the Order of their 
Barrel, and that withal they had been ſo often wor- 
ſed, began to treat the Foragers with a great deal 


of Humanity; they came up to them in all Ap- 
pearance of Frigndſhip with their Bows unbended; 
telling them that they were going home to their 
Houſes, that they had quite given o'er the Purſuit, 
and that only ſome Median Troops would follow 
them for two or three Days, not with any Deſign 
to annoy them, but only for the Defence of ſome - 
ſcattering Villages; and upon ſaying This, they ſa- 
luted them and embraced them — great Demon- 
ſtrations of Friendſhip. Hereupon the Romans be- 
gan to take Heart, and Antony Himſelf had a great 
Mind to march through the flat Country, and quit 
the Mountains, where he was aſſured he ſhould be 
diſtreſſed for want of Water. 1 2 
In the mean time arrived in the Camp an Officer 
belonging to the Enemy named Mithridates, and 
firſt Couſin to Moneſes, of whom we related that 
he came for Reſuge into the Roman Army, and re- 
ceived in Gift from Antony three Cities. Upon — 
Arriva 


Arrival he deſired ſome body might be brought to 
him that could k Syriack or the Parthian 
Tongue. One Aleaander of Antioch a Friend of 
Antony's was produced, to whom the Stranger de- 
clared, that he was ſent to Antony from Moneſes in 
acknowledgment of the Favours and Honours he 
had received from him, and to make him a Return 
if it were poſlible ; after which Preamble he asked 
Alexander if be ſaw thoſe bigb Hills, pointing at 
ſome Diſtance: He told him yes. It is there, ſaid 
he, the whole Parthian Army attend your Paſſage, 
the great Plains behind thoſe Hills will be very advan- 
tageous to you in your March, and therefore there they 
do expect you in Ambuſh, being perſuaded that you 
will confide in their Promiſes, and quit the way of the 
Mountains; it is true that in paſſing der the Moun- 
tains you will ſuffer the uſual Incomveniences for want 
of Water, the Fatigue will be ſomewhat the grea- 
ter, but if you paſs through the Plains, Antony muſt 
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p- there expect infallibly to find the Fate of Craſſus. 
ed, This faid, he departed. Antony _— his Friends 
* in Council, ſent for the Mardian Guide, who 
ait, was of the ſame Opinion. He told them that the 


way through the Plain was a great way about, and 
very difficult to find, that the Other indeed was rough, 
but then it was but for a Day, and it was likewiſe 
true, that for That Day they were not to expect one 
Drop of Water. Changing therefore his Mind, he 
marched away that Night, and commanded that 
every one ſhould carry Water ſufficient for his own 
Uſe. Moſt of them being unprovided of Veſſels, _ 
Some made ſhift with their Helmets, and Others 
carried Theirs in Goat-skins. The Parthians were 
no ſooner acquainted that the Romans were on their 
March, but they folloFed them, contrary to their 
Cuſtom, the ſame Night, and by break of Day 
they fell in with the Rear, which was quire tired 
with marching and want of Sleep, fo that they 
V oz. VII. T | were 
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were not in a Condition to make any conſiderable 


Defence, for they had marched fifteen Leagues 
that night, and when at the End of their Journey 


they found the Enemy at their Heels, they were 
quite diſmayed. Beſides, being to fight for every 
Step of the Way they made in their Retreat, 
their Thirſt was increaſed beyond all Sufferance. 
They who were in the Front of the Army came 


up to a River, the Water of which was extreamly 


cool and clear, but brackiſh and medicina}, and be- 
ing drank cauſed an unquenchable Thirſt, and acute 
Pains in the Bowels; of this the Mardian had fore- 
warn'd them, but their Thirſt was ſo great, that 
bong back all Thoſe who oppoſed them, they 
drank Jargely of it. Antony ran from one Place to 
another, begging they would have a little Patience, 
that not far off there was a River of wholſom Wa- 
ter, and that the reſt of the way was ſo difficult 
for the Horſe that the Enemy could purſue them 
no further; and ſaying This, he order'd a Retreat 
to be ſounded to call Thoſe back who were en- 
gaged, and commanded the Tents to be ſet up, 
that the Soldiers might refreſh themſelves in the 
Shade. But the Tents were ſcarce pitched, and 
the Parthians retired according to their cuſtom, 
when Mithridates came again to them, and inform- 
ed the Interpreter, with whom he had before ſpe- 
ken, that he ſhould do well to adviſe Antony, 3s 
ſoon as his Troops were refreſhed, to endeavour 
with all Diligence to gain the next River, becauſe 
the Parthians would purſue them no further, but 
ſo far they were reſolved to follow them. Alexan- 
der, who was the Interpreter, made his Report to 
Antony, who ordered a good Quantity of Gold 
Plate to be preſented ro Mithridates, who taking a8 
much as he could well hide under his Gown went 
his way. Upon this Advice Anton} decamped while 
it was yet Day, and the whole Army marched with- 
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out receiving * from the Parthians; 


but the Romans t 
Night was the moſt terrible of any they had yet 

aſt; for ſome of the Army falling on Thoſe who 
pad the Charge of the Treaſure, killed them, ran- 
ſacked the Baggage, and ſeized on the Money 
which was to pay the Army; and in the End they 
laid Hands on Aztony's own Equipage, broke all 
his inlaid Tables and Cups of precious Stones, di- 
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emſelves were the Cauſe that that 


viding the Fragments amongſt them. Antony hear- 


ing ſo great a Confuſion, could not imagine any 


thing leſs than that the Enemy falling upon his 
Troops, had utterly routed them, upon which he 


ſent for one of his Guards called Rhamnus, to whom 


he had formerly given his Liberty, and made him 
ſwear, that whenſoever he ſhould give him Orders, he 
fhould run his Sword through his Body, and cut off his 
Head, that he might not fall alive into the Hands of 
the Parthians, nor when dead be known to be their 
General. While he was in this Conſternation, and 
all his Friends about him in Tears, the Mardian 
came into the Tent and gave them all new Life; 
he convinced them, that by the Coolneſs of the 
Air, and the freſh Gales that blew ſo temperately, 
the River which he ſpoke of could not be far off, 
and conſequently the Difficulties of their Retreat, 
and the Danger of the Enemy's Purſuit, were now 
at an End, which he was the more aſſured of, 
becauſe they had marched a great while and the 
Night was well nigh ſpent. He was informed at 
the ſame time that the great ConfuGon which was 
in the Camp, procceded only from the Avarice of 
ſome few Soldiers. In order to compoſe this un- 
ruly Tumult, he made a Halt, and commanded the 
Signal to be given for incamping. The Day be- 
gan to break before the Tumult was well appeaſed, 
and the Parthians bore hard upon the Rear with 
their Arrowsz the light-armed Troops were or- 
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n n 
dered to make head againſt them, and being ſe- 
conded by the Legions, who covered one another 
with their Shields; they bravely received the On- 
ſet of the Enemy, who did not think convenient 
to advance any furthet. Thus They who were in 
Front marching very leiſurely, came at laſt in ſight 
of the River; and Antony drawing up his Hotſe 
upon the Banks in a Poſture fit to receive, and 
oppoſe the Enemy, and favour the Paſſage of bis 
Army, took care to have the Sick and Wounded 
paſſed over firſt; whilſt They who ſtood upon the 
_ defenfive, ſoon found themſelves at Liberty to 
drink without any Moleftation, for as ſoon as the 
Parthians perceived the River which was to be the 
Bounds of their Purſuit, they unbent their Bows, 
and told the Romans they might paſs over freely, 
and at the fame time made them great Comple 
ments in praiſe of their Valour and Condud. When 
they were All on the other fide, they refreſhed 
themſclves alittle, and then continued their March, 
without depending too much upon the fair Speeches 
of the Parthians. | 

The fixth day after this laſt Engagement they 
arrived at the River Araxes, which divides Melis 
and Armenia, and ſeemed, both by its Deepnels 
and the Violence of the Current, to be very dar- 
gerous in paſſing, and a Report had crept in 2 
mongſt them, that the Enemy was in Ambufz res- 
dy to ſet upon them as ſoon as they ſhould be 

buſted in their 2 But when they were got 
over on the other ſide, and found themſelves in 
Armenia, juſt as if they were come into Hu- 
bour after a Tempeſt, they worſhipped the Land, 
and ſhedding Tears for Joy, every one embraced 
his Friend; but taking their Journey through a 
Land that abounded in all forts of Plenty, and ha- 
ving ſuffered great Want, they eat with that Ex- 
cels of every thing they met, that they fell into 
"I Dropſiet, 
3 | 
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Dropſies, and Dyſenteries. Here Antony making a 
Review of his Army, found that he had loſt twen - 
ty thouſand Foot, and four thouſand Horſe, of 
which the better Half periſhed, not by the Ene- 
my, but by Diſeaſes. Their March was of twenty ſeven 
Days from Phreats, in which the Parthians were 
worſted in eighteen Battels, by which it is manifeſt 
that Artuaſdes was the Cauſe why Antony could not 
bring this War to a happy end; for had the ſixteen 
thouſand Median Horſe, skilful in the Diſcipline of 
the Parthians, and accuſtomed to their manner of 
Fight, been preſent, the Romans having put them 
once to flight, and the Purſuit left ro the Medians, 


it is impoſſible they could have rallied after their 


Defeat, and appear again as they did in a poſture to 
receive the Enemy; for which Reaſon the whole 
Army was very earneſt with Antony to march into 
Armenia, but He taking advice of his Neceſſities, 
did not upbraid him with his Deſertion, nor in the 
leaſt abate of the uſual Civil.:-y with which he was 
wont to treat him; for he found the Army weari- 
ed out, and in want of all manner of Neceſſaries: 
But upon another Occaſion coming into Armenia, 
with Invitations and fair Promiſes he prevailed with 
Artuaſdes to meet him, where he ſeized him, 
bound him and carried him to Alexandria, there 
to be led in Triumph; by which he very much of- 
fended the Romans, in that he carried into Ægypt 
the triumphal Ornaments due unto his Country, 


only to ingratiate himſelf with Cleopatra But theſe 


Matters happened afterwards. For the preſent, be- 
ing impatient to join that bewitching Princeſs, he 
marched his Army in great haſte in the depth of 
Winter through continual Storms of Snow with 
the Loſs of eight thouſand of his Men, and came 


very ill accompany'd to a Place called Leucocome, - 


ſituated betwixt Sydon and Beryte nigh the Sea- ſide. 
There he remained in Expectation of her coming; 
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and being impatient of the Delay ſhe made, he be. 
thought himſelf of ſhortening the time in Drink 
and Debauchery, and not being able to endure the 
Tediouſneſs of a Meal, he would often ſtart from 
Table and run to the Sea- ſide to ſee if ſhe were 
coming; and This laſted 'till ſne came into Port. 
At laſt ſhe arrived, and brought with ber Cloaths 
and Money for the Soldiers. Some Authors ſa 


that Antony having received the Cloaths of her, 


diſtibuted his own Money in Her Name. | 

About this time a Difference happened betwixt 
the King of Media and Phraates King of Parthia, 
concerning a Diviſion of the Booty that had been 
taken from the Romans; and the Parthians had been 
ſo active and expeditious, that the King of Media 
became alarmed at it, and ſaw himſelf in great 
Danger cf loſing his Kingdom. In this Extremity 
he ſent Ambaſſadors to Antony with Offers of en- 
tering into a confederate War againſt Phraates, 
which gave Antony great hopes of obtaining his de- 


ſire, ſecing that by this means he ſhould have ſuch. 


Horſe as was neceſſary to reduce the Parthians, and 
on this Conſideration he returned into Armenia, 
and joining the King of Media nigh Araxes they 
began the War. 

In the mean time his Wife OZavia, who was 
all this while at Rome, was very deſirous to ſec 
him, and obtained her Brother's Permiſſion for that 
Purpoſe. Some Authors ſay he agreed to it not fo 
much to gratify Her, as to find a good Pretence to 
begin the War upon her ill Reception. Upon her 
Arrival at Athens, ſhe received Letters from An- 
tony, ſignifying to her his Pleaſure that ſhe ſhould 
wait for him there, and acquainting her with his 
new Expedition. Tho' ſhe was much diſpleaſed at 
this Injunction, and was not ignorant from whence 
it proceeded, yet ſhe ſent Letters to him, defiring 
to know how he would have the Proviſions the 


had 
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had made for his Uſe be diſpoſed of. For ſhe had 
brought with her Cloaths for his Soldiers, many 
Horſes, Money and Preſents to his Friends and 
Officers, and two thouſand choſen Soldiers well 
armed to recruit the Prætorian Cohorts. Niger, 
one of Antony's particular Friends, was the Perſon 
ſhe entruſted with this Meſſage, and acted very 
faithfully in the Execution of his Commiſſion, 
giving Antony a full Information of every thing he 
had in Charge, and cloſing it with ſuch Commen- 
dations of Octavia as ſne worthily deſerved. Cleo- 
patra, who knew very well that Octavia came onl 

to diſpute with Her, and lay in her Claim to An- 
tony's Aſſections, (1) fearing leſt that her eaſineſs 
of Behaviour and obſervance of Autony's Humour, 
join'd with her Diſcretion and powerful Alliance, 
ſhould render her Charms irreſiſtable, ſhe pretended 
to be dying for Love of him, and brought her Body 


down with a ſlender, opening Diet. When he en- 


tered the Room, ſhe fixed her Eyes upon him in a 
Rapture, and when he took his leave, ſhe never 
failed to ſwoon. She often had the Knack to ſeem 
all in Tears, and at the ſame time pretended to dry 


them up in haſte, and unobſerved, as if ſhe were - 


aſhamed to have Him a Witneſs of her Weakneſs and 
Diſorder. This was the Part ſhe a&ed, juſt when 
he was ſetting out in order to aſſiſt the King of 
Media againſt the Parthians. Some of her Flat- 


terers, who were zealous to ſecond her Deſigns, 


loaded Antony with their Reproaches. They charg- 
ed him with Inſenſibility, and ubpraided him with 
forcing an unhappy Lady to dye for his Sake, a 
Lady whoſe Soul depended upon Him, and Him 


(1) For nothing can be more j panied with perſonal Graces and 
detrimental to a Miſtreſs than to | Attractions. Libertiniſm and Vice 
have her Galant's Wife a Woman | muſt be very predominant indeed 


of Prudence and Virtue, eſpecially |to get the better Hand of ſuch 
when thoſe Qualities are accom- Ipowerful Rivals, 
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alone. They added, That it was true Octavia was 
his Wife, and did enjoy that bonourable Title, becauſe 
it was found convenient for the Affairs of her Brother 
that it ſhould be ſo; but Cleopatra, the Sovereign 
. of many Nations, (1) muſt be contented with the 
ame of Mifireſs, nor did ſhe ſhun or deſpiſe the Cha- 
rater, whilft ſhe might ſee him, whilſt ſhe might live 
with him and enjoy him : If ſhe were bereav'd of This, 
the Loſs would be ſo inſupportable, that it would be im: 
ofſible for her to out- live it. Antony was ſo well per- 
{ade that Cleopatra mult die if he forſook her, 
that he put off all thoughts of the War, and re- 
turned to Alexandria, deferring his Median Expe- 
dition 'till next Summer, tho' he was informed that 
the Parthian Affairs were much diſordered by fo- 
reign Revolts, and domeſtick Seditions. Some- 
while after he went into that Country, but it was 
only to make an Alliance with the King of Media, 
(2) by marrying One of his Sons by Cleopatra to 
the King's Daughter, who was yet very young; 
and after the nuptial Ceremonies were compleated 
he returned, wholly taken up in his Thoughts with 
the Civil War, which he was then deſigning. 
Upon Otavia's Returning from Athens, Ceſar, 
who thought ſhe had been treated very injuriouſly, 
commanded her unto his own Honſe, but ſhe te- 
fuſed to leave the Houſe of her Husband, and in- 


(1) And yet this very thing ly given us to underſtand, that e- 
muſt have — Antony's Heart | ven a Goddeſs of ſuch Principles 
with Remorſe, if he had, what | is inferior to a virtuous Woman. 
we call any Grace left him. What| (2) He yielded to the King of 
Compariſon can there be between | Media that Part of Armenia which 
a prudent, virtuous, affectionate] he had conquered, and married 
Wife, and a Queen who proſtitutes | Alexander, his eldeſt Son hy Ce- 
her Dignity, who is ſo mean-ſpi- | patra, to that Prince's Daughter 
rited as to be contented with the | named ſotape. At the ſame time, 
Name of Mittreſs, and is engaged | and in vertue of that Alliance, he 
to ber Lover under no other Ties | recovered the Standards and En- 
than that of Voluptuouſaeſs, and bens that had been loſt by Tatia- 
Inconticeacy ? Homer has very wiſe-] ns, Dion, Lib. xlix. 


treated 
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treated him, unleſs he had other Motives to make 
War with Antony, to abandon Her Intereſts, for ſhe 
thought it would be very ſcandalous to haye it re- 
ported that Two of the greateſt Commanders in 
the World had involved the Roman People in a 
Civil War, the One to juſtifie his Miſtreſs, the 
other in Reſentment of his Siſter's Uſage. Her 
Behaviour did confirm her Words to be her Re- 
ſolution, for ſhe remained in her Husband's Houſe, 
and took that worthy Care, not only of his Chil- 
dren by Her, but of Thoſe by Fulvia alſo, as if 
He had been preſent. She received very kindly 
all the Friends of Antony who had any Pretenſion 
to Preferment; or came to Rome upon private Bu- 
ſineſs, and was ready to prefer their Petitions to 
Cæſar; but this honourable Deportment of hers 
was injurious to the Reputation of Antony; for his 
injurious Treatment of a Lady of her Merit and 
Virtue drew on him the Reſentment of all Man- 
kind. | 

Another Circumſtance added much to this gene- 
ral Reſentment, which was the Dividend he made 
to his Children ar Alexandria; a Dividend preſump- 
tuous in it ſelf, of a tragical Air, and highly dero- 
gatory to the Honour of the Romans. For aſſem- 
bling the People in the publick Place, and cau- 
ſing two Golden 'Thrones to be placed in a State 
of Silver, the One for Himſelf, and the Other for 


$$ £ &. a. © as _ Bo. c 
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Js Cleopatra, and lower Seats at their Feet for his 
* Children, he proclaimed Cleopatra Queen of Ag ypr, 
of Cyprus, Africa and Celoſyria, and joined with her 
ich az her Collegue Cz/ario the ſuppoſed Son of Cæ- 
- ſar the Dictator, of whom ſhe was going at the 
vol Death of Cæſar. As for his Own Sons by Cleo- 
we, patra, who were to be treated in the Style of Ki 
"on of Kings, to Alexander he gave Armenia, Media, 
6 eh and all the Dominions of Parthia 1o ſoon as They 
; ſhould be conquered; to Ptolemy he made over 
C 


Phanicia, 
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Phenicia, Syria and Cilicia. At the ſame time he 
reſented them Both to the People, Alexander ro- 
bed in a Median Habit, with a Tiara on his Head, 
and a Hat with a pointed Crown, by the Per/ans 
called Cydaris; and Ptolemy in Slippers and a Man- 
.tle, with a Cap done about with the Diadem; for 


This was the Habit of the Sueceſſors of Alexander; 


as the Other was of the Princes of Media and Ar- 
menia: And as ſoon as they had ſaluted their Pa. 
rents, the One was received by a Guard of Ma. 
cedonians, the Other by Armenians. Cleopatra 
was then, as at other times -when ſhe appeared in 
publick, (1) dreſt in the Habit of the Goddeſs 
Iis, and gave Audience unto the People un- 
der the Name of the New Iſis. Ceſar rela- 
1 theſe things in the Senate, and often ac- 
cuſing him to the People, had created in them an 
IIl-will towards him: Nor was Antony backward 
on His part to recriminate. The principal of his 
Articles which he preferred againſt him at Rom 
were Theſe; Firſt, That he had not made any 
« Diviſion with him of Sicily, which was lately 
cc taken from Pompey. Secondly, That he had not 
« made Reſtitution of the Ships he had lent him. 
„% 'Thirdly, That having abrogated the Power of 
& Lepidus, his Collegue, he had retained his Army, 
ce his Governments, and the Revenues that had 
< been appropriated to him, And laſtly, That he 


(1) Of all Follies Impiety is the] firſt Principle is ſimple, and un- 
moſt extravagant. Cleopatra uſurps | compounded, This Robe of Ofzi 
the Name and the Habit of the | was locked up, and kept fo ſtrict) 
Zgyptian Goddeſs. This Habit | that it was only to be ſeen upon 
was a Robe of Colours of all ſorts, | one ſtated Day in the Year; but 
to denote that as ſhe was Sovereign | That of Iſis was expoſed to pub- 
Queen of the World ſhe maniteſt- | lick View. every Day. In a Word, 
ed her Power upon Matter, which | it was a Cuſtom among the Her 
is ſuſceptible of all forts of Forms | thens to aſſume and wear the Ha- 
and Colours. Whereas the Habit | bits conſecrated to ſome particular 
of Oſiris was of one Colour only; | Gods or Goddeſſes, 
it was white, to ſignify that the 


ct had 
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ce had parcelled out almoſt all Zaly amongſt his Own 
6 Soldiers, and deviſed nothing to His.” Cæſar's An- 
ſwer was as follows. That he had not diſmiſ- 
cc ſed Lepidus from his Government 'till he had 
« made it appear that he was unfit to govern; That 
« 25 to what he had got in the War he would di- 
« vide with Anton), ſo ſoon as he would give Him 
&« His Share of Armenia: and that Antony's Sol- 
« diers had no right to ſhare with His in /aly, 
« becauſe they were in Poſſeſſion of Media and 
« Parthia, which they had joyned to the Roman 
Empire fighting bravely under their General.“ 
Antony was in Armenia when this News came to 
him, he preſently therefore ſent Canidius, with 
ſixteen Legions, towards the Sea, but He in the 
Company of Cleopatra went for Epheſus, where the 
Rendezyous of the Fleet was ordered, which con- 
ſiſted (reckoning in the Tenders) of eight hun- 
dred Veſſels, of which Cleopatra furniſhed two hun- 
dred, with twenty thouland Talents, and Proviſions 
for the whole Army during the War. Antony 
was adviſed by Domitius and ſome Others to ſend 
Cleopatra into Ægypt, there to expect the Event 
of the War; but She dreading a Peace might 
be contrived by the Mediation of Octavia, had 
revailed with Canidius by a conſiderable Sum of 
Money to plead her Cauſe with Antony, and to 
let him know, that it was not juſt, that One 
who bore ſo great a Part in the Charge of the 
Wars, ſhould be robeed of her ſhare of Glory in 
the carrying it on; nor would it be politick to 
diſoblige the Agyptiaus, who were ſo conſidera- 
ble a Part of his Naval Forces: (1) Nor did he 


(1) But what Inſtances of that | adhered to Autony. And indeed there 
Prudence and good Senſe had ſhe | was not One of them that made 
piven? or rather what Inſtances | the leaſt Shew of Judgment and 
had ſhe not given of her Weakneſs Conduct in the Action which fol- 
and Folly? This gives us an ill | lowed, wherein Antony was over» 
Idea of the Kings and Princes who | thrown. 
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ſee how ſhe was inferior to any of his Companion 


in Prudence and good Senſe, conſidering how 
well ſhe had governed a great Kingdom by her 
ſelf alone, and, by the conftant Management of 
Affairs was arrived to a great Capacity. Theſe 
Arguments gained upon his Spirit, for it was de- 
ſtined by Fate, that Cæſar ſhould have All: 80 
that joining their Forces, they made Sail for Sa. 
mos, Where they made very good Chear; for a 
it was ordered that all Kings, Princes and Goyer- 
nours, all Common-wealths, and Cities within the 
Circuit and Dependances of Syria, the Mevtide 
Lake, Armenia, and [Ilyria, ſhould bring, or cauſe 
to be brought all Preparations and Munition ne- 
ceſſary for War; ſo was it alſo proclaimed, that 
all ſuch as made any Profeſſion of Divertiſement, 
ſhould make their Appearance at Samos; fo that 
(while that the whole World was in Tears and 
Lamenration) this Iſland for ſome Days was fi 
led with all-forts of Harmony, and the Theatre 
crowded with Dancers and Comedians, each City 
ſent Oxen for Sacrifice, and the Kings that ac- 
companied Antony were in a perpetual Diſpute, 
Who ſhould make the moſt magnificent Feaſts, 
and the greateſt Preſents. Inſomuch that it be- 
came a common Queſtion among the Obſerver, 
FF hat will they not do by way of Triumph when they baus 
got the Victory, fince they are at ſuch an Expence of 
Merriment at the opening of the Var? When theſe 
Feſtivals, which laſted for many days, were accom 
pliſhed, he gave Priene to his Players for a Habi- 
tation, and then ſet Sail for Athens; where hea- 
gain gave himſelf up to Pleaſure, Sports and the 
Repreſentations of the Theatre. Cleopatra being 
jealous of the Honour Octavia had received at 4- 
thens (for Ofavia was much beloved by the 4 
zthenians) inſinuated her ſelf into the Favour of the 
People with all the Civilities imaginable : The 

| Athenians, 
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Athenians, in requital, having decreed her Publick 
Honours, deputed ſeveral of the Citizens to wait 
upon her at her Houſe. At the Head of this 
Deputation was Antony Himſelf, who was free of 
that City, and He was the Perſon who was cho- 
ſen their Speaker. At the ſame time he ſent ſome 
of his proper Officers to Rome to remove Oftavia 
out of his Houſe. It is ſaid the left it, carrying 
with her all his Children, except his Elde 
Fulvia, who was with his Father, and that the 
burſt out into Tears in Conſideration that ſhe might 
be looked upon as One of the Cauſes of the Civil 
War. The Romans pitied her Misfortunes, as 
they did Antony's Weakneſs, eſpecially as Many as 
had ſeen Cleopatra, who was not preferable to 
Octavia, either for Youth or Beauty. Cæſar ha- 
ving an Account what great Preparations Antony 
had made, was afraid leſt he ſhould be forced to an 
Engagement that very Summer, for he wanted 
many Neceſſaries, and the extraordinary Taxcs 
which he was forced to lay for the raiſing of 
Money for the Service, proved very burdenſom to 
the People; for every Man was obliged to pay a 
fourth part of his yearly Revenue, and the Li- 
bertines or Sons of PFreed-men an eighth of their 
Eſtates. This raiſed a general Cry againſt him, 
and put all aly in a Ferment; inſomuch that 
it was looked upon as one of the greateſt of 
Antony's Overfights, that he did not then 
preſs the War; for by delaying it he gave 
Ceſar leiſüre to provide himſelf, and ſatisſie 
the People; who whilſt the Money is ſqueezing 
out of them are very mutinous, but when 
once they have parted with it they think no more 
of it, but reſt ſatisfied. | 

Tius and Plancus, Men of Conſular Dignity, 
and Friends to Antony, having been ill uſed by Cleo- 
patra, whom they had oppoſed in her Deſign of 

| | being 
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being preſent in the War, came oyer to. Ceſar, 
and being 4cquainted with the Contents of Anto- 


ny's Teſtament informed Him of the Contents of 
it. It was depoſited in the Hands of the Veſtal 


| Virgins, who denied to deliver it up, but ſent him 


word, if he pleaſed, he might come and ſeize it 
Himſelf; which he did; and reading it firſt over 
in private, he made a Mark upon thoſe Places which 
he thought moſt for his Purpoſe. After This he 
called the Senate, and had it read to them, at 
which Many were ſcandalized, for they thought it 


an extraordinary and unprecedented way of Pro- 


ceeding to puniſh a Man in his Life-time for what 
Was not to - put in Execution 'till after his De- 
ceaſe, He inſiſted more eſpecially upon that part of 
the Will which related to his Burial, for he had or-. 
dered that though he died in the City of Rome, his 
Body ſhould be ſolemnly carried through the Mar. 
ket-Place, and ſent to Cleopatra at Alexandria. Cal. 
viſius, a Dependant of Cæſar's, urged other Crimes 
againſt Antony, committed by him in Favour of Cle- 
patra, as That he had given her the Library of Perga- 
mum, wherein were two thouſand diſtinct Volumes: 
That at a ſolemn Feaſt he had riſen from the Ta- 
ble, and treading upon her Foot, had given her a 
manifeſt Aſſignation: That he had ſuffered the E- 
pheſians to ſalute her by the Name of their Queen: 
That he had frequently at the publick Audience of 


Kings and Princes, received amorous Meſſages writ- 


ten in Tablets made of Onyx and Chryſtal, and 
read them openly : That when Turnius; a Man of 
great Authority-and Eloquence among the Romans, 


was pleading, Cleopatra happening to pals by in her 


Chair, Antony ſhould leave them in the middle of 
their Cauſe, and wait upon her home: But Calvi- 
ſius was looked upon as the Inventer of moſt of theſe 
Accuſations. Antony's Friends went up and down 
the ny to gain him Credit, and ſent Germinius to 
5 him 
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' him to let him know his Affairs required him to 


be more circumſpect; that he was in danger of 
having (1) bis Office of Conſul and all his Go- 
vernments taken from him, and of being proclaim» 
ed an Enemy to the City of Rome; but Geminius 
no ſooner arrived in Greece, but he was looked up- 
on by Cleopatra as one of Octavia's Spies. Uyder 
that Perſuaſion ſne ridiculed him, and made him 
the conſtant Jeſt of the Table, where he was al- 
ways placed at the lower End. Geminius endured 
all her Affronts and Outrages with much Patience, 
in hopes ſtill of having one Hour with Antony. At 
laſt Antony, inſtead of giving him a private Audience, 
asked him one Night at a full Table what it was 
brought him thither? He anſwered, That bis Bu- 
fineſs might very well deſerve 4 ſerious Conference; 


but one thing he had to deliver, which might be ſpote 


either full or faſting, which was, That Matters would 
bear a much better Face, if Cleopatra would return 


into Ægypt: Antony being very angry, Cleopatra 


told him, Geminius, you have done very well to tell 
us this important Secret without a Rack. - 
A few days after This Geminius watched his Op- 
portunity, and made his Eſcape to Nome; and ma- 
ny more of Antony's Friends were driven from him, 
by the inſupportable Uſage they received from 
Cleopatra's Flatterers. Amongſt Theſe were Mar- 
cus Syllanus, and Dellius the Hiſtorian. The laſt 
declared, that he was afraid of his Life, and that 


Glaucus the Phyſician had informed him of Cleopatra's 


Deſign againſt him. She was angry with him for 
having ſaid that Antony's Friends were ſerved with 
four Wine, and that at Rome, Sarmentus drank no- 


(1) And ſo it happened; for] nity he was deprived, ag likewiſe 
he had been named Conſul for of A his | and de- 
the Year enſuing; of which Dig-l cjared an Enemy to the Romans. 


thing 
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thing but Falernum. (1) This Sarmontas was one 
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of thoſe Youths Ceſar entertained for his Pleaſures, 
ſuch as the Romans call Diliciæ, Mignions. . — 
was no ſooner in readineſs, but he declared War 
againſt Cleopatra, and Antouny's Government wu 
taken from him, for being ruled by a Woman: 


Ceſar added, that Cleopatra had ſo bewitched Anto- 


ny with her Charms and Potions that ſbe bad berea- 
ved him of bis Senſes; and that it was not Ant 
who was to manage the War againſt the Romans, but 
Mardion the Eunuch, Photinus, and Iras, Cleopa- 
tra's Vaiting- woman, and Charmion, who were be- 
come Antony's Counſellars, and Prime Miniſters if 
State. | | 

It is faid that this War was preceded by many 
Signs and Prodigies. The City of P:/aurum, 
where Antony had ſettled a Colony upon the Aan. 
atick, was ſwallowed up in an Earthquake; a Mar- 
ble Statue of Antony, at Alba, ſweat for many Days 
together; and though it were often wiped, it con- 
tinued ſweating. Whilſt He Himſelf was in the 
City of Patras the Temple of Hercules was de- 


ſtroyed by Lightning: At Athens, Bacchus was by 


a violent Wind blown out of (z) the Gigantomachia, 


and born into the Theatre. Now Antony pretended. 


to derive his Pedigree from Hercules, and made 4 
Profeſſion of imitating. Bacchus in his way of Life, 


_ cauſing himſelf for that Reaſon, as we have be- 


fore obſerved, to be called the young Bacchus: 
The ſame Whirlwind falling at Athens upon the 
Statues of Eumenes and Aitalus called Antonin, 
brought Them down particularly from amongſt ma- 


(1) This is the Sarmentus men-] (2) A publick Edifice in Arhens, 
9 by Horace, — Lib. 1. where the Battel of the Gods with 
vhere he gives us t cription | the Giants was repreſented in 
of a Combat betwixt Him, and | Painting. 
another Buffoon called Cicerrus. 
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ny Others that ſtood equally expoſed. And in 
Cleopatra's Admiral, which was called Antonias, a 
diſmal Prodigy happened. Some Swallows had built 
in the Stern of the Admiral, but Others came, and 
beat Them away, and deſtroyed their Neſts. 

When both Sides had prepared themſelves for 
the War, it appeared that Antony had no leſs than 
five hundred Gallies well appointed, moſt of them 
had eight and ten Banks of Oars, ſo very rich, that 
they ſeemed deſigned for Shew and Triumph. His 
Land-Forces were compoſed of a hundred thouſand: 
Foot, and twelve thouſand Horſe. He had of 
Vaſſal Kings attending, Bocchus of Libya, Tarcon- 
demus of the Upper Cilicia, Archelaus of Cappadocia, 
Philadelphas of Paphlagonia, Mithridates of Comma- 
gena, and Adallas King of Tbracia; all theſe atten- 
ded him in the War; Many others who could not 
ſerve in Perſon, ſent him their Contributions of 
Forces, Polemon of Pontus, Manchus of Arabja, 
Herod of Jury, and Amyntas ſtill King of Lycaonia 
and Galatia 3 and even the King of Media ſent 
him a very conſiderable Reinforcement, 3 4A 

Cæſar on his part had no more than two hundred 
Gallies, but Thoſe well appointed, Eighty Thou- 
ſand Foot, and in the Number of his Horſe he 
was pretty equal with Antony. Antony had under 
his Command all that Tract of Land which lies 
betwixt Eupbrates and the Ionian Sea, and great 
part of 7llyria. Cæſar's Government extended from 


x A 


Ocean all along the Tuſcan and Sicilian Sea; as for 
the Diviſion of Africk, Cæſar had all the Coaſt 
hy that was oppoſite to /taly, Gaul, and Spain, and 
vich Antony the Provinces from Cyrene, reaching up in- 
| in to Athiopia. He was ſo beſotted with the Love 
of Cleopatra, that tho' he was much ſuperior to 

oy the Enemy in Land-Forces, yet out of Complai- 
lance to his Miſtreſs, he rather choſe to engage 

Vol. VI. „ 


[llyria to the Weſtward Ocean, and from the 
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him by Sea, and tho' he could not but ſee how 
ill his Navy was ſupplied; his Captains for want 
of Mariners preſſing in Greece, which, had been ex- 
hauſted long before, every one they mer, Carriers, 
Oſtlers, Labourers, and even Boys; and for al 
This, the Veſſels had not their Complement, but 
remained in a very ill plight for Sailing. On the 
other Hand Cæſar's Ships were not built for Often. 
tation or Pomp; they were lightand nimble, well 
manned, and {ſupplied with all neceſſary Accoms 
modations. He had them ready riding at Anchor 
in the Ports of Tarentum and Brunduſium, from 
whence he ſent to Antony to urge him not to draw 
out the time in delays, but to bring up his For- 
ces, offering to give him ſecure Ports for his Fleet, 
and that for his Land-Forces he would allow him 
as much Ground to Encamp in, as a Horſe could 
run over from the Sea-fide up the Continent. An. 
tony on the other ſide bravely challenged him to 
a ſingle Combat, though he were much the older, 
and ſent him word that if That was not to be ac- 
cepted he would meet him in Battel-array in the 
Pharſalian Fields, there where Cæſar Ks Pompey 
decided Their Quarrel. Whilſt Antony was at 
Anchor before Actium, where now ſtands Nzcopolis, 
Ceſar croſt the Jonian Sea, and gained Toryne 4 
Place in Epirus, upon which Antony's Soldiers were 
ready to Mutiny in conſideration that their Land- 
Forces were not yet arrived; but Cleopatra turning 
it into a Jeſt, (1) Indeed, ſaid ſhe, we ougt 18 
tremble now Cæſar bas taten Toryne. The next 
Morning as ſoon as it was light, Antony perceiving 
the Enemy making up to him, and not being aſſu- 


(1) It is impoſſible to preſeryc | and the Witticiſm lies there, It is 
the Beauty of this Alluſion in our] as if Cleopatra had ſaid, indeed wt 
Language. Toryne which in this] ought to tremble now Cafar has th 
place is made uſe of as the Name | ken the Ladle to im the Pot. 
« Town, ſignifies likewiſe a Ladle, 7 | 

| 6 | red 
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red that his Gallies, ſo ill provided, would be able 
to. ſtand the Shack, armed- all the. Rowers, and 
placing them upon the Decks made a Shew of 
being in readineſs to engage; the Oars were mount - 
ed on each ſide of the Veſſels, and ſo he ſailed up 
into the Mouth of the Port of 4#ium, as tho' he 
were in all points provided for an Engagement. 
Cæſar, deceived by this Stratagem, retired. It ap- 
ears alſo that Antony very cunningly deprived 

im of Water; for being informed that there was 
very little, and That very unwholſom, in all the 
Parts adjacent to his Camp, he ſurrounded it 
with Forts and Trenches, on purpoſe to pre- 
vent their going to fetch it at any Diſtance. His 
Carriage to Domitius was very generous, and much 
againſt the Will of Cleopatra, for when he had 
made his Eſcape in a little Boat to Cæſar, having 
then an Ague upon him, although Antony could 
not but reſent it highly, yet he Ent after him his 
whole Equipage, with his Friends and Servants; 
and Domitius died ſoon after, under the Terrors of 
a guilty Conſcience for his Infidelity and Deſerti- 
on. Among the Kings alſo, Amyntas and Deiota- 
rus went over to Ceſar. His Fleet was ſo unfor- 
tunate in every thing that was undertaken, and 
ſo unready upon every Deſign, that Antony was 
conſtrained to lay his ſtreſs upon the Land- Forces; 
and Canidius, who commanded the Legions, when 
he ſaw how things ſtood, changed his Opinion, 
and now was of Advice that Cleopatra ſhould be 
(cnt back, and that Antony ſhould retire into Thrace 
or Macedonia, there to decide the Quarrel in a 
Land Fight, and the rather becauſe Dicomes King 
of the Getæ was in a readineſs to attend him with 
a great Army, and that it was not in the leaſt any 
Diſparagement io him to quit the Sea to Cæſar, 
who during the Sicilian Wars had gained ſo great 
Experience in Sea Affairs, but that it would ſeem 
1 very 


very ridiculous for Antony, the moſt experienced 
Land Officer in the World, to make no other uſe 
of his well-diſciplined and ſtout Troops, bur to 
diſperſe them on board ſeveral Ships, and render 
them uſeleſs in the Defence of a Navy. And yet in 
ſpite of all theſe Remonſtrances, Cleopatra carried it 
that a Sea-fight ſhould determine the whole Affair 
For ſhe had then thoughts of flying, then the was 
deliberating, and ordering her Affairs, not how-to” 
be aſſiſting to Antony in obtaining the Victory, but 
how ſhe might, when all was loſt, make her Eſ. 
cape with greateſt Safety. There was a long neck 
of Land, which ſrom Antony's Camp ran into the 
Sea, where his Fleet rid at Anchor. Here Antony 
uſed to walk to viſit his Ships, without ſuſpecting 
any danger. But being obſerved by one of Czſar's 
Servants, he went, and told his Maſter that it would 
be no difficult matter to ſurprize him. Cæſar im- 
mediately ordered an Ambuſh to be placed for that 
Purpoſe, and they were ſo near taking him, that 
they ſeized on the Perſon that walked juſt before 
him; and had they nor riſen with too much Preci- 
pitation they had certainly ſeized on Antony Him- 
ſelf, who was forced to fly for it, and had much 
ado to get off. trad Ro 
When he had determined in himſelf to engage 
by Sea (1) he ſer Fire to all the Ægyptian Ships 
but Sixty, and the beſt of his Gallies from three 
Ranks of Oars to ten he manned with twenty thou- 
ſand Soldiers, and two thouſand Archers, Here it 
is reported that a Foot Captain, an old experienced 
Officer, who had fought often under Antony, and 
had his Body all mangled with Wounds, cal 
led to him and ſaid, O moſt noble General, why d. 


(1) Hc waswellacquainted with For which reaſon he left them n0 
the Effeminacy of the Ægyptians, | more Ships than hat ſerved them 
and was afraid they would turn | as a Guard for Cleopatra. 

Tail as ſoon as the Fight began. 
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you miſtruſt theſe Wounds and this Sword, ſo as to put 
your Confidence in rotten Mood? Let Mgyptians and 
Phaeticians contend! at Sea, but give Us the Land, 
where we will die upon the ſpot or gain the Victory. 
To This Antony anſwered nothing, but by his Looks 
and Motion of his Hand ſeemed to bid him be of 
good Courage, and ſo paſſed forwards, having Him- 
ſelf no Opinion of the poſture of his Affairs; (1) 
inſomuch that when the Pilots were for leaving their 
Sails behind he would not ſuffer it, but command 
ed them to put em All aboard, ſaying, We muſt not 
let one Enemy eſcape us. That Day, and the three 
following, the Sea ran ſo high that they could not 
engage, but on the Fifth there was a Calm and 
then they foughr. Antony commanded the right 
Wing in Conjunction with Publicola; Cælius come: 
manded on the Left, and Marcus Ofavius and 
Marcus Juſteius the Main Body. O#avius gave 
the Charge of the left Squadron to Agrippa, com- 


manding the Right in Perſon. | As for the Land- 


Forces, Canidius was General for Antony, and Tau- 
rus for Cæſar; both Armies being drawn up in 
great Order all along the Shoar, - Antony in a ſmall 
Veſſel went from one Ship to another encouragi 

his Soldiers, and adviſing them to ſtand . 
ſuring them that the Bulk of the Ships would ren- 
der the Fight as fixed, as if tbey were at Land. 
He commanded the Maſters of his Ships to receive 
the Enemy without ſtirring, but lying ſtill as at 
Anchor, and to keep within the Entrance of the 
Gulph. They relate of Cæſar, that going out of 


(1) The Pilots were for leaving the Engagement, they would be 
the Sails behind, becauſe they | abſolurely neceſſary in a Flight; but 
thought they could be of no Ser- he pur a good Face upon a bad 
vice to them in the Fight. But] Matter, Cæſar had left all His Sails 
Antoxy obliged them to take em behind. being prepared for notaing 
with them, foreboding that tho” | but Action. | 
they could be of no Uſe to him in | | 
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his Tent before Day in order to viſit his Fleet, he 
met a Man driving an Aſs, and 1 his Name, 
he told him it was Eutychus (which ſigniſies For- 
tune) and my Aſs, ſays he, is called Vicon (which 
is Conqueror: ) For this reaſon when in Token of 
his Victory he afterwards adorned that Place with 
the Beaks of the Ships he had taken, he cauſed two 
Statues of Braſs to be erected in the ſame Place, 
One repreſenting the Man, and the Other his Af. 
Having viewed his whole Fleet, and from the right 
Squadron diſcovering the Enemy's Poſture, he much 
admired the quiet Order they were in, for in al 
appearance they ſee med as if they were lying at An- 
chor. He was of that Opinion a good While, 
which made him ſlacken his Sails, and keep about 
eight Furlongs diſtant from the Enemy. About 
Noon a gentle Gale blowing from the Sea, | Autony's 
Soldiers impatient of theſe Delays, and truſting to 
the Bulk and Height of their Ships, which t 
thought rendered them invincible, * put their le 
Wing in Motion. Cæſar beheld This with great 
Satisfaction, and ordered his right Wing to bear 
back, on purpoſe to draw the Enemy as far out of 
the Strait as poſſible, that his Gallies, which were 
lighr, and nimble Sailors, might have an 3 
tunity of ſurrounding Antony's heavy Ships, whoſe 
Bulk, and want of Frands in Proportion to their 
Rates, made them ſluggiſh, and unfit for Action. 

When the 2 5 began there was no boarding, 
or running one Ship upon Another; becauſe on the 
one Side Thoſe of Antony, by reaſon of their Size 
and Burden, were incapable of a violent Motion, 
without which no Breach can be made upon the 
Ship on which they Strike; and on the Other, 
che Shjps were ſo far from venturing to run 
their Heads againſt the Heads of Antony's, which 
were all armed with ſtrong iron Spikes, that they 
dared not even to bear upon their Sides, by * 
711 | : " they 
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Wl they were made of ſtrong ſquare, pieces of Timber 
| faſtened together with maſſy Pins of Iron. So that 

this Engagement Teſembled a Land Fight, or that 
I may ſpeak more properly, the Attack of ſome. 
j ſtrong Place, for there were always three or four 
7 Vhels of Cæſar's about one of Antony's, preſſing 
N them with Pikes, Javelins, Darts, and ſeveral In- 
ventions of Fire, which they flung among them as 
ö in a real Aſſault, whilſt Antony's Men poured upon 


t them, as from wooden Towers, and Batteries, 
0 Weapons of a monſtrous Size. In the mean time 
l Agrippa extended his left Wing with a Deſign to 
| hem in the Enemy, which when Publicola obſerved 


he found himſelf obliged to take up more Sea-room 
with His in order to prevent him. This Motion 
made him leave the main Body, which was diſ- 
heartened at it, and was at the ſame time vigorouſly. 
puſhed (1) by Arruntius. However the Victory 
ſtill remained doubtful, Fortune having not as yet 
determined of the Day; when on a ſudden the ſixty 
Ships belonging to Cleopatra were ſeen to crowd all 
their Sails, and to fly athwart Thoſe that were en- 
gaged, for they were poſted behind thoſe bulky 
Ships, and put them into diſorder now when th 
were forced to open, and make way for them. 
The Enemy beheld them with ſome Surprize, when 
they ſaw them with a fair Wind ſteering their Courſe 
for Peloponneſus. Here it was that Antony betrayed 
himſelf z here his Behaviour was ſo below the Cha- 
rater of a Captain, nay, indeed of any thing that 
was Man, and much more below Himfelf, that he 
confirmed what has been obſerved, that a Lover's 
Soul lives in another Body; for as if he had been 
born part of her, and ſo to be carried whereſoever 
ſhe went, as ſoon as he ſaw her Ship under Sail, 


(1) It muſt therefore be L. Ar- 
runtius who had the Command of 


the main Body in Cæſar's Fleet. 


This is more than we are told 
Plutarch; perhaps it is wanting in 
the Text, and ought to be added. 


4 forgetting 
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forgetting every thing, | forgetting even Himſelf, 


he abandoned and betrayed Thoſe who were ſacri- 
ficing their Lives in his Service, and. put himſelf 
aboard a Galley of five Ranks of Oars, taking with 
him only Alexander of Syria, and. Scellius, to fol» 


low Her who had ſo well began his Ruin, and 


would be ſure to accompliſh it. She perceiving 
him to follow gave the Signal to come aboard ; 
and as ſoon as he was come up with her he wa 
helped into the Ship, but without ſeeing her he 
went and placed himſelf at the Stern, where he re- 
mained in a melancholy Poſture, ſupporting his 
Head with both his Hands. In the mean while, 
Cæſar's 5 5 Ships that were in purſuit of Ano, 
came within ſight, but Antony commanding his Pi- 
lot to tack about and make up towards them, they 
All gave back, except Eurycles the Laconian, who 
from off the Deck ſhaked his Lance at him in a 
very threatning Manner. Antony from the Stem 
demanded of him, ho be was that purſued him | 
bard? I am, ſays he, Eurycles be Son of Lachares, 
armed with Cæſar's Fortune to revenge my Father's 
death. This Lachares had been condemned to death 


by Antony for a Robbery. However Eurycles would 


not venture to attack Antony, but ran with his full 
force upon the other Admiral, for there were two 
Ships ſo diſtinguiſhed, and with the Blow turned 
her round and took Her and another Ship, where- 
in was all his rich Plate and Furniture. So ſoon as 
Eurycles was gone, Antony returned to his Poſture 
and fate filent ; thus he behaved himſelf for three 
days, either angry or aſhamed, and then arrived at 
Tenarus. There the Ladies who were intruſted 


with their moſt important Affairs, 'firſt brought 


them to ſpeak together, then to eat, and at laſt 
perſuaded them to lie together. By this time ſeve- 
ral of his Ships, and a great many of his Friends, 
who had eſcaped after the Defeat, were come up 
| co 
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to bim, and told him that his Fleet was quite de- | 
ſtroyed, but that they believed his Land- Forces re- 
mained entire. Hereupon he ſent Meſſengers to 
Canidius to march his Army through Macedonia in- 
to Ala; and being Himſelf determined to proceed 
from Tenarus into Africa, he gave one of the larger 
Ships laden with vaſt Sums of Money; and Veſſels 
of Silver and Gold of an ineſtimable Price, to his 
Friends, deſiring them to ſhare it amongſt them, 
and provide for their own Safety. But They re- 
fuſing it with Tears in their Eyes, he comforted 
them with all the Goodneſs imaginable, intreating 
them to retire, and writ Letters in their Behalf 
to Theopbilus his Steward at Corinth; in which he 
recommended it to him to provide for their Secu- 
rity, and keep them concealed, till ſuch time as 
they could make their Peace with Cæſar. This 
Theophilus was the Father of Hipparchus, who had 
ſo great Intereſt in Antony, and was the Firſt of all 
his Freedmen that went over to Cz/ar ; he ſettled 
afterward at Corinth, In this Poſture were Antony s 
Affairs. 3 57 

As for his Fleet, which engaged Cæſar before 
Actium, it made a brave Defence for a long time 3 
'till at laſt having ſuffered much by a ſtiff Gale 
which blew hard a-ſtern, it was forced to give way 
about Four in the Afternoon. There were not a- 
bove five thouſand Men ſlain in the whole Action, 
but then Cæſar took three hundred of his Ships, 
as He Himſelf hath written. There were not 
Many who beheld Antony's Flight, which ſeemed 
incredible to Thoſe: who had not ſeen it with their 
own Eyes. They could not be brought to believe 
that a General who had nineteen Legions entire, 
and twelve thouſand Horſe, could ſo daſely deſert 
them, and He above all the World, who had fo 
often ſeen Fortune in all her Shapes, and been ſo 
accuſtomed to Changes. His Soldiers, who paſſio- 

nately 
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nately deſired his Arrival, ſtill fancying he would 
appear from ſome Part or other, gave ſuch great 


Teſtimonies of their generous Fidelity to his Ser- 
vice, that when they were throughly perſuaded 
that he was fled in Earneſt, they nevertheleſs kept 
themſelves in a Body ſeven A together without 


| liſtening to the Embaſſadors ſent them by Cæſar. 


But ar laſt, when they underſtood that Canidius 
Himſelf, who commanded them, was fled from the 
Camp by Night, and that the chief Officers had a- 
bandoned them, they then put themſelves into the 
Hands of Him who was the ſtrongeſt, and ſurren- 
dered to the Conqueror. n 
After this great Succeſs Cæſar ſet ſail for Athens, 


and having forgiven the Greeks, he made a Diſtri- 


dution of the Corn that had been provided for 
the War, and ſtill remained, among their Cities, 
which were reduced to extream Poverty; having 
been robbed of their Money, their Slaves, their Hor- 
ſes, and all their Beaſts of Service. My great Grand- 
Father Nicearchus uſed to relate, that the Inhabi- 
tants of the Cities of Greece having no Horſes, 
were compelled with Stripes to carry a certain 
Meaſure of Corn upon their Shoulders to the 
Sea-ſide, as far as (1) Anticyra; but this Hardſhip 
did not laſt long, for when they were juſt ready 
for the ſecond Expedition, News came of Antons 
Defeat, and This ſaved Cheronea, for that very Mo- 
ment the Commiſſaries and all the Soldiers fled, 


and left the Inhabitants to divide the Corn among 
Themſelves. | : 


(1) There were two Towns of, meant the Former, for from Thence 
that Name, One ſituated on the lay the readieſt way to Aim, 
Gulph of Cormth, and the Other 
on the Maliack Gulph in Pthiotis.| Proviſions were to be tranſported, 
It is thought that the Laſt is That | unleſs C2/ar's Fleet was ſo diſpo- 
which is mentioned here by Plu- ſed as to intercept them, and force 
tarch; but I am of Opinion he chem to take a larger Compals, 


When 


where Antony lay, to whom the 
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When Antony came into Libya, he ſent Cleopatra 
from the Town of Parætonium into Ægypt, and be- 
took himſelf to a melancholy Deſart, where he 
wandered up and down, attended only by two 
Companions, One of them Ariftocrates the Greek 
Rhetorician, and the Other Thar Lucilius of whom 
mention has been made in another Place, who at the 
Bartel of Philippi, in order to favour Brutus's Eſcape, 
ſuffered himſelf to be taken, pretending that he was 
Brutus, and being afterwards ſaved by Antony, was 
ſo ſenſible of the Obligation, that he neyer forſook 
him, but remained firm to him to the very laſt. 

To add to the Afflictions of Antony, he under- 
ſtood that He who commanded for him in Libya, 
to whoſe Care he had committed all the Troops of 
that Country, was gone over” to Cæſar. This 
News prompted him to lay violent Hands upon 
fimſelf, in which he was prevented by one of his 
Friends, and coming to Alexandria, he found Cleo- 
patra buſied in' a moſt prodigious Undertaking. 
Between the Red-Sea and the Agyprian lies a ſmall 
Neck of Land, which ſeparates Aa from Africk, 
and which, in the narroweſt Place, is not much a- 
bove thirty ſix Miles over. Cleopatra had formed 
a Project of dragging her Gallies over this Neck 
of Land, and of ſetting them on Float in the Red- 
Lea, with all her Riches aboard, to ſeek ſome re- 
mote Country, where ſhe might live in Peace, ſe- 
cure from War and Slavery: (1) But the firſt Gal- 
lies which were carried over being burnt by the 
Arabians of Petra, and Antony not knowing but 
that the Army before Actium ſtood yer firm, ſhe 
deſiſted from her Enterprize, and gave Orders for 
the fortifying all the Avenues of her Kingdom. 
But Antony leaving the City and the Converſation 


(1) It appears from Dion that | hauled over the Ihmus, but ſome 
the Veſſels burat by the Ara- that had been built on that ſide: 
bians were rot Thoſe ſhe had | Lib, 51. = c 
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of his Friends, built him a Houſe near the Pharos, 
upon a little Mount which he had caſt up in the 
Sea, and there ſecluding himſelf from the Company 
of Mankind, he reſolved to imitate the Life of 77. 
mon, becauſe he had received the ſame hard Uſage; 
for, like Him, he met with nothing but Ingrati- 
tude and Injuries from Thoſe who had the higheſt 
Obligations to him, for which reaſon he was re- 
ſolved to hate and miſtruſt all Mankind. 
This Timon was a Citizen of Athens, and lived in 
the Time of the Peloponneſian War, as may be ſeen 
by the Comedies of Ariſtophanes and Plato, in 
which he is laſhed as the Hater and Enemy of 
Mankind: This Man avoided and deſpiſed the Con- 


verſe of every Mortal, only he courted; the Friend 
ſhip of f/cibiades, who was at that time very 


young, but of a bold enterprizing Temper. Abe. 
—.— was aſtoniſhed at this C 
ſtinction, and demanding the Reaſon, Ob, ſays J. 
mon, you cannot imagine what Miſchief this young Man 
will one day do the Athenians. He never admitted 
any one into his Company but This Apemantus, who 
was much of the ſame Humour, and a zealous Imi- 
tator of his Way of Life. One Day at the Cele- 
bration of the (1) Feſtival called Choes, They Two 


Wele 


(i) M. Mexiriac has diſcovered | Bacchus a Feaſt called Autheſteria, 
an Error both in the Latin, and o- which held for three Days toge- 
ther Verſions of this Paſſage. It | ther. The firſt Day, which was 
ſtands in the Latin Verſion, Qauum the Eleventh. of the Month, was 
aliquando inferi arum ſolemne eſſet, | c illed Pithoigia, becauſe on that day 
gind in the Modern, The Celebrati- | they pierced their Wines. The 


on of the Feaſts for the Dead. Both 
the One and the Other have been 
miſ-led by the Word yo24, which 
indeed ſignifies Libations poured out 


to the Dead, but in this place beg 
has a quite different Signification. 


We are to know that in the Month 
of March, Antheſterion, the Athe- 


nians celebrated to the Honour of | 


Next, being the Tweltth, was cal- 
led Choes, and the third Cutroi. The 
Second was called Choes, becauſe on 
that day the Athenians drank very 
plentifully to the Sound of their 
Trumpets, and He who had drank 
a! Meafure of Wine called , 
Congius, received a Preſent of Ano- 


ther full of Wine, and a Chaplet of 
Flowers. 
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were eating r l and Apemantus faying to him, 
Oh Timon, his is a pleaſant Feaſt: (1) Ii would be 
ſo indeed, anſwered he, if Thou wert a w. 
It is farther ſaid of him, that another Day in a 
full Aſſembly he mounted the Tribunal, when the 
Novelty of the Thing created a general Silence and | 
Attention, whilſt he addreſſed himſelf to the People 
in the following manner. Je Men of Athens, in a 
Court-yard belonging to my Houſe grows a large Fig- tree, 
on which many an honeft Citizen has been pleaſed to hang 
himſelf. Now as I have Thoughts of building on that 
Spot, I could not omit giving Jou this publick Notice, 
to the End that if any more among Tou have a mind to 
make the ſame" Uſe of my Tree they may do it ſpeedily 
before it is defiroyed. After his Death he was buried 
near Hales on the Sea-Coaſt, The Earth happening 
to give way round his Monument the Water broke 


in, and made it inacceſſible. The following Inſerip- 


tion was engraven on it. 


Type Wretch's Heart who here doth 


lie 


Did buiſt with Grief and Miſery. 
Ait him not his Name to tell, 
But God confound ye all, farewel. 


Flowers. The third Day was called 
Cutroi, becauſe they dreſſed in a large 
Kettle, xU7pa, all Sorts of Le- 
gumes, which nevertheleſs were to 
be touched by no body, However 
M. Meziriac has not entered into 
the Beauty of this Paſſage, which 
lies in This, that on the ſecond day 
called Choes they offered Sacrifices 
to the Terreſtrial Mercury; and it 
is very likely that on that Occaſion 
ſome Mention was made of the 
Dead. which it was the Office of 
that Deity to conduct down to the 
Infernal Regions. To This points 
the Saying of Apermanthus, who 
being as perfect a Man-hater as Ii 


mon, cries out to him, 0% Timon 


* 


this is a pleaſant Feaſt ! No Feaſt 
could be more agregable to Him 
and Timon, than That which was 
celebrated to the Honour of the 
Terreſtrial Mercury, the Conductor 
of the Dead. Herein conſiſts the 
Wit of the Saying, which would 
otherwiſe be ſomething inſipid. ,, 
(1) Timon did not ſcruple own- 
ing himſelf of his Opinion ; butat 
the ſame time be adds a Stroke fit 
for the Mouth of a Perſon who 
profeſſedly hated all Mankind. I 
would. be ſo, if Thou wert away. 
That is, if Thou; wert dead, if 
Thou wert in the Number of 
Thoſe, who are now under the 

Conduct of Mercury. : 
This 
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This Epitaph was ſaid to be made by Himſelf iu 
his Life- time. That which was more generally Or 
known was made by Callimachus., , & 


con 

p 5 26h pid 20% 40-21 17. £0: 
Here Timon tbe Man-hater lies; begon: | iet 
+, Curſe, Mortal, curſe again, but then march on. Fri 
| the: 


Thus much of Timon, of whom much more one 
might be ſaid. Canidius Himſelf brought Auto Cled 
word of the Loſs of his Army near Actium; 1 9 
the ſame time he was informed by other Hand, kno 
that Herod of Fudea, who had under his Command per: 
ſome Cohorts and Legions, had declared for Cæ. wet 
ſar; that the other Kings and Princes had done 
the ſame, and that in a Word One and All, ex- 
cept Thoſe: who were near his. Perſon, had de. 
ſerted him. All This could not in ,the..leaft 
move him, but quitting all Hope that he might 
be rid of all Care, he left his Habitation by the 
Sea-ſide which he called his Timonium. Cleops- 
tra received him into her Palace, . where he ws 
no ſooner arrived, but he plunged. the whole 
City in Entertainments, Debauches, and all fort 
of expenſive Extravagances, upon the Occaſion 
of (1) regiſtering Cleopatra's Son by Cegar among Wl fact: 
the young Men; at rhe ſame time he gave 4. thus 
tyllus, his eldeſt Son by Fulvia, the virile Gown, ther 
which was a long Robe without the Purple The 
Border. On Account of theſe Ceremonies: the Wh Bot 
whole City of Alexandria abounded in Shews, peti 
Balls, Feſtivals, Banquers, Maſquerades, and all her 


+ (1) He did This for two Res- two Princes were their Generals thor 
ſons. The Firſt was that the . And Dion very well obſerves that * Bur 
— might pay a more ready | This proved fatal to them, for C 

dience when they had a King | ſay treated them as if they had been ken 
to command them; the S-con« | Men, as Men who had commanded coul 
Was, that in Caſe of Cleopatra againſt him, and never forgave nius 
Death, and his Own, the Lroops | them, a 
might be more ſteady whillt thoſe l % 

4 manner 
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manner of Merriments. As for Themſelves, they 
diſſolved the Order of the inimitable Livers, and 
conſtituted Another in its Place nothing inferior 
to the Former in Splendor and Luxury, and called 
it the Synapothanumenes, or Diers together. Their 
Friends entered into this Order, and paſſed away 
their Time in all Manner of Pleaſures, treating 
one another by Turns. Notwithſtanding This, 
Cleopatra was curious in making a Collection of all 
manner of poiſonous Drugs, and being deſirous to 
know which of them were the leaſt painful in the O- 
peration, ſhe ordered them to be tried upon Such as 
were condemn'd to die; but finding that thoſe Poi- 
ſons which had a quick Effect cauſed ſharp Pains 
and great Convulſions, and that the milder were 
very long a working, ſhe ſet her ſelf upon the Ex- 
amination of venomous Creatures, and cauſed dif- 
ferent Sorts to be applied to different Perſons in 
her Preſence. This was her daily Practice, and at 
laſt ſhe found that nothing was comparable to the 
Bite of the Aſp, which, without the leaſt Con- 
vulfion or Groaning, cauſed a great Heayineſs in 
the Head and Deſire to Sleep, which was attend- 
ed with a gentle Sweat on the Face, and a Stupe- 
faction of all the Senſes; ſo that They who were 
thus affected, ſeemed ſenſible of no Pain, but ra- 
ther troubled to be diſturbed or awakened, like 
Thoſe who are in a profound natural Sleep. They 
Both ſent Ambaſſadors to Cæſar in Aſia, Cleopatra 
petitioned for the Kingdom of /Zgypt in Favour of 
her Children; and Antony, that he might have leave 
to live a private Man in Zgypr, and if That were 
thought roo much, that he might retire ro Athens. 
But foraſmuch as moſt of their Friends had forſa- 
ken them, ſo that Few remained in Whom they 
could confide, they were forced to employ Euphro- 
nius, their Childrens Tutor, in that Embaſſy. For 
Aexas of Laodicea, who by the . 

| | | | 0 
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mention thoſe other Ambaſſadors | or provoke him to burn all the 
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of Timagenes-came acquainted with Antony at Rom, 
and had the greateſt Power over him of " of the 
Grecians, and was the moſt ſucceſsful of all the 
Iaſtruments Cleopatra made uſe of for diſpoſing 4x. 
tony upon all Occaſions to her Purpoſe, and for 
making him break the Reſolutions he ſometime 
took of recalling Octavia, even This Alexas had been 
ſent to Herod by Antony, to keep that Prince ſteady 
in his Intereſt. Bur inftead of Thar he berrayed 
his Maſter, continued in his -Court, and had the 
Impudence to preſent himſelf to . thinking 
his Perſon. ſafe under Herod's Protection; which 
however proved of no Service to him, for Czſar 

immediately flung him into Prifon, and a few days 
after ſent him loaden with Chains into his. o.] 
Country, where he ordered him to be put to 
death; ſo that Antony had at leaſt before he died 

the Satisfaction of ſeeing Alexas puniſhed for his 

Infidelity ro Him. 5 . Oe Ni 

Ceſar rejected Antony's Petition, and returned no 
other Anſwer to Cleopatra, but that there was no- 

thing in Reaſon She might not expect from him, 

provided ſhe put Antony to Death, or baniſhed him out 

of her Dominions. At the ſame time he ſent to her one 

of his own Freedmen (1) named Thyreus, a Man of no 
ordinary Parts, and not unlikely to ſucceed, (2) com- 


ns 


(1) Dion calls him Thyrſ#s. But | Reſolution of paſſing to Gaul, 
Plutarch forgets in this place to| Spain, to continue the War there, 


ſent by Antony and Cleopatra to | Wealth Cleopatra had been ami Tow 
Auguſius, by Whom they made | fing, ſent this Thyrews, or Thyrſn, Wl withc 
him an Offer of immenſe Trea- | to Alexandria. | 

ſures, At laſt Antony ſent hisown | (2) This Paſſage ought to be er- 


Son Antyllus with large Sums in | plained by Another in Dion, who - wit 
Gold. Ceſar took the Gold, but | ſaith Thyreus was inſtructed to he rib 


ſent Antyllus back without grant- | ſpeak in a friendly manner to'Cle- 
ing him any thing, and it was af- | patra, and inſinuate to her that Ca- the Ba: 
ter This that Auguſtus fearing leſt | ſar was captivated with her Beau- * 
Deſpair ſhould drive him upon al ty. For that Prince flattered Vo 
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ly puft up with her own Praiſes, and putting too 
great a Confidence in her Beauty. This Man fecei- 
ving Audiences longer, and more frequent than ordi-. 
nary, and being honoured with peculiar Marks of. 
Diſtinction, made Antony jealous; ſo that he or- 
dered him firſt to be whipped, and then ſent back 
to Ceſar, with Letters ſignifying, that bis inſolent 
Carriage bad provoked him at a time when his Cala- 


mities made him too prone to Anger, and when it was 


not to be expected that he could be a perfect Maſter of 
bis Paſſions. And You Tourſelf, added he, if Tow 
are provoked at this Uſage of Dur Servant, Tou have 
in Your Power Hipparchus, One of Mine; whons 
Tou may uſe in the ſame Manner if you pleaſe, and. 
then we ſhall be upon even Terms. 5 

From this Moment Cleopatra, that ſhe might 
make ſome Atonement for her own Indiſcretion, 
and lay his Jealouſie, made all the Submiſſion ima- 
ginable. When Her Birth-day came, ſhe kept it 
3 was ſuitable to their deplorable Fortune; but 


ficence, ſo that many of the Gueſts ſate down in 
great want, and went home wealthy Men. After 
the Defeat of Antony, Agrippa writ many Letters 
to Cæſar, to let him know how neceſſary his Pre- 
ſence was at Rome; for which Reaſon the War was 
deferred for a Seaſon, but the Winter being over, 
he began his March; He Himſelf by the Way of 
Hria, and his Lieutenants 3 Africk. Pelu- 
ſium being taken, there went a Report as if that 
Town had been delivered to Cæſar by Seleucus not 
without the conſent of Cleopatra, but She to juſti- 


fel with the Thoughts that a Wo- | Antony, and_ reſerve herſclf for 
man whoſe Ambition it was to | Him. This Conjecture was not 
de beloved by the whole Sex, | ill founded, for Cleopatra began to 
wight be ſo weak as to ſwallow | liſten to Thyrews, 

the Bait, and be perſuaded to kill 


Vol. VII. X fie 


His was obſerved with great Splendor and Magni- 


ing from an Emperor in his Youth to a vain Woman 
ca 


: + * 
f 


fie her ſelf gave up into Antony's Hands 'the Wife 


25 

and Children of Seleucus. (1) She had cauſed to be Z 
built, joining to the Temple of 7/fs, ſeveral Tombs by 
and Monuments of a ſtupendious height, and ve- an 
ry conſiderable for the W orkmanſhip. Thither a 
' ſhe removed her Treaſure, her Gold, Silver, Eme- m 
ralds, Pearls, Ebony, Ivory, Cinnamon, to all which v 
ſhe added prodigious Quantities of Flax, and Tor- p 
ches. This put Cz/ar in great Pain for the ſake of 01 
that immenſe Wealth, and made him atraid leſt ina ne 
deſperate Fit ſne ſhould ſer fire to it all, and cap- th 
ſume it. For this reaſon he was daily ſending Mef- de 
ſengers to her, who were to feed her up with Hopes ve 
of a gentle and honourable Treatment; in the mean ſo 
time he haſtened to the City by long Marches. N 
Upon his Arrival he encamped near the Hippy- B. 

+ drome, and Antony making a fierce Sally, routed the br 
Horſe, and beat them back into their Trenches, tra 
and ſo returned with great Satisfaction to the Pa thi 
lace. There meeting Cleopatra, armed as he was, as 
he kiſs'd her, and recommended to her Fayour x thi 
brave Soldier, who had ſignalized himſelf. in tha tie 

_ day's Action. She in recompence preſented him for 
with a Cuiraſs and Helmet all of Gold; which ed 
He having received, went that very Night and on 
rendered himſelf to Cæſar. After This Ant ma 
ſent a Challenge to Cæſar to Fight him Hand to pe 
Hand, and received for Anſwer, That he might find Wl Fle 
ſeveral other ways to end his Life, Whereupon con- Cz 
ſidering with himſelf, that he could not die more WM the 
honourably than in Battel, he reſolved to attack up 
Cæſar both by Sea and Land. It is ſaid that That WM Th 


Night at Supper he commanded his Purveyers #1 anc 


(1) Thoſe Princes did not build | lofty magnificent Apartments, 4 Thi 
Monuments with a View only to] may be made appear from the Ac. 


have theiy Corps depoſited in them] count Herodotus has given us df ms 
after their Deceaſe; they were large ſ thoſe Structures. Fu 
eapacious Buildings, containing | to 
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entertain him in the beſt manner they could, and fill bis 


Nine plemtifully, becauſe it was uncertain if it would 


ze in their Power to render the ſame Office to him to- 
morrow z They might become Servants to a new Maſter, 
and He lye extended on the Earth, a uſeleſs Corpſe, a 
very Nothing. His Friends who were about him, 
wept to hear him talk in this manner; which he 
perceiving, told them, he ſhould not lead them 
out to Fight with greater Expectation of an ho- 
nourable Death, than of a glorious Victory. At 
the dead of Night, when the whole City was in a 
deep Silence and Conſternation, expecting the E- 
vent of the next Day, on a ſudden was heard the 
ſound of all manner of Inſtruments, and a horrible 
Noiſe, like to That which is made at the Feaſts of 
Bacchus; this tumultuous Proceſſion ſeemed to have 
broken in at one Gate of the City, to have quite 
traverſed it, and have gone out at the Gate which 


the Enemy lay before; and This ſignified, to Such 


as pretended to underſtand Prodigies, that Bacchus, 
the God whom he had always a particular Inclina- 
tion for, and whom he ſtudied to imitate, had now 
forſaken him. As ſoon as it was Light, he march- 
ed his Foot out of the City, and poſted them up- 
on a riſing Ground, from whence he ſaw his Fleer 
make up to the Enemy. There he ſtood in Ex- 
pectation of the Event; but as ſoon as ever the 
Fleets came nigh to one another, His firſt ſaluted 
Cæſar's, which having returned the Compliment, 


they preſently joined, and with all their force rowed 


up towards the City: Antony had no ſooner ſeen 
This, but the Horſe deſerted him in like manner, 


and rendered themſelves to Cæſar; and his Foot be- 


ing defeated, he retired into the City, roaring out, 
That Cleopatra had betrayed him, when be was fipht- 
ing only for her ſake. She being afraid teſt in his 
Fury and Deſpair he might do her a Miſchief, fled 
to her Monument, and ſecuring it as faſt as ſhe 
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8 could with Bars and Bolte, (1) ſhe ſent to make 
Anton believe ſhe was dead. He taking it for. | 


gtanted, cried out, Now Antony, what baſt Thou 


70 do in this World? Fate has ſnatched away the only 


Cauſe for which thou cou dſt endure to live. Going 
into his Chamber, and opening his Coat of Armour, 
J am not (ſays he) troubled, O Cleopatra, to. be at 
preſent bereaved of thee, for I ſhall ſoon be with thee; 
but This does much affiit me, that I, Antony, /o fa- 
mous a General, ſhould be inferior in greatneſs of Mind 
10 a Woman. He had at that time attending him a 


faithful Servant, whoſe Name was Eros. He had 
engaged him formerly to kill him when he-ſhould, 
think it neceſſary, and now be put him to his Pro- 


miſe z Eros drew his Sword, as deſigning to kill Him, 


but when his Back was turned he ſſew Himſelf ; and 


falling dead at his Feet, Well haſt thou done, my E- 
ros, faid Antony, fince thou hadſi not the Heart to dif+ 
patch thy Maſter, thou haſt taught bim what be ought 
to do, and inſlrufted bim by Thy own Example. When 


he bad ſo ſaid he plunged his Sword into his own + 


Bowels, and flung himſelf upon a Couch that ſtood 
nearhim. However the Wound was not ſodeſperate 
as to cauſe an immediate Death, and the Blood ſtop- 
ping a little as he lay upon the Couch, he came by 
degrees to Himſelf, and intreated Thoſe who were 
near him, to put him out of his Pain; but they all 
fled out of the Chamber, and left him bewailing 
and tormenting himſelf, *rill Diomedes, Secretary to 
Cleopatra, came to him, having been commanded 
by his Miſtreſs ro bring him to Her in the Monu- 


(i) Some affirm Shedid This in| yet all This is contradicted by the 
hopes be would diſpatch Himſelt| Neath of that Pi inceſs, and thoſe 


upon the firſt Notice of it, fo that | paſſionate Tokens of her Affection 


as ſoon 2s ſhe was free and her to Antony, which ſhe expreſſed 
oven Migteſs ſhe might give her- [with the grcateſt Tenderneſs in 
ſelt up to Ceſer, who, as ſhe fan- his laſt Moments. 

eied, Wat in love with ber. And | 


ment, 
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ment. When he underſtood ſhe was ſtill alive, he 


commanded his Servants with a great deal of Ar- 
dor to take him up, and they bore. him in their 
Arms to the Door of the Monument : Cltopaira 
would not open the Door, but looking from a 
Window, ſhe let down Cords, to which. Antony 
was faſtened, and She and her two Women, who 
'were All that were ſuffered toenter the Monument, 
drew him up. They who were preſent ſaid, no- 
thing could be more moving than that Spectacle. 
Antony all covered with Blood, and juſt expiring 

was hoiſted up, and ſtretched out his ung Hands 
to Cleopatra, at the ſame time raiſing his Body, as 
much as the little Strengrh that was left him would 
allow of, in aid to the Women, who found what 
they were about a Work of no ſmall Difficulty to 
accompliſh, Cleopatra Herſelf with her Hands and 
Face upon the utmoſt ſtretch tugging hard, and 
impatient once more to embrace her beloved Anto- 
ny. They who ſtood below bore a Share with her 
in all her Sufferings, gave her all the Aſſiſtance they 
were able, and with loud Huzzas encouraged her. 
When ſhe had gor him up, ſhe laid him on a Bed, 
rent her Cloaths, which ſhe ſpread upon him, ſmote 
her Breaſts, and wiping the Blood from off his 
Face, ſhe called him her Lord, her Husband, her 
Emperor, and ſeemed to have forgot her Own mi- 
ſerable Condition, ſo intent was ſhe upon His Mis- 
fortunes. Antony comforted her as well as he 
could, and called for Wine to drink, either that 
he was thirſty, (1) or that he imagined it might put 
_ (4) Wine has that Effect upon | turn to Troy, after a long and de- 
weak languiſhing Perſons; at the | ſperate Engagement, he makes the 
fame time that ir rouſeth the Spi- Hero anſwer, | is 

Tits it diſſipateth them. This was | ES ER 
well underſtood by Homer, who Inflaming Wine. pernicions to Man- 
in the ſixth book of the 7liad king, SELECT 


where when Hecuba offers Hedlor Unnerves the Limbs, and dullsthe 
me Wine to drink upon his Re- noble Min. Pore 


X 3 him 
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him the ſooner out of Pain; when he had drank, he 


adviſed her to take her own Affairs into conſideration, 


and as far as it would conſiſt with her Reputation, 
to compoſe them; and that among all the Friends 
of Cæſar, ſhe ſhould apply ber ſelf to Proculeius; 
that ſhe ſhould not pity Him in this late turn of Fate, 
but rather rejoice in remembrance of his paſt Happineſs, 
who had been of all Men that ever lived the moſs illu- 
ſtrious and powerful, and in the end had bravely fought 
like a Roman, and been by a Roman overcome, He 
was juſt expiring when Proculeius arrived from Ce- 


far, for when Antony had given himſelf his Death's 


Wound, and was carried to Cleopatra, Decreteus, 
one of his Guards, took up his Sword, and hid it; 
and when he ſaw his Opportunity, ſtole away to 
Cæſar with the firſt News of Antony's Death, and 
withal ſhewed him the bloody Sword in Confirms 
tion of it. Cæſar upon this News retired into his 
Cloſet, and payed ſome Tears to the Memory of 
One who had! been his Kinſman, Partner, and faith- 
ful Companion in ſo many Wars and Dangers. . Ar 
laſt, raking with him the Letters he had wrote to 
Antony, and the Anſwers he had received from him, 
he called his Friends together, and read to them 
both the One, and the Other, to ſhew them with 
how much Reaſon and Moderation he had always 
treated Antony, and in return what fierce and at- 
rogant Anſwers he had received from him. After 
This he ſent Proculeius to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours 
to get Cleopatra alive into his Power; for he was 
afraid of loſing a great Treaſure z and beſides, ſhe 
would be no ſmall Addition, to the Ornaments of 
his Triumph ; bur ſhe refuſed to confer with him, 
any otherwiſe than from within her Monument, 
He ſtanding on the outſide of the Gate, which ws 
ſtrongly barr'd, but there being ſome Crevices in 


it they could hear each other very diſtinctly. Her 
Demand was, that her Kingdom might be diſpoſed 
| to 
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to ber Children; and He inſiſted, that ſhe ſhould 
be of good Courage, and leave entirely to Cz/ar 
the Conſideration of her Affairs. When he had 
taken particular Notice, and thoroughly obſerved 
the Place, he returned and made his Report to 
Cæſar, who ſent Gallus to confer with her a ſecond 
time. Gallus coming up to the Gate, ſpoke to her 
through the Chinks, as Proculeius had done, and 
contrived to lengthen out the Conference as much 
as he could. In the mean-time Proculeius having 
fixed his ſcaling Ladders to the Wall, entered in at 
that Window, through which the Women had pull - 
ed up Antony, and being followed by two Servants 
he went ſtrait down to the Door where Cleopa- 
tra was diſcourſing with Gallus. One of the Wo- 
men who was ſhut up in the Monument with her, 
was heard to cry out, Oh wretched Cleopatra! thou 
art taten / upon This ſhe turned quick about, and 
ſpying Proculeius, ſne attempted to ſtab her ſelf 
with a Dagger, which hung always at her Girdle. 
But Proculeius running up to her, and ſeizing her 
with both his Hands, For ſbame (ſaid he) Cleopa- 
| tra, you wrong both your ſelf and Cæſar, whom you 
would rob of ſo fair an occaſion of ſhewing his Cle» 


mency, and make Him, the moſt courteous and compaſſi= 


onate Man in the World, be thought a Perſon impla- 
cable, and not to be truſted. At the ſame time he 
forced the Dagger from her, and examined her 
Robe for fear of any Poiſon that might be hid 
therein. After This, Cæſar ſent. Epaphroditus, one 
of his Servants, with Order to treat her with all 
the gentleneſs and civility . but withal 
to be very intent that he left 
of making her ſelf away. | 

In the mean-while Cæſar made his Entry into 
Alexandria, with Areius the Philoſopher by his fide, 


holding him by the Hand and talking with him, 


that he might be more valued and eſteemed by his 
X 4 Fellow. 


er no Opportunity 
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Fellow - Citizens, when they obſerved how much 
he was valued and eſteemed by Cæſar. When he 
was come into the Place were they performed their 
publick Exerciſes he mounted a Tribunal, which 
had been prepared for that Purpoſe ;- from whence 
he commanded the Citizens, who in great Fear and 
Conſternation 13 1 at his Feet, to ſtand up, 
and told them, That he forgave all the People of A- 
lexandria: Firſt, for the ſake of Alexander, their 
Founder; Secondly, for the ſake of the City it ſelf, the 
largeſt and moſt beautiful in the World; and Thirdly, 
to gratiſie his Friend Areius. Theſe Honours did 
Cæſar confer upon Areius, who not ſatisfied with 
ſuch diſtinguiſhing Favours interceded in behalf of 


. ſeveral Others, among whom was Philoſtratus, a 


Man of all the Profeſſors of Eloquence the moſt 


ready and fam'd, for his extemporary Speeches, (1) 


but He having pretended without any Grounds to 
be of the Academy, and his Morals being dereſted by 
Ceſar, he rejected the Petition preferred to him b 
freius in his Favour. Notwithſtanding This, Phi- 
loſtratus ſuffering his white Beard to grow, and 


Wrapping himſelf up in a mourning Cloak, was al- 


ways at Aroius's Heels repeating a Verſe in Greek, 


| Ggnifying (2) The Wiſe ſave the Wiſe, if they are 


(i) Ceſar was provoked to ſee! 
. a Sophiſter pretend to he of ſuch 


a Set in Philoſophy, with Senti- 
ments directly oppoſite to Thoſe 
maintained by the Members of that 
Profe ſſion. Philoſtratus would paſs 
himſelt upon the World as a Fol- 
lower cf the Academy, whereas 
in Fact he led the Life of an Epi- 
curean. If a Man appears what * 
is, he is not to be blamed but for 
the unhappy Choice he has made; 
but to play the Hypocrite in Phi- 
lotophy, and pretend outwarcly 
to eſpouſe Principles, which we 


diſavow in our Hearts, This is} 


the moſt abominable of all Cor- 
ruptions. And yet This is the very 
Philoſtratus, who was ſo higbly 
valued by Cato of Utics, on Ac- 
count of” his Philoſophy, as Flu- 
tarch Himſelf tells us in the Life 
of that Roman. 

(2) The Senſe of this Verſe is 
very good. They only, who are 
wiſg indeed can fave, and a Man 
muſt be wiſe to be profited by 
their Precepts. This will always 
hold true, whereas the Senſe put 
upon it by Philoſtratus proves falſe 
very often. ET 


Wiſe 
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Wiſe indeed. Ceſar when he heard of it gave him 
his Pardon, rather to skreen Areius from any Ill- 
will he might contract on his Account, than in 
Conſideration of Philoftratus. Of Antony's Chil- 
dren, Antyllus his eldeſt by Fulvia, being betrayed 
by his Tutor Theodorus, was put to Death. While 
the Soldiers were murdering him, his Tutor con- 
trived to ſteal a precious Jewel which he wore a- 
bout his Neck, and quilted it in his Girdle: He 
was charged with it, and denied the Fact; but the 
Jewel being found upon him, they convicted and 


banged him. As for Cleopatra's Children, ,Cz/ar 


thought it ſufficient to clap a Guard upon Them, 
their Governours, and as many Officers and Ser- 
vants, as were neceſſary to attend them, allowing 
them very honourably for their Maintenance. Cæ- 
ſario, who is reported to have been the Son of 
Ceſar the Dictator, was ſent by his Mother with 
a great Sum of Money through Athiopza into In- 
dia; bur his Governour named Rhodon, being juſt 
as honeſt as Theodorus, perſuaded him to turn back, 


inſinuating that Cæſar deſigned to make him a 


King. Cæſar conſulting what was beſt to be done 
with him, it is reported of Areius that he ſhould ſay, 
(1) 4 Plurality of Cæſars is not good, fo that he was 
diſpatched ſoon after the Death of Cleopatra. Many 


Kings and great Commanders made Petition to 


Cæſar for the Body of Antony, to give him his 
Funeral Rites, but he would not diſpoſe of his 
Corps from Cleopatra, who buried him with her own 
Hands with all Splendor and Magnificence, it be- 
ing allowed to her to employ what ſhe pleaſed in 
his Funeral. The Exceſs of her Affliction, and 
the Pain ſhe felt in her Breaſt, which became in- 


(1). This is a Parodie of that ce- | inſtead of Toavzorpariy is a pat 
lebrated Verſe in the ſecond Book | Change, but it guſt Ceſar.o his 
of Homer's Iliad. A Plurality of | Life. _ 

Kings is not good. ToAV441T apin | 


flamed 
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flamed and ulcerated from the Blows ſhe gave it in 
the Tranſports of her Sorrow, flung her into a 
high Fever, which ſhe thought gave her a juſt ex- 
cuſe to abſtain from Food, and ſhe hoped by Fa- 
Ning to pur an End to a Life, which was ſo ex- 
treamly burdenſom to her. The Phyſician in whom 
ſhechiefly confided was Olympus, to whom ſhe com- 
municated this Deſign, and made Uſe of his Ad- 
vice; As He Himſelf tells us in the ſhort Account 
he has left of thoſe Tranſactions. But Cæſar ſu- 
ſpecting her Deſign, threatned to uſe her ' Chil- 
dren ill, which was the only Battery capable of 
forcing her high Spirit, ſo that ſhe ſuffered any 
_ — give her what Meat and Phyſick they 
pleaſed. | | 
: A few days after Cz/ar Himſelf came to make 
her a Viſit, and to comfort her. (1) She was then 
lying on a Couch in a poor, negligent, forlorn 
Condition, As ſoon as He entered, tho' She had 
nothing on but a thin Tunick, She aroſe, and flung 
herſelf at his Feet, — horribly disfigured, her 
Hair in Diſorder, her Viſage wild. and bloody, her 
Voice trembling, her Eyes almoſt ſunk in her Head 
with weeping, and her Boſom all over Wounds 
and Contuſions. In a word, it was very viſible 
that her Body was in as deplorable a Condition as 
was her Mind. And yet notwithſtanding all This, 
that Air which was natural and peculiar to 
her, that lively Mien, which her Beauty inſpired, 
were not quite extinguiſhed, and in ſpite of thoſe 


(1) Dion faith ſhe received him 


in a Room magnificently furniſhed, 
Herſelf lying on a very rich Bed, 
bur in her Perſon unadorned and 
neglected; for a plain mourning 
Dreſs was what beſt ſuited with 
her Circumſtances. There were 
placed near her ſeveral of Julius 
Czſar's Pictures, and ſhe had in 


her Boſom the Letters ſhe had re- 
ceived from him; and Dion puts 
in her Mouth a Speech which 
turns upon that Subje&, as may 


be ſeen in his fifty fourth Book, 


which is worth reading. The 
Manner wherein Plutarch relates 
this Interview is quitc in another 
Tafte, 


lamentable 
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lamentable Circumſtances to which, ſhe wag re- 
duced, even from the bottom of that State of Hu- 
miliation, ſome Sparks like Rays broke forth, and 
appeared 2 Mae, a 55 
After Cæſar -obliged her to return to her 
Couch, and had placed Himſelf by her, She 
endeavoured to juſtify herſelf from the Neceſ- 
ſity She was under, and her Fear of Antony. But 
Ce/ar ſtopping her ſhort, and confuting her in e- 
yery Article, ſhe then turned her Diſcourſe, and 
made uſe of Prayers and Entreaties to move. his 
Compaſſion, as if ſhe deſired nothing more than to 
prolong her Life, and at the ſame time put into his 
Hands a Liſt of all her Treaſure. As Seleucus, one of 
her Treaſurers, who was then preſent, reproached 
her for her Inſincerity, and accuſed her of ſuppreſ- 
ſing many things of Value, ſhe fell into a Paſſion, 
and flying from her Couch, caught him by the 
Hair, and ſtruck him ſeveral Blows on the Face; 
Cæſar could not but ſmile at this ſudden Tanſport, 
and endeavouring to pacify her, 1s it not very hard, 
Cæſar, (ſaid ſhe) when you do me the Honour of 4 
Viſit in this my wretched Condition, that I ſhould be 
affronted by my own Servants ? If have laid by any 
Womens Toys, they never were deſigned Ornaments for 
one of my miſerable Fortune, but that. I might have 
ſome little Preſent by me, to make to Octavia your Sis 
fer, and your Conſort Livia, that by Their 1nterceſſion 
1 might hope to find you in ſome meaſure diſpoſed to 
Mercy. Ceſar was pleaſed to hear her talk at this 
rate, being now perſuaded that ſhe was deſirous to 
ad te. live; and he therefore aſſured her, that the things 
"+ WM ſhe had laid by ſhe might diſpoſe of as ſhe pleaſed, 
, may MW and his Uſage of her ſhould be honourable above 
Book, W her Expectation; and ſo he went away well ſatiſ⸗ 
fied that he had over-reach'd Her, but he was Him- 
other M ſelf deceived. There was among Cæſar's Favourites 
an young Man named Cornelius Dolabella, deſcended 
table | 7 from 
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Offerings and Sacrifice expe from me, theſe are the la 


ſure to me to have my Bones depofited in the Country, 


; 


ME 

from one of the Nobleſt Families in Rome. This 
Gentleman had been captivated by Cleopatra's 
Charms, and as ſhe had engaged him to advertiſe 
her from time to time of every thing that was in 
Agitation, he ſent her Notice privately, that Ceſar 
was about to return into Syria, and that She and 
her Children were to be ſent before within three 
Days. When ſhe underſtood This, ſhe made her 
Requeſt to Cæſar, that he would be pleaſed to per- 
mit her to make her laſt Oblations to the departed 
Antony, which being granted, ſhe ordered her ſelf 
to be carried to the Place Where he was buried, 
and upon her Knees, accompanied by her Women, 
ſhe embraced his Tomb with Tears in her Eyes, 
and ſpake in this Manner, My deareſt Antony, 
(faid the) it is not long fince with theſe Hands I 
buried thee, then they were free, now am Ja miſerable 
Captive, and pay theſe laſt Duties to thee, with a 
Guard upon me, for fear my juſt Griefs and Sor- 
rows ſhould impair my ſervile Body, and make me leſs 
fit to appear in their Triumphs over thee, No further 


Honours that Cleopatra e'er can pay thy Memory, for 
ſhe is to be hurried away, | any from thee. Nothing 
could part us whilſt we lived; but Death now threa- 
tens to divide us for ever. Thou a Roman born lieſt 
buried here in Egypt, and I an Egyptian am to be 
carried and interred in Italy; and it will be ſome Plea» 


which gave Thee Birth. But if the Gods of thy Coun- 
try, with whom thou now art, either can or will do 


any thing, (1) (for our Gods have forſaken us) ſuffer 


(1) Tt was the Opinion of the} Exceſſere omnes Adytis, ari ue 
er 15; — 0 8 1 3 2. 1 | A 
Vanquiſhed, and that they wou Dii, quibus imperium hoe ſteterat · 
— could not protect them. It] and upon Thal is founded that 


is upon This Perſuaſion that Vir- 
1 faith in the eleventh Book of 
#Eneid, 


Saying in Tacitus, alient jam Im- 
uu Deos. g . 


them 
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them not to leave ne whilſt I yet haue Life; tot: me wy 

„ = not be led in Triumph: to thy Shame," but 1 it 

„ % Room ing thy Grave, for amongſt all my bim 
e MW Mifortunes nothing -has preſt my Soul ſo hard a 

even ibis ſhort ſpace of time 1 have lived without 


4 Having made theſe Lamentations, crowning the _ 
Tomb with Garlands of Flowers, and kiſſing it, 
ſhe gave Orders to have her Bath prepar ter 


ed. 
ſhe had bathed: ſhe ſat down to Supper, and fed 
very ſumptuouſly. When Supper was over, a Coun- 
try-Fellow brought her a little Basket, which the | 
Guards. intercepting, and asking what it was, the 

Fellow put the Leaves which lay uppermoſt aſide, 
and ſne w ed them it was full of Figs, and they admiring 
their Largeneſs and Beauty were invited to take of 
them, which they refuſed, and ſuſpecting nothing bid 
him carry them in: Then Cleopatra ſent a Letter to 
Ceſar, and putting every Bedy out of the Monu- 
ment, but her two Women, ſhe faſtened the Doors: 
Cæſar opening her Letter, and finding therein ſuch 
earneſt Requeſts that ſne might be buried in the 
ame Tomb with Antom, ſoon gueſt what ſhe was- 
doing z once he was going himſelf in all hafte, but 
changing his Mind, he ſent Others to ſee how Affairs 
— Her Death was ſo ſudden, that They who were 
ſent by Cæſar ſurprized the Guards with their Appre- 
henfions, and breaking open the Doors found her 
ſone-dead, lying upon her Bed of Gold, ſet out in all 
her Royal Ornaments. ras, one of her Women, lay 
dead at her Feet, and Charmion juſt ready to tumble, 
ſcarce able to hold up her own Head, was adjuſting: 
her Miſtreſs's Diadem, which was out of Order; 
and when one of Thoſe who came in ſaid, Vas 
This well done of your Lady, Charmion? Extreamly, * 
well, ſhe anſwered, and becoming ſo great a Queen. 
She had no ſooner ſaid This bur ſhe fell down dead. *' 
by the Bed-fide. Some relate, that an Aſp Was 

| brodght, 


L 
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brought in. amongſt thoſe Figs, and covered witk 


Leaves, and that Cleopatra had order'd it ſo, that 
ſne might be bir withgur ſeeing it; and that, in 
taking up the Leaves, ſne ſhould ſay, holding out 
her Arm to it, Art than there? Others ſay, that it 
was kept in a Glaſs, and that ſhe vexed and pricked 
it with a golden Spindle; but no one knew the 
Gertainty; for they reported alſo, that ſhe carried 
Poiſon in a golden Bodkin, which ſhe wore in her 
Hair; but there was not ſo much as a Spot, 
or any Suſpicion of Poiſon. upon her Body, nor 
was any living Creature found within the Monu- 
ment, but a certain Track of a creeping Creature 
e ere to be ſeen on the Window fide upon the 
Sand nigh the Sea. Others ſay Cleopatra had two 
Marks in her Arm, imprinted very ſmall by the 
Sting of the Aſp, to which Cæſar ſeemed to have 
given Credit, (1) for Cleopatra's Statue was car- 
ried in Triumph with an Aſp fixed to her Arm. 
With ſuch Uncertainties are theſe Things related. 
Although Cæſar was very much diſappointed by 
her Death, yet he could not but admire the Great- 
neſs of her Mind, and granted that her Body 
ſhould be buried by Antony, with all the Ceremony 
and Magnificence which was due unto her Qua- 
lity. Her Women alſo were buried in great Splen- 
dor. Cleopatra died in the Nine and 'Thirtieth 
Year of her Age, of which ſhe had reigned Twen- 
ty Two; the Fourteen laſt Years jointly with An- 
tiny. Antony died at the Age of Fifty Three, Some 
ſay Fifty Six. The Statues of Antony were all de- 
moliſned, but Thoſe of Cleopatra remained un- 


. (1) There wants no greater Au- | Eleg. ix. Lib. 3. Dion, after having 
thority than This to eſtabliſh the | related what we find here in Pla- 
Opinion, that Thar was the kind | rarch, adds, that Cæſar cauſed her 
of Death ſhe choſe. And This | zo be ſucked by the Pſyllæ, to try 
is ſufficient to warrant what has | if they could not draw out the 
been ſaid of it by Horace, Ode] Poiſon, and reſtore her to Lite, 
XXXVii. Lib. 1. and by Propertins but it was too late. 


touched; 
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touched z for Arcbibius her Friend had given Ceſar 
a thouſand Talents on Condition that they ſhould: 


not run the ſame Fate with Antony's. '{ntony left 
by bis Three Wives ſeven Children, of which An- 


tyllus the eldeſt only was put to Death;  Ofavie + 


took the reſt, and bred them with her Own. Cleo- 
patra, his Daughter by Cleopatra, was married to 
King Juba, the moſt polite and comely Prince of 
that Age; ſhe made Antony, his Son by Fulvia, fo 
conſiderable and powerful, that whereas Agrippa was 
the chief Favourite of Cz/ar, and the Sons of Li- 
via held the ſecond Rank, the third Place without 
any Diſpute was reckoned to be poſſeſt by Him. 
Octavia having alſo had by her firſt Husband Mar- 
cellus, two Daughters, and one Son named Mar- 
cellus, Cæſar gave unto Him his Daughter in Mar- 
riage, and by that means adopted him; and O#a- 
via gave one of her Daughters in Marriage to {-: 
grippa; but Marcellus dying ſoon after his Marriage, 
and She perceiving that her Brother was not eaſie 
to determine Whom to chuſe for his Son- in- law, 
was the Firſt to perſuade him to give his Daugh- 
ter Julia to Agrippa, though in ſo doing he was 
to quit Her Daughter: Cæſar agreed to this Pro- 
poſal, and married Julia to Agrippa, and She re- 
ceiving her Daughter back married her to Antony. 
Of the two Daughters which ſhe had by Antony, 
One of them was married to Domitius nobarbus, 
and the Other, Antonia, famous for her Beauty and 
Diſcretion, was married to Druſus the Son of Li- 
via, and Son- in- Law to Cæſar. Of this Line came 
Germanicus and Claudius. Claudius came to be Em- 
peror, as did Caius the Son of Germanicus, who 
after he had reigned a ſhort time with the greateſt 
Inſolence as well as Infamy, was ſlain with his 
Wife Ceſonia, and his Daughter. Agrippina, who 
had Lucius Domitius by Ainobarbus, was afterward 
married to Claudius Cæſar. He adopted 3 

whom 
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a Perſon of no Fame or Experience in Military 


; The Compariſon of. . N 
whom he named Nero Germanicus. He was Ents. 
r in our time, and put his Mother to death, 
and with his Madneſs and Folly failed little of 
ruining the Roman Empire. He was in the Fifth 
Degree from Antony. | „ enn 


l rs Yo Ya 9 2 0 
The Compariſon of Demetrius with Antony. 


Oraſmuch as theſe two Perſons are moſt remark- 
able Inſtances of the Viciſſitude of Fortune, 

let us firſt conſider that Power and Dignity, where- 
in they Both were once placed. (1) It is certain 
that the Power of Demetrius was prepared for him, 
and got ready to his Hand by his Father Antigonus, 
the moſt Potent among all the Succeſſors of Alea- 
ander, who even in Infancy. had over-run and 


reduced the beſt Part of Aa. Whereas Antom, 


who had to his Father an honeſt Man indeed, and 
in all other Reſpects a worthy Roman; but being 


Affairs, his Son could inherit from Him no Power, 
no Means of advancing himſelf; notwithſtanding 
which he had the Courage to aim at, and the Ho- 
nour to obtain the Empire of the firſt Cz/ar, an 


Empire to which his Birth gave him no manner of 


Pretenſion; but turning His Labours and His Con- 
queſts to his own Advantage, by the Dint of his 


own Induſtry he made himfelf His Succeſſor, and 
without any Aid, but what was purely owing to 


(1) This is the firſt Advantage ſelf an Empire to which his Birth 


Antony has over Demetrius, He | gave him no manner of Preten- 


drops 2s it were into the Poſſe(- | tion, Setting the Injuſtice of the 
fion of a Kingdom, which had been | Thing afide, This is an Inflance 
acquired for him by his Fathers | of greater Courage and Induſtry. 

wheicas Antony car ves out to Him- | 1/1 


Himſelf, 
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Demetrius with Antony, 

Himſelf, ſoared to ſuch a Pitch, that when the 
whole Roman Empire came to be divided into two 
Shares, He laid claim to the moſt valuable; de- 


feared the ' Parthians even in his Abſence by his 


Licutenants, and drove the Barbarians inhabiting 
about Mount Caucaſus as far backwards as to the 
Caſpias Sea. Even thoſe Particulars, which turn moſt 
to his Diſgrace and Infamy, are authentick Teſti- 
monies of his Grandeur. Antigouus conceived it a 
great Point gained to have his Son marry Philla the 
Daughter of Antipater, tho' ſhe was of an Age 
very unſuitable to His, (1) whereas on the con- 
trary Antony was thought to have undervalued 
himſelf in marrying Cleopatra, a Queen, who in 
Birth, Riches, and Magnificence, ſurpaſſed all the 
Princes of her Age, except the great Arſaces. 


In a Word, he had raiſed himſelf to ſuch a Degree, 


that all the World thought him worthier of a 
higher Fortune than even That, to which he af- 
ired. 1 57 | 
If we examine into the Views of Both, and the 
Means they made uſe of to obtain the Empire, we 


ſhall find Demetrius clear of all Imputation. He 


ruled over People accuſtomed to obey, over Na- 
tions fond of Kingly Government; whereas An- 
tony is deſervedly taxed with the higheſt Injuſtice 
and Tyranny, in ſubjecting the Romans, who had 


juſt redeemed themſelves from Monarchy by the 


Death of Cæſar. 


(1) In Truth how bigh muſt | but from That of the Roman Peo- 


the Idea be of Antony's Great- | ple ig general. The fame R | 
neſs, when his marrying to ſuch have fallen upon any other 
2 Princeſs was thought an Action Roman General that had married 
beneath him? Bur in Anſwer to | Cleopatra. Beſides, That Union 
This it may be ſaid, that this Re- | which is cemented by Debauch 
proach does not ariſe from the | can never be honou ; 

Grandeur of Antony in particular,, | 
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Citizens; whereas 


one Man can have over Another, 


| Tb Comparifonof 
The greateſt and, moſt illuſtrious of all Antony 
Exploits, was the War he undertook againſt Bru- 
tus and Caſſius, on 2 to enthral his Fellow- 
emetrius, till his laſt Calamities 

came upon him, (1) daily laboured for the Liberty 
of Greece, by clearing the Cities of the Garriſon 
which held them in Subjection. How different in 
This from Antony, who prided himſelf for having 


deſtroyed in Macedonia thoſe Patriots, who had re- 


ſtored Rome to her Liberty 5389 

There is one eo for which Antony was 
highly celebrated, his Liberality and Magnificence 
in his Donations, and yet even in This Demetrius 


has ſo much the Advantage, that (2) He beſtow- 


ed more on his Enemies than Antony ever con- 
ferred on his Friends. Antony was much cried 

and eſteemed, for having ordered Brutus to be ho- 
nourably interred; but Demetrius cauſed all His 
Enemies that fell in the Battel to be buried, and 
ſent back his Priſoners laden with Preſents to Pi- 
They Both made an inſolent Uſe of their good 
Fortune, and plunged themſelves into Luxury and 
Voluptuouſneſs. But no Man can ſay that Deme- 
trius ever ſlipt the Opportunity of performing a 
brave and galant Action, for the ſake of his Plea- 
ſures. He never had recourſe to Debauch, but 
when his Time lay heavy upon his hands; then in- 
deed he indulged himſelf with his Miſtreſs Lamia, 
who, like the imaginary Lamia in the Fable, ſerved 
to lull him aſleep. But when the Trumpet ſoun- 


ded to War, His Lance was not encircled with 
(1) The greateſt Preference who aims at nothing but to en- 

ſlave them, is a Monſter, 
(2) This is a wide Difference 


is what Plutarch gives here to 


Demetrius. That Prince who | indeed. What would not That 
makes it his Buſineſs to enfran- | Man do for his Friends, who as 
.chiſe Mankind, and ſet them at _ ſo much Humanity towards 


Ivy, 


Liberty, is a God; whereas He, | his Enemies? 


8A 
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Demetrius with- Antony. 


Ivy, His e ve ſmelt not of Eſſence or Perfumes, not 


did he come ſleek and effeminare out of the Chambers 


of Wantonneſs to march to Battel; but leaving be- 


hind him all the Bacchanalian Trumpery, all Sen- 
timents of Weakneſs and Effeminacy, he in an In- 
ſtant became the Diſciple of Mars the Homicide, to 
make uſe of the Expreſſion of Euripides, without 
ever ſuffering his Pleaſures or Amuſements in the 
leaſt ro interfere with his more weighty Concerns 

or interrupt the Proſecution of his Deſigns. This 
cannot be ſaid of Antony, for as we ſee in the Pain- 
tings, Omphale ſtealing away the Club of Hercules, 
and ſtripping him of his Lyon's Skin, ſo did Cleo- 
patra often {trip Antony of his Armour, and melting 

him with her Careſſes, ſhe made him ſuffer man 

important Occaſions to {lip out of his Hands, (1) 
and give over the Proſecution of ſome glorious 
Expedition, to go and ſport with Her upon the 
Banks of Canopus, or Taphofiris. In ſhort, like an- 
other Paris, he withdrew out of the Battel, and 
flung himſelf into Her Arms, (z) or rather more 
effeminate even than Paris, who never with- 
drew into his Chamber, *cill he had tried his For- 
tune in the Field, and was overthrown; whereas 


Antony, rather than not be conſtantly dangling 


(i) There is a Paſſage in the ſe-| ficulty that remains, is that Strabo 
veateenth Book of Strabo, which | placeth it to the Weſt of Alexan· 
may ſerve to illuſtrate This in Pla- dria, wherein he is followed by 


tarch. From Cynoſſema, faith he, our Modern Geographers, where- 


we come to Tapoliris, for ſo he 
writes it, not the Place ſo called 
near the Sea, where a general A, 
ſembly meets every Tear; 6ut there 
is another Tapoſiris not far from the 
City of Alexandria, near which, by 
the Sea-ſide, there is a Place full 
of Rocks, where the young People 
meet in the Spring to divert them- 
ſelves. This is the Place meant 


here by Plutarch. The only Dif- 


as Plutarch placeth it about Cano- 


pus, and conſequently to the Eaſt 


of that City. I muſt leave this 
Point to be ſettled by Others. 

(2) Plutarch preters even Paris 
to Antony, This Preference carries 
a great Force with it; Plutarch 
knew how to put a true colour- 


ing upon Vice by the moſt natural 
Touches. 
Y 2 afrer 
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after Cleopatra, choſe to fly from, and abandon 
Victory. 5 
To This may be added that (1) Demetrius mar- 
ried ſeveral Women, in which however he was not 
prohibited by the Laws of his Country, but autho- 
rized by the Practice of the Kings of Macedon, De- 
ſcendants from Alexander; he did no more therein than 
follow the Examples of Lyſimachus and Ptolemy, and to 
as many as he had married (2) he behaved himſelf with 
Honour; whereas Antony in the firſt Place had two 
Wives at the ſame. time, which 'till then had been 
a thing unheard of among the Romans; and then 
to make it ſtill the more enormous, he drove from 
his Bed the Roman Lady, Her to whom he was law- 
fully married, to give himſelf wholly up to a Stran- 

er, the fatal Object of a lawleſs diſhonourable 
Paton. (3) From hence it followed, that none of 
Demetrius's Nuptials were attended with any Mif- 
fortunes, whereas the Calamities that iſſued from 
Antony's were infinite. 


(4) It muſt be confeſſed, that no Impiety is to 


(1) When Demetrius marries! Paſſage for a Heathen, Plutarch 
ſeveral Women at the ſame time, | tells us here in expreſs Terms, that 
he did no more than what was | Marriages contraQed according to 
warranted by the Laws and Cu- Law are the Fountains of Happi- 
ſtoms of his Country, whereas | neſs; whereas all uniawſul En- 
Antony violated Thoſe of Rome.] gagements founded oa Tnconſtan- 
Now nothing can be a greater In | cy are generally attended with fa- 
ſtance of an unbounded Liberti- | ral Conſequences. We need not 
niſm, than to iaſult over the Laws ſearch into Antiquity to prove the 
of our Country, and to preſume up- | Truth of this Propoſition. | 
on what never was attempted be-] (4) It is true that Antem did not 
fore. 9 defame the Temples with his Im- 

(2) Demetrius uſed his Wives | purities, as did Demetrius. But this 
as a Husband ought to do, and | was not the Effect of bis Venera- 
Autony treated His like a Rake. tion for the Gods; it was becauſe 
He turned out Octavia as if ſhe | he had no Occaſion for it. For 
had been an Adultereſs, and uſed [in the main he did not come be- 
a Proſtitute as if he had been join- | hind Demetrius in the Article of 
ed to her in lawful Wedlock. Impiety 

(3) This is a very remarkable 


. 


call 
6 


Demetrius with Antony. 


be found in any of Antony's Actions, equal to That 
into which Demetrius plunged himſelf in the Heat of 
his Debauches. (1) We learn from Hiſtory, that 
the Athenians never ſuffered a Dog to enter into 
the Citadel, becauſe that impure Animal is noto- 
rious for lining the Female in the Eye of the 
World; and yet in the moſt venerable Receſſes of 
this Citadel, in the very Temple of Minerva, did De- 
metrius revel with his Proſtitutes; in that holy 
Place did He defile Many of the Athenian Matrons. 
And even Cruelty, a Vice generally thought in- 
conſiſtent with Wantonneſs and Effeminacy, was 
an Attendant on Demetrius's Laſciviouſneſs ; for he 
not_ only diſdained to hinder, but was the very 


Cauſe of the Death of one of the moſt beautiful and 


virtuous Youths. in Athens, who chaſe rather to 
dye than be diſhonoured by him. To ſum up all 
in a Word, Antony prejudiced Himſelf only with 
his Intemperance z and That of Demezrias, at the 
ſame time, that it was .prejudicial to Himſelf, it 
was ſo likewiſe to Others. | 8 

On the other hand, Demetrius's Carriage towards 
his Parents and Relations was always conſiſtent with 
his Duty; whereas Antony ſacrificed his Mother's 
own Brother, that he might thereby purchaſe the 
Life of Cicero; (2) an Action ſo inhuman, and ex- 


(1) The impious and ſocrilegi· 


ous Debaucheries of Demetrius 
cannot be expreſſed in more lively 
Colours than they are here by Plu- 
tarch, who gives us to underſtand 
that his Impudence was equal 
even to That of Dogs, and that like 
Them he ought to have been 
whipped out of the Temple of 
Mmerva. - 

(2) One cannot better expreſs the 
Cruelty and Enormity of that 
Action in Antony, who conſented 


to the Death of his Uncle, in or- 
der to procure. That of Cicero, 
than by ſaying it would hardly” 
be excuſable even tho Cicers had 
been ſacrificed by him for the Pre- 
ſervation of his Uncle. And this 
Sentiment is very remarkable in a 
Heathenz a Man is bardly to be 
pardoned when he conſents to the 
Death of à Stranger, tho? it be to 
fave the Life of a Relation, even 


I near as an Uncle. 


= 


ecrable, | 
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ecrable, that he would hardly have been excuſed, 
even tho? Ciceros Life had been forfeited to redeem 
his Uncle. | 4 1 

Both the One and the Other were guilty of 
Falſhood and Perjury, the One in making Artaba- 
aus Priſoner, and the Other in killing Alexander. It 
may be ſaid in behalf of Antony, that He had been 
abandoned by Artabazus in Media, and betrayed to 
the Enemy; Whereas it is generally ſaid, that De- 
metrius was forced to charge Alexander with pre- 
tended Crimes, to juſtify the Murder by calumni- 
ating the Innocent, and revenged himſelf not on 


the Perſon who had injured Him, but on Him 
whom He had injured. 


* 


On the other ſide, the Atchievements and Victo- 
ries of Demetrius were all the Work of his own 
Hands, of which the very contrary is to be ſaid of 
Antony; for the moſt important of his Victories 
were gained by his Licutenants in his Abſence, 
They Both owed their Ruin to Themſelves, but in 
a different manner, One by being deſerted, for the 
Macedonians forſook Him; and the Other in de- 
ſerting firſt, for he fled and deſerted Thoſe who 
were aghting His Quarrel, and expoſing their 
Lives for His Sake. (1) Wherefore the Fault 
with which Demetrius is to be charged is his alie- 
nating and diſobliging his Troops, ſo as to make 
them his Enemies; and that of Antony, in being 
Jn to the unexampled Conſtancy and Fidelity 
of His. 

The Ends of neither were commendable, but 
That of Demetrius was the moſt diſhonourable; 


(1) This isa knotty Point, and| who is loſt for want of coming 
very hard to be decided. Which up to the Fidelity and Affection 
is the greateſt Error, That of a|of His. They are both equally 
Genera] who loſeth bimſelf by dif- | miſchievous, but I think the laſt 
obliging his Army, or of Him ſ is the moſt diſhonourable. 


for 


for 
En 
Ye; 
ſpe 
5 
ſuff 
his 


for he ſuffered himſelf to fall into the Hands of the 
Enemy, and ignominiouſly bargained. for a three 
Vears Prolongation of Life, and, like Brute Beaſts, 
ſpent · it in eating and drinking. W hereas Antony died 
indeed a diſhonourable Death, but it was without 
ny his Enemies ever to become Maſters of 
his Perſon, | 


25 Demetrius with Antony. „ 
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247 HOEVER it was, Sofius, that wrote 
the Poem in Praiſe of Alcibiades, upon 
his winning the Horſe- race at the O- 
nes {ympian Games, whether it was Euripi- 
des, (as it is moſt commonly reported) 
or ſome other Perſon, he ſays, That to a Max's being 
happy, it is in the firſt place requiſite he ſhould be born 
in ſome famous City : But for Him who would attain 
unto true Happineſs, which for the moſt part is 
placed in the Qualities and Diſpoſition of the 
Mind, it is, in my Opinion, of no other Diſad- 
vantage to be of a mean obſcure Country, than to 
be born of a Woman who is uncomely and low 
of Stature. For it were ridiculous to think that 
Jalis, a little Part of Ceas, which itſelf is no great 
Iſland, and that Ægina, which a certain Athenian 
once ordered to be removed, as a ſmall eye- ſore, 
out of the Haven of Piræus, ſhould breed good 
Actors and Poets, and yet ſhould never be ab to 
affor 
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Other - Arts 1 „ whoſe end it is to acquire 
Riches' or Honour, are likely enough to wither 
and decay in 
a ſtrong and durable Plant, takes Root and thrives 
in any Place, where it can lay hold of an ingenuous 
Nature, and a Mind that is induſtrious. Where- 
fore if either in our] ent of Things, or Courſe 
of Life, we fall ſhort of what we ought to do, 
ſuch Failure we may juſtly attribute to our ſelves, 
and not to the Meanneſs of our Country. 

Nevertheleſs, whoſoever ſhall def | 
Hiſtory conſiſting of Materials which muſt be ga- 
thered from Obſervation, and the reading of Authors 
not eaſie to be had, nor writ in his own Native 


Language, but many of them Foreign, and difpers'd 
in other Hands (1) for Him it is in the firſt plaee, 


and above all things moſt neceſſary, to reſide in 
ſome City of good Note and Fame, addicted to 
Liberal Arts, and Populous; where he may have 
lenty of all forts of Books, and upon enquiry may 

car, and inform himſelf of ſuch Particulars as ha- 
ving eſcaped the Pens of Writers, are yet more 
faithfully preſerved in the Memories of Men, leſt 
otherwiſe he publiſh a Work deficient in many 


things, and Thoſe ſuch as are neceſſary to its per- 


fection. 7 
But for my own part, (2) I live in a little Town, 
where yet I am willing to continue leſt it ſhould 
ſtill 


r obſcure Towns ; but Virtue, like 


to write an 


(1) This is true in every Re- 
ſpect. A Man that ſets up for an 
Author, let his Subject be what it 
will, it is neceſſary for him to be 
in ſome large Town. There he 
will find the Aſſiſtance of Libra- 
ries, and may have recourſe upor 
Occaſion to Men of Learning, and 


of a good Taſte, who indeed are 


not ſo eaſy to be met with in Pla- 
ces of leſs Note and Reſort ; but 
the moſt pauitry Town that is may 
afford ſome good Books. 
(2) Plutarch, after the ſeveral 
Voyages he had made in Ita from 
the Beginning of Veſpaſzan's Reign 
to the end of Domitian s, retired at 
laſt, and remained in Charonaa, 
the 


; 145. | 
afford a Juſt, Temperate, Wiſe, and Valiant Man. 
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Gill grow leſf 3 and having no leifare, whileT abode 
in Rome, and other parts of taly, to exerciſe my 


ſelf in the Roman Language, both by reaſon of 
ſome publick Buſineſs, and for the fake of Thoſe 
who came to be inſtructed by me in Philoſophy ; it 
was very late, and in the decline of my Age, before 
J applied my ſelf to the reading of Latin Authors, 
Upon which occaſion, That which happened to 
me may ſeem ftrange, tho' it be true; (1) for it 
was not fo — 6 knowledge of W ords, that 
I came to the underftanding of Things, as havi 

gained fome fort of Experience in Things, by this 
means I attained to the Signification of Words, 
But to acquire a graceful and ready Pronunciation 
of the Roman Tongue, to underſtand the various 
Figures and Connexion of Words, and ſuch other 
Ornaments, in which. conſiſts the beauty of that 


Language, it were, I muſt confeſs, a pleaſant and 


very agreeable Diverſion ; bur the Study and Exer- 
ciſe: which is required to This is not eaſie, and 
will better ſuit with Thoſe who have more Lei- 
fure, and Time enough yet before them for ſuch 
Speculations. þ 


' Wherefore in this Book (which of my Parallel 


Lives is the Fifth) intending to write concerning 
Demoſthenes and Cicero, we will from their Actions 
and Employments in the Common-wealth, conſi- 
der the Natures and Diſpoſitions of Both of them 
together: (2) But to examine and compare their 
Orations 
the place of his Nativity, to hinder | the Principles of it. They firſt 
it, little as it was, from growing — the Things, and by Them 
leſs; for One wiſe Man, One Man of] arrive at the Underſtanding of the 
Reputation, preſerves a City from] Words; but this is ſubject to Cau 
decay, and makes it conſidera- tion. And Plutarch Himſelf is an 
ble. - | Inſtance of it, for he is often de- 
(1) This commonly happens to] ceived, as we have had Occafion to 
Thoſe who ſtudy a Language ſu- | obſerve in ſeveral Paſſages. 
perficially, without ſearching into] (2) Plurarch had Latin enough 
to 


DEMOSTHENES. 
Orations one againſt the other; to ſhew'W hich of 
the Two was the more fluent and pleaſing, Which 
the more cloſe and ſmart Speaker, that we ſhall let 
alone: For there (as Ion ſays) 4 

(1) Fe are but like a Fiſh upon dry Land. w 

(2) Cæcilius (a Manapt to overſhoot himſelf upon 
all occaſions) was not aware of This, when too 
raſhly- he adventured to publifh his C 
Demoſthenes and Cicero. But if it were a thing ob- 
vious and eaſie for every Man, to know himſelf, poſ- 
fibly that Saying, Twi c had not paſſed for 
a Divine Oracle. : .- 


Now for Demoſthenes and Cicero, the Gods. ſeem 


from, the firſt to have made them much the ſame 
in their Natures and. Conſtitutions, and in their 
Fortunes much alike; if we: conſider their Am- 
bition, their love of Liberty in the Commons 
wealth, and their. want of Courage in Dangers 
and Martial Affairs. And, I think, there can 
hardly be found two other Orators, who from 
ſmall and obſcure Beginnings became. ſa great and 


to read Cicero, and to underſtand a Treatiſe of the Sublime, which 


ompariſon of 


him tolerably well ; not withſtand- 
ing which he would not undertake 
to ſet. himſelf up for a Judge of 
his Eloquence, fo as to compare it 
with that of Demoſthenes. This is 
a Modeſty we find rarely imitated 
by our modern Writers, 

(x) This is according to the mo- 
dern Proverb, We are out of our 
Element. The Grecias is beſt know- 
ing in the Greek, and the Latin in 
the Latin, Neither the One nor 


the Other ought to tranſpreſs their 
roper Bounds, at lealt till by a 
ho Courſe of Study they are be- 
come as it were naturalized, 
(2) This Cæcilius was a famous 
Rhetorician of Sicily, and lived in 
the days of Auguſtus. He wrote 


is mentioned by Longings, and bas 


been commended by the moſt cele- 


brated Rhetoricians. One of the moſt 
Learned among them, named Lyſc- 
machi des, dedicated to him his Book 
of the ten Athenian Rhetoricians, He 


Tongue, and lived in an, Age when 
it was in its moſt flouriſhing State. 
And yet notwithſtanding all This, 
Plutarch accuſeth him of Temeri- 
ty for pretending to be a Judge of 
Ciceros Eloquence. This Age has 
produced Writers ſtill more pre- 
tending and preſumptuous, who 
want no better an Anſwer, or Re- 
proof, than what we find here in 
Plutarch. 


mighty 


thoroughly underſtood the Latin 


= 
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mighty; who Both conteſted with Kings and Ty- 
rants; Both loſt their Daughters, were driven out 
of their Country, and returned with Honour; who 
* from thence again, were both ſeized upon 
by their Enemies, and at laſt ended their Lives 
together with the Liberty of their Country. 
( So that if there were a Tryal of Skill between 
Nature and Fortune, as there is ſometimes between 
Artiſts, it would be very hard to judge, whether 
That made theſe Men more alike in their Diſpoſi- 
tions and Manners, or This in their Adventures 
and Affairs EL, bt 
But we will ſpeak of the eldeſt firſt. ———— 
Demoſt henes, the Father of Demoſthenes the Ora- 
tor, a Citizen of the beſt Rank and Quality, (as 


Theopompus writes) was Sir-named The Sword- | 


waker ; becauſe he had a large Work-houſe, and 


kept Servants skilful in that Art at Work. But of 
That which Æſchines the Orator ſaid of his Mo- 
ther, (2) that ſhe was deſcended of one Gylon, who 
fled his Country upon an Accuſation of Treaſon, 
and of a Barbarian Woman, I can affirm nothing, 
whether he ſpoke true, or whether he ſlandered 
and bely'd her. This is certain, that Demoſthenes, 
being as yet but ſeven Years old, was left by his 
Father in a plentiful Condition; (for the whole 
Value of his Eſtate was little ſhort of fifteen Ta- 
lents:) But he was injured by his Guardians, part 


(1) This is a noble Idea, which | nians, named Nymphaum. This 
mtroduceth Nature and Fortune | Accuſation made him run his Coun- 
diſputing with each other, which | try, and fly into Scythia, where 
of them has rendered Demoſthenes | he married a Wife of that Nation, 
and Cicero moſt alike, One in their | and had by her two Daughters, 
Manners and Diſpoſitions, and the | One of which was married to Phi- 
Other in their Fortunes and Cir- | lochares, and the Other called Cleo- 
cumſtances. bule to Demoſthenes, who received 

(2) This Gylon was accuſed of | with her as a Fortune Fifty Mina. 
berraying to the Enemy a Town | Demoſthenes the Orator was the 
in Pentus belonging to the Athe- Fruit of this Marriage. 


of 
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of his Fortune being by Them imbezzled, and the 


reſt neglected; inſomuch that even his Teachers 
were defrauded of their Salaries. This was the rea- 
ſon that he had not ſo liberal an Education as be- 
came a Youth of His Quality: Beſides, his Mo- 
ther, in Conſideration of the Tenderneſs and 
Weakneſs of his Body, did not put him upon La- 
bour, nor did his Maſters force him. He was thin 
and ſickly from his Infancy ; and it is ſaid, (1) that 


in reſpe& of his Bodily Infirmities, the Boys in 


ſcorn put upon him the reproachful Nick-name of 
Batalus; now this Batalus (as Some ſay) was a weak 
effeminate Piper; and Antipbanes made a Play on 
this Subject, in deriſion of him: Others make 
mention of Batalus, as a Poet, who wrote wanton 
Songs and Lampoons; and it ſhould ſeem that a 


certain part of the Body, not fit to be named, was 


about that time called Batalus by the Athenians. 
But the Name of Argas (for This they report to 
have been a Nick-name of Demoſtbenes) was put 
upon him for his Behaviour, as being fierce and 
moroſe (for (2) ſome of the Poets call a certain 
Serpent Argas) or for his way of ſpeaking, which 
was offenſive to his Hearers; (for Argas was alſo 
the Name of a Poet, who made very bad and 
harſh Sonnets.) But enough of this Article. 


(1) But this Name does in no j »aJamuyar» x erdpiyuy@, 
wiſe ſuit with a weak infirm, xi , ixavr®. ; 
but to a ſoft arid effeminate Per-] (2) Not only the Poets but even 
ſon, for it is ſaid of Demoſthe-| Hippocrates ſpeaks of a certain Ser- 
nes that he was a little looſe in his | peat called Argas, or Arges; in 
Youth, that he went often in Maſ- | the fifth Book of his Epidemicks. 


querade dteſt in Women's Cloaths, | #/hilft a young Man, faith he, who | 


and that he was fond of merry | had been drinking a little too mu ch 
Meetings, For This Reaſon he | was lying on his Back, and taking a 
drew upon himſelf the Nick-name | Nap in a Tent, 4 Serpent, called 
of Batalus, which ſigniſies an ob-| Arges. came, and crept into his 
ſcene wanton Fellow, as Heſychius] Mouth. 

explains it. Ba ra, faith he, | 
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The firſt occaſion of his eager Inclination to O- 
ratory, they ſay was This; (1) Calliſtratus the O- 
rator being to plead in open Court for the City of 
Oropus, the expectation of the Iſſue of that Cauſe 
was very great, as well for the Ability of the Ora- 
tor, who had then a moſt flouriſning Reputation, 
as alſo for the Fame of the Action it ſelf, There- 
fore Demoſthenes, having heard the Tutors and 
School-maiters agree among themſelves to be pre- 
ſent at this Tryal, with much Importunity perſua- 
ded his Tutor to take Him along with him to the 
Hearing; and He having ſome Acquaintance with 
the Door-keepers, eaſily procured a Place where 
the Boy might fit unſeen, and hear what was ſaid. 
Calliſtratus having got the Day, and being much 
admired, the Boy began to look upon his Glory with 


a kind of Emulation, obſerving how he was court- 


ed on all hands, and magnified by the Multirude, 
But much more did he wonder at the force of his 
Eloquence, able to ſubdue and win over any thing. 
From this time therefore bidding Fare wel to all o- 
ther ſorts of Learning and Puerile Diſciplines, he 
now began to exerciſe himſelf, and to take pains in 
Declaiming, as One who meant one day to be an 
Orator. He made uſe of Iſæus as his Guide to the 
Art of ſpeaking, though //ocrazes at that time kept 
a School: Whether (as Some ſay) being an Orphan, 
(2) he was not able to pay //ocrates his ordinary Sa- 


lary 


ing accuſed as an Accomplice in 
the Fat, Calliſtratus was the Ora- 


(1) Oropus was a Town on the 
Euripus, berween Attica and Tena- 


gra. Chabrias having prevailed 
upon the Athenians to march to 
the Succour of the Thebans, who 
were hard preſſed, went, and re- 
lieved them. The Thebaxs, in Re- 
turn for this ſeaſonable Piece of 
Service, took from them the Town 
of Oropus, which ſtood on their 
Frontier, and Chabrias Himſelf be- 


tor appointed to plead againſt him. 
This was a Cauſe of great Mo- 
ment, and excited eyery one's Cu- 
rioſity. Demoſthenes makes men- 
tion of it in his Oration againſt 
Midias. He was in his Sixteenth 
Year at the time of this Tryal. 

(2) The Rhetoricians had a ſta- 
ted Price, which they — 
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' us his way of ſpeaking, as being more effectual, 
Thar he met with certain Memoirs without any 


that Demoſthenes was a Scholar to Plato, and 
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lary of ten Aſinæ, (1) or becauſe he preferred 7/#- | 


and fit for Uſe and Buſineſs. But Hermippus ſaith, 


Author's Name, (2) in which it was written 


by Him was much furthered in the Study of 
Eloquence: And he alſo mentions Cieſibius, as re- 
porting from Callias of Syracuſe, and ſome Others, 


of their Pupils, as appears from | ligi hug Groen Suge fuerit Pla- 
Plato, Bur the Reaſon given here | :onss Auditor. ſame Thing 
by Plutarch, who faith Demoſthe-| may be conjectured of Demoſthenes, 
nes could not be received into the from whoſe Epiſtles it appears how 
School of Iſocrates, is not 2 cloſe and aſſiduous a Hearer he was 
one, if what he faith in the Life of | of Plato. Cicero has in this Place 
Iſaus be true, viz. That Iſaus quit- | a particular View to that Letter of 
ted his School to go and be a Tu- Demoſthenes to Heracleodorus, But 
tor to Demoſthenes at the Price of | conſidering that You are 4 5 of 
five Thouſand Drachmas, which | the greateſt Credit and Authority, 


wastentimes more than what was | as well as of the greateſt Eruditio 
demanded by IJſocrates. and that You have more eſpecially eſ- 
(1) This is the true Reaſon, = pouſad the Doctrine of Plato, which 
t 


crates his Manner was too 


uſe 
whoſe ſole Object is the higheſt Good- 
neſs, the greateſt Fuſtice : Ye Gods! 
when once a Man has imbibed that 
Doctrine how can he ever ſwerve from 
the Truth, or entertain any Senti- 
ment but what is generous, and bo- 
neficent to Mankind ? This is a 
handſome Commendation of Pla- 
to's Philoſophy, and a clear Proof 
that Demeſthenes had ſtudied it. 
But there is ſtil] Another, which is 
that Demoſthenes having followed 
Iſens, and Iſaus being exactly ſuch | 
a one as Lyſias, who was much | | 
genere, & Granditate verborum.] inferior to Plato, it is more than 
He faith likewiſe in his Orator.] probable that he ſought in this Laſt 
Quod idem de Demoſthene exiſti- tor what was wanting in the other 
war poteſt, cujus ex Epiſtolis intel-| Two. 


and Demoſthenes thought That 
the moſt proper and conducive 
to His Ends. Iſæus formed His 
Style upon That of Lyſzas. 

. (2) This is confirmed by Cicero 
in his Brutus. It is ſaid that De- 
moſthenes was kot only a great Rea- 
bs Diplo a. Thi i wry eh 

i Diſciple alſs. This is very likely, 
if we c 2 Fulneſs and Ma- 
jeſy of his Style. Lectitaviſſe Pla- 
ienem ſiudioſe, audiviſſe etiam De- 
moſthenes dicitur, idque apparet ex 


1 that 
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that Demoſthenes ſecretly got, and throughly learn - 


ed the Arts of Hocrates and Alcidam un. 


(1) As ſoon as he was of Age he went to Law 
with his Guardians, and to write Oratioris' againſt 
them, who in the mean time found out many 


Subterfuges and Tricks to prolong the Suits. But 


Demoſthenes (as Thucydides has it) being thus exer- 
ciſed by Declaiming, and ſucceeding in it, tho” not 
without ſome Toil and Hazard, could not for all 
This recover any conſiderable Part of his Father's 
Eſtate z however attaining hereby to a Confidence 
in Speaking, and ſome competent Experience in 
it, and having gota Taſte of the Honourand Power 
which are acquired by Pleadings, he now ventured 
to come forth, and to undertake Publick Buſineſs. 
And as it is faid of Laomedon the Orchomenian, that 
by Advice of his Phyſician, he uſed to run long 
Stages for the curing of ſome Indiſpoſition of. his 
Spleen, and by that means, baving through La- 
bour and Exerciſe framed the Habit of his Body, 
betook himſelt to the Garland-Games, and became 
one of the Principal Runners at the long Race: 
So it happened to Demoſthenes, who firſt applying 
himſelf ro Oratory for Recovery of his own private 
Eſtate, and ſo getting an Ability of Speaking; at 
length, in publick Buſineſs, as it were in thoſe 
Games, he began to have the Pre- eminence of all 
thoſe Citizens who contended for Maſtery in Plead- 
ings at the Bar. But when he firſt addreſſed him - 
ſelf to the Popular Aſſembly, he mer with great 


Diſcouragements, and was derided for his odd and 


uncouth way of ſpeaking ; for his Periods were 
confuſed, and his Arguments forced, which made 
all ſeem very harſh and tedious. Beſides, he had a 


(1) His Father died when Hef plead at the Age of Seventeen; but 
was ſeyen Years of Age, and he] This was only on his own private 
was ten Years in the Hands of | Account, which the Laws had not 
Guardians; he began therefore to | forbidden, 8 

0 Weakneſs 
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Weakneſs in his Voice, a —— and indiſtin&- 
Utterance, and a ſhortneſs of Breath, which by 
breaking and disjoynting his Sentences, much ob- 
ſcur'd the Senſe and Meaning of what he ſpoke: 
So that in the End, being quite diſhearrned, he for- 
ſook the Aſſembly; and as he was one day walking 
careleſly, and ſauntering about the Piræus, Eunb- 
nus the Thiafian (then a very old Man) ſeeing him, 
upbraided him, as one who having a Way of 
Speaking much like That of Pericles, through Soft · 
neſs of Mind and Cowardlineſs, was wanting to 
Himſelf; neither bearing up with Courage 
againſt popular Tumults, nor fitting his Bo- 
dy for Action, but ſuffering it to flag and 
languiſh through meer Sloth and Negligence. 
Another time, when he was exploded the Aſſem- 
bly, and went home with his Head muffled up, 
taking it very heavily, they report, that Satyrus 
the Actor followed him, and being his familiar 
Acquaintance, fell into Diſcourſe with him: To 
whom when Demoſthenes bemoaned himſelf, that 
having been the moſt induſtrious of all the Pleadert, 
and having almoſt ſpent the-whole Strength and Vigour 
of his Body in that Employment, he could not yet find 
any Acceptance with the People: (1) that drunken 
Sots, Mariners, and illiterate Fellows were heard, and 
poſſeſſed the Pulpit, while He was deſpiſed. You ſay 
true (Demoſthenes) replied” Satyrus, but I will quick- 
ly remedy the Cauſe of all This, if yoa will repeat to 
me ſome Sentence out of Euripides or Sophocles: 
Which when Demoſibenes had pronounced, Satyras 
preſently raking it up after him, ſo humoured and ren- 
dered the very ſame Sentence with ſuch a becoming 


(1) For at Athens, 28 in all De- I ter turned upon Sea Ata or the 
mocracies, the Mechanicks nad a Building of Ships, who were more 
right to be heard as well as the a- | proper to be beard than Mariners, 
bleſt Orators, And This was very | Carpenters, G0. 
convenient, For when the Mat- 
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Mien and Geſture, r it ſeemed” 
quite another thing. Being by This convinced 
haw much Grace and:Ornament.aecrues'to Speech 
from due Action, he began to eſteem it a ſmall 
Matter, and as good as nothing for a Man to ex- 
erciſe himſelf in Declaiming, it he neglected Pro- 
nunciation, and the Decency of Speaking. Here- 
upon he built himſelf a Place to ſtudy in under 
ound, whieh is {till remaining; and hither he 
would come conſtantly every Day to'form his Ac- 
tion, and to exerciſe his Voice, and he would con- 
tinue oftentimes without Intermiſſion two or three 
Months together, ſhaving one half of his Head, 
that ſo for Shame he might not go abroad, tho 
he defired it never ſo much. Nor was This all; 
but he alſo made his Converſation with People 
abroad, his Diſcourſe, and his Buſineſs ſubſervient 
to his Studies, taking from hence Occaſions. and 
Arguments as Matter to work upon. For as ſoon: 
as he was parted from his Company, down he 
would' go preſently into his Study,. and run over 
every. thing in order as it had paſſed, and the 
Reaſon that might be alledged for and againſt ir. 
Befides, ſuch Speeehes as he was preſent at he would 
recollect with Himſelf, and reduce into Periods; 
and whatever Others ſpoke to Him, or He to 
Them, he would correct, tranſlate, and vary ſeve- 
ral ways. Hence it was that he was looked upon 
as a Perſon of no great Natural Wit; but as One 
who owed all the Power and Ability he had in 


Speaking, to Labour and Induſtry: Of the truth 
of which, This was no ſmall ſign; that a man 
ſhould not lightly hear Demoſthenes ever ſpeak up- 
on the Occaſion, but though he were by Name 
frequently called upon by the People as he fate in 
the publick Aſſembly, yet he would not riſe. u 

to plead unleſs he had well conſidered the Buſi- 
nels, and came prepared for it; ſo that many of 
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the Popular Plaaders uſed rs flour at him; and 
Pytheas, once ſcoffing him, ſaid, That his Argu- 


ments ſmelt of the Lamp. But Demoſthenes replied. 


1 


upon him ſharply, It is true indeed, Pytheas, your 


Lamp and mine ate not conſcious of the ſame things. 
But to ſome Others he would not much deny 
This, but would freely confeſs, that in his Plead- 
ings be did neither eommit all, to Writing; nor 


yet wholly fpeak without Notes. And moreover 
he would affirm, that He ought to be accounted 
the moſt Popular er who uſed Premeditation, 


ſuch Preparation being a kind of reſpect to the 
People; whereas to ſlight, and take no care how 
what is faid is hke to be reſented by the Multitude, 
ſavours more of an Oligarchick Humour, and of 
one who intends Force rather than Perſuaſion. 
But of his want of Courage and Aſſurance to ſpeak 
extempore, they make This alſo another Argument; 
That when he was at a loſs, and diſcompoſed, 
Demates would often riſe up on the ſudden, and rea- 
dily aſſiſt him; but Demoſthenes was never obſerved 
to do the Same for Demades. W hence then (may 
ro ſay) was it, that Mſchines ſpeaks of him as a 

erſon'fo much to be wondered ar for his Bold- 
neß im ſpeaking? (1) Or how could it be, when 
P3thon the. Byzantine with ſo much Confidence and 


(1) This Paſſage did not happen 
at Athens, but in the Council of the 
Bœotians. Aﬀter the Conquelt ot 
Elat aa, when Philip threatened to 
march againſt Athens, the Atheni- 


ans ſent to demand the Aſſiſtance 


of rhei Bacotians, The Alliance be 
ing entered into, and the Troops 
aſſembled at Cherques, Philip ſent 
his Ambaſſadors to the Communi 
ty off Bœptia, at tho Head of ich 
was Python, who paſſed for the 
— | r — This 
an in a very elegant Diſcoarſe 
vehemently invey ed againſt the 4- 


thenians. Demoſthenes anſwered 
him extempore, and got the better 
of him, aud was ſo proud of his 
Victory, that he ſpeaks of it, and 
values himſelf upon ic in one of 
his Orations. The Words Plutareh 
alludes to in this Place are theſ 

chat follow. Tor 2 t Tn 

Hue Jęegruro prev 5 o 
pProy]e x4 nu gy vmeyns 
on. When Python attacked us 
in an Innndation of Words, "and 
thought to drown. us with his Tor- 


rent of Elbquence, I ſteod up, and 
anſwered him, 
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ſuch a Torrent of Words, inveighed againſt the 
Athenians, that Demoſthenes Alone ſtood up to op- 
oſe him? Or when Lammachus the Myrrinean 
bad writ a Panegyrick upon King Philip, and A. 
lexander, in which he uttered many things reproach - 
fully of the Thebans and Olythians, and at the Olympian 
Games recited it publicklyz how was it, that He 
preſently riſing up, and — hiſtorically and 
demonſtratively what Benefit Advantages all 
Greece had received from the Thibans and Chalcidiant; 
and on the contrary, what Miſchiefs the Flatterers of 
the Macedonians had brought upon it; ſo turned the 
Minds of all that were preſent, that the Sophiſter 
fearing the Tumult, privily withdrew himſelf out 
of the Aſſembly ? But it may be no difficult Matter 
to reconcile thoſe ſeeming Contradictions. For 
my part I think that Demoſthenes, who had taken 
Pericles for his Model, did not tie himſelf up to 
follow him ſo implicitly in the many other In- 
ſtances, as in his Pronunciation and Geſture, but 
more eſpecially in his. Rule of not ſpeaking on a 
ſudden, and upon all ſorts of Subjects, being per- 
ſuaded that to That Rule he owed all his Greatneſs. 
And yet he was not Wholly averſe to the Glory that 
ariſerk on thoſe extempore Occaſions, but did not 
care to expoſe his Faculty too frequently to the 
Mercy of Chance. Indeed the Orations which 
were ſpoken by him, had much more of Bold- 
neſs and Confidence in them, than Thoſe he only 


left in writing; if we may believe Eratoſthenes, 


Demetrius Phalereus, and the Comedians: Amongſt 
whom Eratoſt henes ſaith, that in his Pleadings Fe 
would be oftentimes tranſported with a kind of 
Rage and Fury: And Phalereus, that he would fre- 
quently repeat to the People that Oath in the Verſe, 


By Earth, by Springs, by Rivers, and by Streams, 
as a Man inſpired, and beſides himſelf. One of the 


Comedians calls him Ropoperperethras, a Dealer in 


ſmall 


— 
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ſmall Wares : Another ſcoffy at him for uſing that 
Antitbeſit, As be took, ſo be retooky for Demoſthenes 
much affected this Expreſſion. Unleſs perhaps 
Antiphanes might ſpeak this jeſtingly, with alluſi- 
onto his Oration concerning the Iſland of Haloneſus, 
which Demoſthenes perſuaded the Athenians (1) nor 
to take, but retake | nk King Philip. But all ac- 
knowledged Demades, upon the mere uſe of his 
Natural Wit, a Perſon not to be out- done; and 
that in what he ſpoke on the ſudden, he excelled 
all the Studies and Preparations of Demoſthenes. And 
Ariſto the Chian has related a certain Cenſure which 
Tbeophraſtus paſſed upon the Orators; for bein 
asked what kind of Orator he accounted Demoſi- 
henes? He anſwered, Worthy of the City of Athens. 

And then, What he thought of Demades? He 
anſwered, Above it. And the ſame Philoſopher re- 
ports, that Polhenctus Spbettius, one of the Magi : | 
ſtracy about that time, was wont to ſay, That De- 
mofthenes was the greateſt Orator, but Phocion the 
ableft Pleader; being one who expreſſed the moſt 
Senſe in the feweſt Words. And indeed it is re- 
ported, that Demoſthenes Himſelf, as often as Pho- 
cion went up into the Pulpit to plead againſt him, 
would ſay to his Acquaintance, Now ſtands up the 
Pruner of my Wordt. Yet it does not appear whe- 
ther it was from the Eloquence of this Man, or 
from his Life and Reputation, that Demoſthenes 
had ſuch an Opinion of him, as thinking one Word: 
or Nod from a Man in ſo high Credit, to be of more = 
Authority and Force, than the many and long 
Speeches of Others. 33 
Demetrius the Phalerean tells us, upon the Credit af 
Demoſthenes Himſelf, from whom, when he was grown 
very old, he had it, that the ways he made uſe of 
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1) That is, not to take, or re- I as a Poſſeſſion of Right belonging 
22 Donation, or Conceſ- to them. ing: 
Lon from Philip; but to retake ir, 
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to help he narural Libet e and: Deſefty of hi 
Body, were ſuch as Theſe: His inarticulate: anc 

ſtammering Pronunciation he overcame: and rende- 
red more diſtinct by ſpeaking Orations with Peb- 
bles in his Mouth: His Voice he N by diſ- 
courſing and pronouneing Speeches or Verſes 
when he was out of Breath with running or going 
up ſteep Places. And in his Houſe he had a large 
Looking-Glaſs, before which he would ſtand and 
repeat his Declamations. It is reported, that a 
certain Man coming to grave his Advice and Af- 
ſiſtance, and relating at large what Blows he had 
received from his Adverſary; Sure, ſaid Demoſthe+ 
nes, theu haſt ſuffered nothing of all This thou talkeſ 
of : Upon which the Man ſtraining his Voice, and 
crying out aloud, Hm Demoithenes! bave 1 
fuffered nothing? Ay marry, replied he, no] 1 hear 
h Voice of One who has been injured aud beaten. 
Of ſo great Conſequence towards the gaining of 
Belief, did he eſteem the Tone and Action of the 
Speaker. The Action which he uſed Himſelf was 
wanderfully pleaſing to the Common People; but 
by Thoſe of the bettet fort, (of whom Demetrias 
Phalereus was one) it, was looked upon as low, mean, 
and unmanly. Yet Hermippus ſays of e£/ion, that be» 
ing asked his Opinion concerning the ancient Ore 
tors and Thoſe of his own time, he anſwered that 
one would have wondered to hear thoſe Ancients, 
with what Decorum and Grandeur they addrafſed 
themſelves to the People, but the Ordtions of Demoſt- 
henes appear moſi admirable upon teading, both for 
their Artificial Compoſure and Strength of Argument. 
The Speeches indeed which were penned by him, 
a Man may well ſay, were written with much 
Severity, and with forme kind of Bitterneſs; but in 
his Repartees on the ſudden, he was uſually fa- 
cetious and pleaſant. To Demades, ſaying, De- 
moſihenes teach me? So may the Sow teach a+" 
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He replied, Tut Minerva of yours. was lately taken 
playing the whore in Colyttus. To. a Thief whoſe 
Name was: Galchus, attempting to upbraid him for 
ſitting up late, and writing by Candle-light; T 
know very well, ſaid he, that my Candle troubles you ; 
but wonder not (O ye Men of Athens) at. the many 
Robberies which are ſo frequently, committed, ſince we 
have Thieves of Braſs, and Walls of Clay, But ot 
theſe Matters, though much more might be added 
upon the ſame Subject, we will ſay no more; it 
being juſt and reaſonable, that we now proceed 
to take an Eſtimate of his Nature and Manners; 
from his Action and Management of Affairs in ths 
Commonwealth. 5 | 1 1812 

His firſt entring into publick Buſineſs (1) 
was. much about the time of the Phocian War, as 
himſelf affirms, and may be collected from his 
Philippick Orations: For theſe wete made ſoon aſter 
that Action was over, and the firſt of his ches 
relate ro Affairt which hapned very near the ſame 
time: The Accuſation he had prepared again 
Midias, it is manifeſt was writ. by him when be 
was but two and thirty Years old, having as yet 
no Intereſt or Reputation in the Commonwealth: 
And it ſeems to me, that upon this Conſideration 
only, being afraid to proceed, he let fall his Ac- 
tion, and was reconciled for a Sum of Mony. 
For 


10 Prayer, 10 moving Art 
E'er bent that fierce, inexqrable Heart. Pope. 


as Homer ſaith of Achilles; and like Him was De- 
moſthenes, of a Diſpoſition implacable and revenge- 


(1) This War began the ele- thirty three Years beſare the Incar- 
venth Year of the Hundred and] nation. He being then in the twen- 
fixth Olympiad, five hundred and] ty ſeventh Year of his Age. | 
ik 2 4 ful; 
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ful: However, finding it an hard Matter and above - 
his Strength to deal with — Man ſo well 


ſecured on all ſides with Mony, Eloquence, and 
Friends, he yielded to the Intreaties of Thoſe who 
interceded for him. But had he — 
or poſſibility of prevailing, I cannot believe that 
three thouſand Drachmas could have taken off the 
Edge of his Revenge. The Cauſe he undertook 
in the Commonwealth was fair and juſt; the De- 


fence of the Grecians againſt Philip z in which he 


behaved himſelf ſo worthily, that he ſoon grew 
Famous, and was every where admired for his Elo. 
uence and Courage in ſpeaking. He was adored 
— all Greece, the Great King of Perjia 
courted him, and by Philip Himſelf he was more 


eſteemed than all rhe other Orators. His very 


Enemies were forced to confeſs, (1) that they had 


to do with a Man of Worth and Honour; for 


ſuch a Character even Aſcbhines and Hyperides have 


12 him; where they accuſe and ſpeak againſt 
im. So that I cannot imagine what Ground 
Theopompus had to ſay, that Demoſthenes was of a 
wavering unſettled Humour, which could not 
long continue firm either to the ſame Men, or 
the ſame Affairs; whereas the contrary is moſt ap- 
parent; for the ſame Party and Way of Govern- 


ment which he held with at the beginning, to- 


Thoſe he kept conſtant to the end; and was fo 


(1) This perfectly agrees with | the moſt celebrated Orators that 
the Character given of him by | had preceded him, rendering ther 


Longinus, vyho ſaith that Demoſthenes 
had united in him all the Talents 
of an Orator truly born to the Sub- 
lime, that he had a Force and Ve- 
hemence ſogreat astobeapproach- 
ed by no one, and that by his di- 
vine Qualities, (for they were more 
than humane) he had eclipſed all 
that could be found excellent in 


as it were ſtunned, and dumfoun- 
ded with the Force of his Light- 
ning, and his Thunder, He adds, 
that it is more eaſy with open Eyes 
to ſtare upon the Bolt as it ſhoots 
from Heaven, than not to be 
agitated by the violent Paſſions 
which abound in his Writings. 
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DEMOSTHENES. , 
far-from leaving them while helived, chat he choſe 
rather to forſake his Life than his Party, He was 
not heard to Apologize for his ſhifting of Sides 
like Demades, who would ſay, he often [poke againſt 


| Himſelf, but never againſt the City. Nor as Melano- 


pus, who being generally againſt Calliſtratus, but 
often bribed off with Money, was wont to tell the 
People, The Man indeed-is my Enemy, but we muſt 
ſubmit for the good of our Country. Neither as Ni- 


codemus the Meſſenian, who having firſt appeared 


on Caſſander's ſide, and afterwards taking part with 
Demetrius, ſaid, That he was not in the leaft incon- 
fiſtent with himſelf, fince it was always the ſafeſt 
way to ſubmit to the moſs Powerful. Bat we have 
nothing of this kind to ſay againſt Demoſthenes, as 
one who would turn aſide or prevaricate, either 
in Word or Deed: For he ſtill kept one conſtant 
Tenor in his Actions, as if they had been all go- 
verned by one unalterable Scheme of Policy. And 
Panetius the Philoſopher ſaid, that moſt of his Ora- 
tions- are ſo written, as if they were to prove that 
one Concluſion, that what is honeſt and virtuous 
is for it ſelf only to be choſen; as That of zhe 
Crown, That againſt Ari ſtocrates, That for the Im- 
munities, and the Philippicts; in All which he per- 
ſuades his Citizens to purſue not That which ſeems 
moſt pleaſant, eaſie, or profitable; but declares 
that in many Caſes, they ought in the firſt place 
to prefer That which is Juſt and Honourable, be- 
fore their own Safety and Preſervation. So that 
if he had kept his Hands clean from Bribery, if his 
Courage for the. Wars had been anſwerable to the 
Generoſity of his Principles, and the Excellenc 

of his Orations, he might deſervedly have his 
Name placed in the higheſt Rank with Cimon, 
Thucydides, and Pericles, and not in the number of 
ſuch Oratars as Myrocles, Polyeuftus and Hyperides. 
Therefore amongſt Thoſe who ſucceeded him, Pho- 
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De LIFE F 
cion, though he appeared on that fide in the Com- 
monwealth which was not ſo well eſteemed os, 
and ſeemed to favour the Macedonians z: yet for his: 
Valour and Juſtice, he was thought a Perſon no 
way inferior to Ephialtus, 2 and Cimon: But 
Demoſthenes being neither fit to be at all relied on 
for his Courage in Arms, (as Demetrius ſays) nor 
on every ſide well fortified: againſt Bribery, (ſor 
how invincible ſoever he was againſt the Gifs of 
Philip and the Macedonians, yet. | ing open to.the 
Aſſaults, and being — by the Gold 
which came down from S and Echatana) it ap- 
peared that he was much better able to recommend 
than to imitate the Virtues of our Anceſtors. And 
yet (excepting only Phocion) even in his Life and 
Manners he tar ſurpaſſed the other Orators of his 
Time. None of theta diſcourſed ta the People 
with ſo great Freedom and Boldneſs: He would 
not ſpare their Faults, but oppoſed himſelf againſt 
the unreaſonable Deſires of the Multitude (as may 
be gathered from his Orations.) And Theopormpas 
writes, chat che Athenians having by Name ap» 
pointed Demoſthones, and calling upon him to ac. 
cuſe a certain Perſon, he refufed to do it : Upon 
which the Aſſembly being all in an Uproar, he 
roſe up and faid, Jour Ceunſellar, whether v0 will 
or no, (O ye Men of Athens) you ſball akuays have 
wi; but a Sycopbant or falſe Accuſer, though you 
would have me, I fhall ever be. His Carriage in 
the Caſe of Antipho was plainly Ariſtocratical; (1) 
whom, after he had been acquitted in the Aſſem- 
bly, he took and brought before the Court of Arto- 
| Pages, 

1) Demoſthenes relates this Tranf: | Sight of the whole : 
* hs at full length in his Oratt 5. ——— you 2 — 
on de Coronã. But give me les ve that Antiphon had anderta ten 
to refreſh your Memories, by laying | Philip to ſer fire to your Arſena 
before yon what Efchines has done | that he ti mto f City, 1 
for the fake of the Enemy, in 1be [which he hag bees driven by a pu 
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' DEMOSTHENES. 

and, ſetting at nought the Diſpleaſure of the 
People, convicted him of having promiſed Philip to 
burm the Arſenu; whereupon the Man was condem- 
ned by that Court, and ſuffered for it. He acouſed alſo 
Theoris the Prisſteſs, amongſt many other Miſdemea- 
nors, for having inſtructed and taught the Slaves how) 

to deceive and cheat their Maſters, for which the Sen- 
tence of Death ꝓaſſed upon her, and ſſie was executed. 
The Oration, which Apollodorus made uſe of, and 
by it carried the Cauſe againſt Timotheus the Præ · 
tor, in an Action of Debt, was ſaid to be written 
for him by Demoſthenes; as alſo Thoſe Others a- 
ainſt Phormzo and Stephanus: But this Practice of 
is was thought diſhonourable, and juſtly enough; 
for the Speech which Phormio ſpake againſt Apo- 
lodorus was alſo of His making; by which means 
he did as it were furniſh two Adverfaries out of the 
ſame Shop with Weapons to wound one another. 
Of his Orat ions which were made in publick to rhe 
People, That againſt Androtion, and the Other a- 
ainſt Timocretes and Ari ſtocratus, were written for 
chers, before he dealt Himſelf in the Affairs of 
the Commonwealth; for Theſe it ſeems were pub- 
liſned by him, when he was yet but Seven or Eight 
and Twenty Years old. That againſt Ariſtogeiton, 
and That for the Immunities, he fpake Himſelf, at 
the requeſt (as he ſays) of Crefpgus the Son of Cha- 
brias, but as Some ſay, out of Courtſhip to the 


lick Detree, with that very Deſign ? Overſight you had committed in ſo 
That I my ſelf having found him | critical a Cynjuncture. had not cau- 
lurking in the Piræus ſeized him,| ſed a Search to be made after that 
and dragged him to the Aſſembly ?| Traytor, and brought him back be- 
That he exclaimed againſt me, as if | fore you, ht had eſcaped out of the 
I was acting tos tyrannically in a po- Hands of Fuſtire by the Aid and 
jon State, thas Tinſulsed over the Aſſiflance of this grave Orator, In- 
»fortunate, and by Force broke in- ¶ ſtead of which you firſt put him to 
to other People's Etonſes, and ſo by] the ©neſtion, then condemned him, 
his bawling got clear without and at laſt eauſed him to be ex- 
Decree in his Favour? That if the] ecuted, as he very Juſtly deſer- 
Senate of Areopagus upon Infor ma- ved, | 
tion of what had been doing, and the | | 


young 
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er: For his Wife was a Woman of Samos, as De- 
metrius the Magnefian writes in his Book, de Syno- 
nymis. It is not certain whether (1) his Oration 
againſt the falſe Embaſſy of Eſchines was ever ſpoken; 


thirty Voices to acquit him; but this ſeems not 
to be true, at: leaſt ſo far as may be conjectured 
from both their Orations writ concerning the Crown : 
For neither of them hath mentioned any thing 
clearly or directly of it, as a Cauſe that ever came 
to Tryal. But let Others decide this Controverſy. 
Now it was evident even in the times of Peace, 
what Courſe Demoſthenes would ſteer in the Com- 
monwealth: For whatever was done by the Ma- 
cedonian he could not forbear finding fault with it; 
but upon all Occaſions was ſtirring up the People 
of Athens, and 3 them againſt hind: There- 
fore in the Court of Philip, no Man was ſo much 
talked of, or of ſo great Account as He: And 
when he came thither, one of the ten Embaſſadors, 
who were ſent into Macedonia, though All had Au- 
dience given them, yet his Speech was anſwered 
with -moſt Care and ExaQneſs: but in other Re- 


(1) This Oration was called} cis; the fourth, for having fed up 
api Taperpecbeins, de falsa\ the Athenians with the falſe hopes, 


Legatione, as Cicero has tranſlated] that the Thebaus would be de- 


the Title; wherein Demoſthenes ac-| ſtroyed, and the Phocians preferved. 


oung Man's Mother; though he never married 


although Idomeneus ſays, that Eſchines wanted only 


cuſeth Eſchines of many captital Both this Oration, and That of E, 


Crimes committed by him in that 
E.mbaſſy, on which he was ſent 
to oblige Philip to ſwear to the 
Articles of Peace. The firſt was 


for ſiding with Philocrates, who 
inſiſted, that the People of Phocts 


were not included in the Treaty ; 


the ſecond, for not requiring the 


Oath from Philip's Confederates, 
the Theſſalians; the third, for loi- 
tering on purpoſe on the Road, 
thar Philip might have time to per- 


form his Expedition againſt Pho- 


chines in anſwer to it, are till re- 
maining. But for as much as it 
was uncertain in Plutarch's time, 
whether they were ever ſpoken, 
We muſt not preſume to deter- 
mine upon the Queſtion. Ir is 
ſufficient to know that if That 
Cauſe ever did come to 2 Hearing, 
it could not be before the ſecond 
Year of the hundred and ninth 
Olympiad, when Demoſthenes was 
thirty nine Years old. > 


ſpects 
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ſpects Philip entertained him not ſo honourably as. 
the reſt, neither did he ſhew him the ſame Kind- 
neſs and Civility with which he applied himſelf to 
Eſchines and Philocrates: So that when the others 
commended Philip as an able Speaker, à beautiful 
Perſon, and a good Companion that could drink floutly y 
Demoſthenes could not forbear turning thoſe En- 
comiums into Burleſque. The Firſt, he ſaid, was 
the Quality of a Rhetorician, the Second of a Mo- 
man, and the laſt was the Property of à Spunge rather 
than a Prince. When Things looked towards a 
War, (Philip on the one ſide being not able to live 
in Peace, and the Athenians on the Other being 
ſtirred up by Demoſthenes) the firſt Action he pur 
them upon, was the reducing of Eubæa, which by 
the Treachery of the Governors was brought un- 
der Subjection ro Philip. To this Purpoſe, He 
having procured a Decree, they croſſed over thither 
and chaced the Macedonians out of the Ifland. The 
next was the Relief of the Byzantines and Perin- 
thians, with whom the Macedonians at that time 
made War. +He perſuaded the People to lay aſide 
their Enmity againſt thoſe Nations, to forget the 
Offences committed by them in the Wars with 
their Confederates, and to ſend them ſuch Suc- 
cours as ſaved and ſecured them. Not long after 
he undertook an Embaſſy to the Grecians, whom 
he ſollicited and ſo far incenſed againſt Philip, that 
(a few only excepted) he wrought them All into a 

eneral Inſurrection: So that beſides the Forces to 

e raiſed by the Cities, who were to bear their 
own Expences, there was an Army conſiſting of . 
fifteen thouſand Foot and two thouſand Horſe, and 
the Money to pay theſe Strangers was levied and 
brought in with great Chearfulneſs; but when the 
Allies deſired that their Contributions for the War 
might be aſcertain'd and ſtared, Crobylus 0 
| | (as 


rr 
(as Theopbraſtas ſayt) told them 3 (t) That" 
Mar could not ke kept to amy ſet Diet. Now was all 
Greece up in Arms, and in great Exp ettat ion what 
would be the Event of theſe Things. The — 4 
the Acbaians, the Corinthiaus, the Megarians, the 
Leucadians, and Cyrcyræans, their People, andtheit 
Cities: were all joined together in a League: But 
the hardeſt Tak Was yet behind left for Demeſthe· 
nes, to dra the Thebans into this Confederacy with 
the reſt. Their Country bordered next upon r- 
tica, they had great Forces for the War, and at 
that time they were accounted the beſt Soldiers of 
all Greece; but it was no caſie matter to make Them 
break with Philip, who by many good Offices had 
ſo lately obliged them in the Phocian War; eſpeci- 
ally conſidering the Quarrels and Diſputes between 
theſe rwo Cities, occalion'd f the nearnels of 
their Frontiers, and by frequent light -Skirmilhes 
on = ſides daily _—_ _ 5 1 But 
atter Philip, being now groen hi | d 
with his good Succeſs at Anphiſſa, had — a ſud- 
den ſurprized Elatæa, and poſſeſfed himſelf of Pho- 
cis, the Athenians were under a great Conſterna- 
tion, none durſt venture up into the Palpit, or 
knew what to fay, All were at a Loſs, and the 
whole Afſembly in a deep Silence and great Per- 
plexiry. In this Extremity of Affairs, Demeſſ be- 
nes was the only Man who appeared, adviſing to 
apply themſelves to the hi; and having other- 
ways encouraged the People, and (as his Manner 
was) raifed their Spirits up with Hopes, He, _ 
ſome others, was femt Eutbaffador to Thebes, 
oppoſe Him (as Mar ſias ſays) Philip allo ſent thi 
ther His Embaſſadors, Amyntas and ' Clearcbus two 


(1) Wat is a Tyrant, and, not | Crobylus alludes to the Subſiſtenct 
to be fed as one feeds 2 Slave. allo wyed to Slaves, which-was ane 


1 well obſerved. þ 2nd certain. 
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Macedonians, beſides Doachus, Theſſalut, and Thra- 
fdeus. Now upon Conſultation the\Thebans were 
well enough aware what fuited beſt with their 
own Intereft; but every one had before his Eyes 
the dreadful Calamities of War, and the Wounds 
they had lately received'av Phocis were ſtill remain= 
ing green and freſſi upon them. But ſuch was rhe 

Force and Power of our Orator, (as 'Theoporypus - 
tells us) that enkindling their Minds, and infſaming 
them with a Deſire of Glory, he took away their 
Sight, and caſt àa Miſt before all other Conſidera- 
tions; ſo that extinguiſhing in their Minds all Sen- 
timents of Fear, Prudence and Gratitude, | 
were raviſhed and tranſported by his 
by a Piece of Enthu 


m, and were inflamed with 
no other Deſires but what were great and honou- 
table. This fo famous an Enterprize, accompliſh- 


ed by an Orator, was thought ro be of ſuch great 
Conſequence, that Philip immediately ſent Heralds 
to treat and deſire a Peace. All Greece was unani- 
mouſly up in Arms. The Commanders in chief 
not only of Attica, but of Buotia, appliod them 
ſelves to Demoſthenes, and obſerved his Directions: 
He managed all the Aſſemblies, as well Thoſe of 
the Thebans, as of the Athenians : He was beloved 
both by the One and by the Other, and had the 
ſame Authority with Both. Neither was all this 
Reſpect ſhewed him without good Cauſe; for (as 
Theopompus had declared) it was no more than was 
decent and due to his Merit. But there was, it ſhould 
ſeem, ſome fatal Deſtiny in the Revolution of theſe 
Affairs, which, having determined to put a Period 
at this time to the Liberty of Greece, oppoſed and 
thwarted all their Actions; and by many Signs 
foretold what ſhould happen. Such were the dread- 
ful Predictions uttered by the Pythian Prieſteſs, 
and this old Oracle cited out of the Sibylls; 


The 
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The Battel fought at Thermodon, let me. wie 


An Eagle in the Air at Diſtance ſee:  __ 
Where They who overcome foal! mourn; and He 
Who conquers ſcarce ſurvive bis Victor. 
This Thermodon, they ſay, is a little River in our 
Country near Cheronea, which cmpricth it ſelf into 
Gephiſus : But we know none of that Name at this 
time, only we eonjecture that That which is now 
call'd Hæmon, and runs by the Temple of Hercules, 
where the Grecians were · encamped, might per- 
haps in thoſe Days be called Ther modon, and after 
the Fight, being filled with Blood and dead Bo- 
dies, upon this Occaſion (as we gueſs) might change 
its old Name for that which it now bears. Vet 
Duris ſays, that this Thermodon was no River, but 
that ſome of the Soldiers, as they were pitching 
their Tents, and digging Trenches about them, 
found a ſmall Marble Statue, which, by the In- 


carrying a wounded Amazon in his Arms. Concer» 
ning this Battel there was alſo another Oracle al- 


ledged. | 


Stay, Ravens, and expect the Fight at Thermodon, 
There will be Carcaſſes good Store to feed upon. | 


In fine, it is not eaſie to determine what there 
is of Truth in theſe Reports. But of Demoſthenes 
it is ſaid, that he had fo great Confidence in the 
Grecian Forces, and ſeeing the Courage and Reſo- 
lution of ſo many brave Men ready to engage the 
Enemy, grew ſo high and lofty, that he would by 
no means endure they ſhould give any Heed to Ora» 
cles, or hearken to Prophecies, but gave out that 


he ſuſpected even the Propheteſs her elf, (1) as if 


(1) Demoſthenes was a Perſon | thoſe Oraceles were the Suggelti- 


of too much Knowledge and Ex- ons of Paſſion or Iutereſt. 


perience, not to know that all 


x the 
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ſhe had been tamper'd with to ſpeak in Favour of 
Philip. The Thebans he put in mind of Epaminon- 
das, the Athenians of Pericles, who always took 
their own Meaſures and govern'd their Actions by 


Reaſon, looking upon ſuch Fopperies as a Pre- 


rence only for Cowardiſe. Thus far therefore De- 
moſthenes acquitted himſelf like a Man of Honour. 
But in the Fight, when it came to Blows, he did 
nothing honourable, nor were his Performances an 


way anſwerable to his Speeches. For deſerting his 


Poſt, and throwing down his Arms, he run awa 
moſt ſhamefully, and diſgraced, as Pytheas has well 
obſerved, the fine Device he had cauſed to be en- 
graven in Letters of Gold upon his Shield, To good 
Fortune. | 
In the mean time Philip, ſoon after the Victory, 
was ſo tranſported with Joy, that having drank to 
Exceſs, he grew extravagant, and inſulted over the 
Dead, ſo that ſtamping, and dancing, and raiſing 
his Voice to the Meaſures of his Feet, he ſung the 
firſt Words of Demoſthenes's Decree. Demoſthe- 
nes the Pæanean, Son of Demoſthenes, has decreed. 
(i) But when he came to Himſelf, and had well con- 
ſidered the dangerous Circumſtances he was lately un- 
der, he was ſtruck with Horror, reflecting upon the 
Strength and mighty Power of ſuch an Orator, who 
had enforced him, within the Compaſs ofa few Hours, 
to run the Hazard both of his Lite and Empire. His 
Fame alſo reached even to the Court of Per/ia,and the 
King ſent Letters to his Licutenants, commanding 
them to feed Demoſthenes with Money, and to make 
their chicf Application to Him, as the only Man 
of all the Græcians, who was beſt able to give Phi- 
lip a Diverſion, and to imploy his Forces nearer 


(1) He was moreover touched | truly heroick, Sir, Fortune has 
with a Saying of Demades the O- given Tow the Part of Agamem- 
rator, who was among the Priſo- | non, and You have been acting 
nert, and told him with a Liberty ! Thas of Therſites. | 


Vor. VII. A. a Home 
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Home in the Troubles of Greece. This afterwards 
came to the Knowledge of Alexander, by certain 


Letters of Demoſthenes, which he found at Sardis, 


and by other Papers of the Perſian Officers, ex- 


preſſing the vaſt Sums which had been given him. 


At this time, upon the ill Succeſs which now 
happened to the Grecians, Thoſe of the contrary 
Feftion in the Commonwealth fell foul upon De- 
3 and took this Opportunity to frame ſeve- 
ral Informations and Indictments againſt him. But 
the People not only acquitted him of theſe Accu- 
ſations, but continued towards him their former 
Reſpects, and as a Man that meant well, they re- 
ſtored him to the Management of their publick Af. 
fairs. Inſomuch, that when the Bones of Thoſe 
who had been ſlain at Chæronea were brought home 
to be ſolemnly interred, Demoſthenes was the Man 


they pitched on to make the Funeral Oration. By 


which they made it appear, as we are told by Theopom- 
pus (who magnifies them for their Behaviour on that 
Occafion) that they not only bore their Loſs with- 
out any Meanneſs or Dejection of Spirit; but that 
by the Honour and Reſpect ſhewn to their Coun- 


ſellor, it was plain they were no way diſſatisfled 


with the Counſels he had given them. The Speech 
therefore was ſpoken by Demoſthenes But in the 
Decrees which were paſſed afterwards, he would not 
ſuffer them to bear his Name in the Title, but made 
Uſe of his Friends one after another; for he look- 
ed upon his own Genius as unfortunate and inau- 
ſpicious; till at length he took Courage again after 
the Death of Philip, who did not long out- live 
his Victory at Chæronea. And this it From was 
that which was foretold in the laſt Verſes of the 
Oracle. ; 


Where They who overcome ſhall mourn, and B. 
Who conquers ſcarce ſurvive his Pictory. 


7 Demoſthenes 


Damoſſ bones bad ſecret Intelligeneg of the Death 
of Philip; and laying hold of this Opportunity to 
epoſſeſs the People with Courage, and better 
Ho s for the future, he came into the Aſſembly. 
N chearful Countenance, pretending to have. - 
ſen a Viſion, from whence the Athenians were to 
expect ſome great Matters; and not long after ar- 
rived the Meſſengers, who brought the News of 
Philip's Death : No ſooner bad the People received 
it, but immediately they offered Sacrifice to the 
Gods and decreed a Crown to Pauſanias, who had 
ſlain him. | 


— 


At the ſame time Demoſthenes appeared publickly 
in a rich Habit, with a Chaplet on his Head, tho? 
it were but the ſeventh Day after the Death of his 
Daughter, as it is ſaid by Eſchines, who upbriids 
bim upon this Account, and rails at him as one yoid 
of natural Affection towards his Children; wheres 
as indeed he has by this means rather betrayed. Hinf- 
ſelf rp be of a poor, low Spirit, and effeminate 
Mind, while he ſeems to make immoderate Grief 
and Lamentation the only ſigns of a gentle and 
compaſſionate Nature, and to condemn Thoſe who 
bear ſuch Accidents with more Temper and leſs 
Paſſion. For my own part, I cannot fay that the 
Behaviour of the Atbenians on this Occaſion was 
any way decent or honourable, ro crown them- 
ſelves with Garlands, to ſacrifice to the Gods, 
and All for the Death of a Prince, who in the 
midſt of his Succeſs and Victories, when they were 
a conquered People, had uſed Them with ſo much 
Clemency and Humanity; for it was a practice 
both unworthy and baſe to make him free of their 
Ciry, and to honour him while he lived; and yer 
as ſoon as he fell by Treaſon, to ſer nd Bounds to 
their Joy, to inſult over him when dead, and to 
fing triumphant Songs of Victory, as if by their 
own Valour they had vanquiſhed him. I muſt needs 


Aaz com- 
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commend the Carriage of Demoſthenes z who leaving 
vain Tears and Lamentations to the Women, made 
it his Buſineſs to do That which he thought 'moſt 
rofitable for the Common-wealth. And I think 
it the Duty of Him, who would be accounted to 
have a Soul truly Valiant, and fit for Government, 
to ſtand always firm to the common Good, and 
neglecting his own private Calamities and Affairs, 
when they come into Competition with the Pub- 
lick, to maintain the Dignity of his Character and 
Station; much more than good Actors, who re- 
preſent the Perſons of Kings and Tyrants: and yet 
Theſe, we ſee, when they either laugh or weep on 
the Stage, do not follow their own Inclinations, 
but obſerve that Decorum in their Actions which 
the Subject 1 Moreover, if we ought not 
to leave the Unfortunate overwhelm'd with Sor- 
row, but to uſe ſome ſuch Speeches as may alle- 
viate their Afflictions, and divert their Minds with 
more pleaſing Objects (as we uſe to adviſe Thoſe 
who are troubled with ſore Eyes, to withdraw their 
Sight from bright and offenſive Colours, to Green, 
= thoſe of ſofter Mixture;) from whence can a 
Man furniſh himſelf with better Arguments of Con- 
ſolation for the Afflictions of his Family, than 
by endeavouring to attemper and allay his own pri- 
vate Misfortunes with the good Succeſs and Reco- 
very of his Country out of publick Calamities; 
that ſo the better Fortune of the One may in ſome 
meaſure obſcure and conceal the ill Circumſtances 

of the Other. | | 

I have been the larger in this Digreſſion, becauſe 
I obſerve in a Speech of Eſcbines upon this Subject, 
that he endeavours to move and ſoften the Minds 
of the People with Womaniſh Pity and Commiſe- 
ration. — 4211 
But now to return to my Narrative: The Cities 
ol Greece, by the Inſtigation of Demoſibenes, once 
2 more 
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more conſpired together to make another. Inſurre- 
ction. The Thebans, whom he had provided with 
Arms, ſet upon their Garriſon, and flew many of 


them; the Athenians made Preparations: to join 


their Forces with them; Demoſthenes beſtirred him- 


ſelf in the Pulpit, and writ Letters to the Per/ian 


Officers, who commanded under the King in 4a, 
inciting them to make War from thence upon the 
Macedonian; (1) calling him a Child, @ ſecond Mar- 
gytes: But, as ſoon as Alexander had ſettled Affairs 
in his own Country, and came Himſelf in Perſon 
with his Army into Beotja, the Courage of the 
Athenians abated, and Demoſthenes grew cold: So 
that the poor Thebans being thus deſerted, and be- 
trayed by them; were forced to give him Battel a- 
lone, and by this means loſt their City. Hereupon 
the People of Athens were all in an Uproar, and in 
great Perplexity reſolved to ſend Ambaſſadors to A 
lexander : Amongſt Others they made choice of 
Demoſthenes for One; but his Heart failing him for 
fear of the King's Anger, he returned back from 
Citheron, and left the Embaſſy. In the mean time, 
Alexander ſent to Athens, requiring ten of their 
Orators to be deliver'd up to him, as Idomeneus and 
Thuris have reported; but as the moſt and beſt Hi- 
ſtorians ſay, he demanded theſe eight only; Demo- 


ftbenes, Polyeuftus, Epbialtes, Lycurgus, Myrocles, 


Damon, Calliſthenes, and Charidemus. It was upon 
this Occaſion, that Demoſthenes related to them the 


'Fable wherein the Sheep are ſaid to deliver up their 


(i) Margytes was a Perſon, who | ſthenes could not poſſibly have 
had the Knowledge of many things, | made uſe of a better Compariſon 
but took them All by the wrong | to expoſe Alexander. Bur could 
Handle. Homer wrote a Poem | the King's Licutenants in Aſia 
upon him, wherein he deſcribes | be ſuppoſed to know what was 
him as a Fellow good for nothing, | meant by the Word Margytes ? 
becauſe he wanted that Diſcretion | They did, without doubt; for 
which teaches a Man to make a| Homer was as well known in 4 
right uſe of his Talents. Demo | ſta, as in Greece, 
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Dogs to the Wolves; comparing Himſelf and the 
other Orators ro the Dogs who watch over and 


fight for rhe Sheep, and Alexander he compared to 


the Wolf. Befides which, he farther rold them, 
That as we ſee Corn- Merchants fell their whole Stock 


by a few Grains of Wheat, which they carry into the 


Market in a Diſh, as a ſtall Sample of the veſt; fo 
Tou, by delivering up Us, who are but a few, do at the 
ſame time unawares ſurrender up your ſelves to the E. 
nemy. Theſe things we find thus related in the 
Hiſtory of Ariſtobulus the Caſſintriah. — 

The Athenians were now deliberating, and at 4 
lofs what ro do, when Demades, having agreed with 
the Perſons whom Alexander had demanded, for 
five Talents, undertook to go Ambaſſador, and to 
intercede with the King for them; and whether it 


. Was that he relied on his Friendſhip and Kindneſs, 


or that he hoped to find him ſatiated, as a Lion 
zlutted with Slaughter, he prevailed with him both 

o pardon the Men, and to be reconciled to their 
Ciry, Upon the departure of Alexander, the Fac: 
tion of Demades grew in great Power and Autho- 
rity z but Demoſthenes was quite under the Hatches. 
He began indeed to make ſome Figure again, when 
Agis the ok of Lacedæmon appeared at the Head 
of a potent Army in Attica; but the Athenians re- 
fuſed ro join with the Spartans, and Agis being 


ſoon after killed in a Battel with Antigonus, where- 


in the Spartans were overthrown, Demoſthenzs's Inz 
tereſt ſunk again to nothing. 
() Ar this time it was that the Indictment a- 
gainſt Creſipbon, concerning the Crown, was brought 
| . ro 
(i) Demoſthenes having at his | Eſchines jealous of this Honour 
own Charge rebuilt the Walls of |conferred on his Rival, arraigned 
Athens, the People, in Teſtimony ſthe Decree, and the Cauſe was 


of their Grafirude, honoured him | managed with the greateſt Nicety 
with a Crown of Gold, in vertae and Judgment on both ſides, but 


of a Decree prepared by Creſphon. tin the End Demoſthenes carried — 


- AO 
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to Tryal. The Action was commenced a little be- 
fore the Battel in Cheronea, when Charondas was 
Archon, but it came not to Sentence till about ten 
Years after, Ariſtopbon being then Archon. Never 
was any publick Cauſe more celebrated than This; 
both for the Fame of the Orators, and for the ge- 
nerous Courage of the Judges, who, tho' at that 
time the Accuſers of Demoſbenes were Men of the 
greateſt Power, and ſupported by the Favour of 
the Macedomans, yet would not give Judgment a- 
gainſt him, but acquitted him ſo honourably, that 
Eſchines (1) had ſcarce the fifth part of their Suf- 
frages on his Side. He, with good reaſon, was ſo 
aſhamed of his Succeſs, that he immediately left 
the City, and ſpent the reſt of his Life in teaching 
Rhetorick in the Iſland of Rhodes, and upon the 
Continent in Jonia. 19 

It was not long after This, (2) when Harpalus 


quitted the Service of Alexander, and fled out of 


Afia to Athens. He was conſcious to himſelf of 
many lewd Practices occaſioned by his Luxury, and 
feared the King, who was now grown terrible 
eyen to his beſt Friends. Yet this Man had no 


by the pure dint of Eloquenc. |extravagant Rate, debauching ſome 
His Oration de Corona is {till re- | of the beſt Families in the Town, 
maining among his Works, and is | and plunging himſelf headlong in · 
allowed by All to be a moſt per- to all ſorts of Immodeſty and Un- 
fe& Maſterpiece, cleanneſs. After he had in this 

(1) This was a very ignomint- | manner ſpent and conſumed the 


ous Circumſtance; if the Accuſer 


Lad not one entire Moiety of the 


Votes, and a Fifth of the Other, 
he was fined a thouſand Drachmas. 

(2) Alexander bad committed 
the Charge of his Revenue and 
Treaſure in Babylon to Harpalns, 
who fancying to himſelf thar 
That Prince would never return 
from his Expedition into India. 
fell into a very intemperate diſor- 
derly way of Life, living at a high 


greateſt Part of the Wealth that 
had been entruſted to him he un- 
derſtood that Alexander was upon 
his Return, and that he ſeverely 
puniſhed as many of his Deputies 
and Licutenants as had been un- 
faithful in their Offices. Where- 
fore to avoid being called to Ac - 
count for his Behaviour, he made 
a Purſe of ſive thouſand Talents, 


raiſed a Body of fix thouſand Men, 
and retired to Attias. 


Aa 4 ſooner 
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ſooner addreſſed himſelf ro the People, and delivered 
up his Goods, his Ships, and Himſelf to their Diſ- 

oſal, but the other Orators of the Town had their 

yes quickly fixed upon his Money, and came in to 
his Aſſiſtance, perſuading the Athenians to receive 
and protect their Suppliant. But Demoſthenes at firſt 
gave advice to chaſe him out of the Country, and 
to beware leſt they involved their City in a Warup- 
on ſo unneceſſary and unjuſt an occaſion. Yet ſome 
few Days after, as they were raking an Account of 
the Treaſure, Harpalus perceiving how much he 
was pleaſed with the King's Cup, and how curi- 
ouſly he ſurveyed the Sculpture and Faſhion of it, he 
defired him to poize it in his Hand, and conſider 
the weight of the Gold. Demoſthenes being amazed 
to feel how heavy it was, asked him what Price it 
would come for? To you, Sir, ſaid Harpalus with 
a ſmiling Countenance, it ſhall come with twenty 
Talents. And preſently after, when Night drew 
on, he ſent him the Cup with ſo many Talents. 
This Harpalys it ſeems was a Perſon of good skill 
to diſcern a Man's Covetouſneſs by the Air of his 
Countenance, and from the pleaſant Caſt of his 


Eyes to diſcover his Nature. For in ſhort Demo- 


ſthenes could not reſiſt the Temptation, but re- 
ceiving the Preſent (1) like a Garriſon into his 
Houſe, he was overcome, and wholly ſurrendered 
himſelf up to the Intereſt of Harpalus. The next 
Day he came into the Aſſembly with his Neck 
ſwath'd about with Wool and Rollers, and when 
they called on him to riſe up and ſpeak, he made 
Signs as if he had loſt his Voice. 
turning the Matter to Ridicule, ſaid that certainly 


(1) This is a fine Expreſſion. | jection. What He faith of our 
Fpietus,tefore Plutarch. had told | Deſires Plutarch has juſtly applied 
us that our Deſires were 2 Garri- | tro the Object of them, when 
ſon, that maintained themſelves in | once we have given it Entrance, 
our Hearts, and kept us in Sub-1 and received it, 


the 


Bur the Wits 
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4 fimple but filver Sguinzy. And ſoon after the Peo- 
ple being ſenſible of the Bribery, grew angry, and 
would not ſuffer him to ſpeak, or make an Apo- 
logy for Himſelf, but run him down with Noiſe. 
Whereupon a certain Droll ſtood up, ſaying, O 
ye Men of Athens, What, will you not hear the 
King's Cup-bearer? So at length they baniſhed Har- 
palus out of the City; and fearing leſt they ſhould 
be called ro Account for the Treaſure which the 
Orators had purloined, they made a ſtrict enquiry, 
going from Houſe to Houſe; only they would not 


. 7 


ſuffer the Officers to ſearch the Houſe of Callicles 


the Son of Arrenidas, who was newly married, 


out of reſpect, as Theopompus writes, to the 
Bride. Bur Demoſthenes oppoſed the Inquiſiti- 
on, and preferred a Decree to refer the Buſineſs 
to the Court of Areopagus, and to puniſh Thoſe 
whom they ſhould find guilty. But He himſelf 


being one of the firſt whom the Court condemned, 


when he came to the Bar, was fined fifty Talents, 


and committed to Priſon; where, out of Shame 
of the Crime for which he was condemned, and 
through the -weakneſs of Body, growing ſoon im- 
patient and weary of his Confinement, with the 
Privity of Some, and by the Connivance of Others 
of his Keepers, he made his Eſcape. 

He had not fled far from the City, when finding 
that he was purſured by ſome of thoſe Citizens 
who had been his Adverſaries, he endeavour'd to 
hide himſelf. But when they called him by his 
Name, and coming up nearer to him, deſired he 
would accept from them ſome Money, which they 
had brought from home, as a ſmall Proviſion for 


(1) The Wits at Athens forged | nifies a Squinzey. But Our Lan- 


the Word *Apyvozſyn, by which | guage will not admit ot ſuch a 
they meant a Silver Squimæy, from | Turn, 


the Word guydſyn, which fig- . 
18 
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his Journey, and to that Purpoſe only had followed 


bim; when they intreated him to take Courage, 
and without Paſſion to bear up agaioſt his Misfor- 


tune; he burſt out _ much ter Lamenta- 
tion; ſaying, (1) But how is it poſſible for me to ſups 
port my lf vader ſo beavy an Afliction, fince I am 
forced to Teave a City where wwe meet with Enemies of 
more Compaſſion and Generoſity, than is to be found in 


Friends elſewbere ? The Truth is, he bore his Ba- 


niſhment after an unmanly Faſhion, fercling for the 


moſt part in Æęina and Trezexe, and with Tears in 
his Eyes looking towards the Country of Attica. 
Inſomuch that there remain upon Record ſome 
Sayings of His, no way ſuitable to that Generoſuy 
and Bravery with which he uſed to expreſs him- 
ſelf, when he had the Management of the Com- 
mon-wealth. For as he was — out of the 


City, it is reported, that he lifted up his Hands 


(1) This Saying has been attri- 
buted to Eſchines, and with ſuch 
Circumſtances as are ſtill more to 
the Honour of Demoſthenes, For 
is ſaid that when Eſchines was 
caſt in the Cauſe about the Crown, | 
where he had not a fifth Part of 
the Judges on his Side, and with- 
drew from Athens in order to re- 
tire to Rhodes, Demo fol- 
lowed him on Horſeback, and that 
Eſchines at the Sight of him gave 
" Himſelt for loſt; but that Demo- 
henes, as ſoon as he had over- 
taken him, accoſted him like a: 
generous Friend, and preſented 
him with a Talent to enable him 
the better to ſupport bimfelf in 
his Retirement, and that ther 
Eſchines returned him this hand- 
fome Anſwer or Acknowledge- 
ment, How is it poſſible for me, 
&c. I wiſh for the Honour of 


true; for it is much more glori- 
ons to be the Author of, a fine 
Action, than of a fine Saying. But 
if That had been the Caſe, Pla- 
* yr —— forgotten it. 
t is a Particulari 
no credible Authotity. It * 
where to be found but in Photius 
Collection; and fuch Authors 
ought to be read with Caution, 
for want of Memory or ſome« 
thing elſe makes them jumble 
things together, that have no Re- 
lation to one Another. - It is true, 
that in the Lives of the ten 'Ort- 
tors, Plutqrch ſaith Demoſthents 
followed Eſchines, comforted him, 
and made him a Prefent of a Ta- 
lent, but he adds no farther. And 
foraſmuch as he makes no men- 
tion of it in this Place, I am in- 
clined to believe that He is not the 
Author of thoſe Lives of the O 


Demoſthenes that this Account was 


rators, 
towards 
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towards the Acropolis, and faid, O Lady Minerva, 
how is it that thou tateſt Deligbi in three ſuch fierce 
untractable Beaſts, the Owl, the Dragon, and the 
People ? The young Men who came to viſit and 
converſe with him, he deterred from medling with 
State- Affairs, telling them, that if at fir ſt two Ways 


had been propoſed to him, the one leading to the Pulpit 


and the Aſſembly, the other direfily tending to Deſtru- 

ſtion, and bt could have foreſeen the many Evils which 

attend Thoſe who deal in publick Buſineſs, ſuch as 

Fears, Envies, Calumnies, and Contentions, be would 

tory have taken That which led ſtrait on to bis 
eatn. 

But now whilſt Demoſthenes was in this kind of 
Baniſhment happened the Death of Alexander. And 
the Erætians were once again up in Arms, encou- 
raged by the brave Attempts of Leoftbenes, who 
was then drawing a Circumvallation about Anti- 


pater, whom he held cloſe beſieged in Lamia. Py- 


tbeas therefore the Orator, and Cailimedon of Cara- 
bia, fled from Athens, and joyning themſelves with 
Auti pater, went about with his Friends and Am- 
baſſadors to keep the Grecians from revolting and 
taking Part with the Athenians. But on the other 
fide, Demoſthenes" aſſociating himſelf with the Am- 


baſſadors that came from Athens, uſed his utmoſt 


endeayours, and gave them his beſt Aſſiſtance, in 
perſuading the Cities to fall unanimouſly upon the 
Macedonians, and to drive them out of Greece. Phi- 
larchus ſays, that in Arcadia there happened ſuch a 
Rencounter between Pytheas and Demoſtbenes, as 
came at laſt vo downright railing, while the One 
pleaded for the Macedonians, and the Other for the 
Gracians, Pytheas is reported to have ſaid, that as 
we always ſuppoſe there is ſome Diſeaſe in the Family 
in which they bring Aſſes Milk; ſo where-ever there 
comes an Embaſſy from Athens, that City muſt needs 
be indiſpoſed; and that Demoſthenes retorted the 

| | Compa- 
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Compariſon * him, by ſaying, That as Ads Milk 
7 


is never carried into a Houſe but 10 reſtore it to Health, 
ſo the Athenians never ſend their Ambaſſadors to any 
City but on purpoſe to cure the Diſtempers, with which 
it is afflifted. The People of Athens were ſo taken 
with the ſmartneſs of this Repartee, that they im- 
mediately paſſed a Decree for recalling him, which 
was drawn up by Damon the Præanian, Coulin- 
German to Demoſthenes. They ſent him a Ship to 


'/Egina, and he landed at the Haven of Pires, 


where he was met, and joyfully received by all the 
Citizens, not ſo much as an Archon or Prieſt ſtay- 
ing behind. And Demetrius the Magneſian ſays, that 
he lifred up his Hands towards Heaven, and bleſſed 
this Day of his happy Return, as far more honou- 
rable than that of Alcibiades; ſince He was recalled 
by his Countrymen, not through any Force or 

onſtraint put upon them, but by their own good 
Will and free Inclinations. There remained only 
his pecuniary Fine, which according to Law could 
not be remitted by the People. But they found 
out a Way to elude the Law. It was a Cuſtom 
with them to allow a certain Quantity of Silver to 
Thoſe who were to furniſh and adorn the Altar for 
the Sacrifice of Jupiter Softer. This Office for that 
turn they beſtowed on Demoſthenes, and for the 


Performance of it ordered him fifty Talents, the 
very Sum in which he was condemned. But he 


did not long enjoy his Country after his Return, 
for the Greeks were entirely ruined ſoon after. 
They loſt the Bartel at Cranon in September; the 
Garriſon entered into Munychia the October follo w- 


ing, and in November Demoſthenes dicd after this 


Manner. 

Upon the Report that Antipater and Craterus 
were coming to Athens, Demoſthenes with his Party 
rook their Opportunity to eſcape privily out of the 
City; but at the Inſtance of Demades they were 
2 con- 
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DE MOS THENEsS. 
condemned by the People. They diſperſed them - 
ſelves, flying Some to one Place, Some to Another: 
And Anti pater ſent about his Soldiers into all Quar- 
ters to apprehend them. Archias was their Ca 
tain, and was thence called u e , or the 
Exile-Hunter. He was a Thurian born, and is re- 
ported to have been an Actor of Tragedies; and 


38 


they ſay that Polus of Agina, the beſt Actor of his 


time, was his Scholar; but Hermippus reckons Ar- 
chias among the Diſciples of Lacritus the Orator; 
and Demetrius ſays, he ſpent ſome time with Anax- 
imenes. This Archias finding Hyperides the Orator, 
Ariſtonicus of Marathon, and Himereus the Brother 
of Demetrius the Phalerean at Ægina, he took them 
by Force out of the Temple of Ajax, whither they 
were fled for ſafety, and ſent them to Antipater 
then at Cleone, where they were all pur to Death. 


It is ſaid farther, that he cauſed Ayperides's Tongue 


to be cut out. Being informed that Demoſthenes 
had taken Sanctuary in the Temple of Neptune in 
Calabria, he croſſed over thither in ſome light Veſ- 
ſels, and as ſoon as he had landed with ſome Thra- 
cian Spear-men that came with him, he endea- 
voured to perſuade Demoſthenes to accompany him 
to Antipater, aſſuring him that he ſhould meer with 
no hard Uſage from him. But Demoſthenes, in his 


Sleep the Night before, had an odd unuſual Dream: 


It ſcemed to him that he was acting a Tragedy, 


and contended with Archias for the Victory; and 


though he acquitted himſelf well, and gave good 
Satisfaction to the Spectators, yer for want of bet- 
ter Furniture and Proviſion for the Stage, he loſt 
the Day. Wherefore as Archias was diſcourſing to 
him with many Expreſſions of Kindneſs, he fate 
ſtill in the ſame Poſture, and looking up ſtedfaſtly 
upon him, O Archias, ſaid he, I was never much 
taken with your Action heretofore, and now I am as 
little moved by your Promiſes. Archias beginning at 
This 
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This to grow angry and to threaten him; Now, ſaid 
Demoſibenes, thou [peakeſe like the Oracle of Mages 
don; before thou didft but ad @ Part. Therefore for- 
bear only a little, while I write a Word or two bam 
to my Family. Having thus ſpoken he withdrew 
himſelf farther into the 'Temple, and taking ſome 
Paper, as if he meant to write, he put the Quill 
into his Mouth, and biting it, as he was wont to 
do when he was thoughtful or writing, he held it 
there for ſome time. Then he bowed down his 
Head and covered it. The Soldiers who ſtood at 
the Door ſuppoſing all This to proceed from Puſil- 
lanimity, and Fear of Death, in deriſion called him 
effeminate, faint- hearted Coward. And Archias 


drawing near, deſired him to rife up, and repeating 


the fame kind TP he had ſpoken before, he 
once more promiſed him to make his Peace with 
Antipater. But Demoſthenes percciving that now 
the Poiſon had pierced and ſeized his Vitals, un- 
covered his Head, and fixing his Eyes upon Archias, 
(1) Now, ſaid he, as ſoon as you pleaſe you may aft 
the Part of Creon in the Tragedy, and caft out this 
Body of mine unhuried: But, continued he, turning 
towards the Altar, O gracious Neptune, J, for my 
own Part, while 1 am yet alive, ariſe up and 

out of this ſacred Place without profaning it, but An- 
tipater and the Macedonians have not left ſo much as 
thy Temple unpolluted, but bave defiled it by my Death: 
After he had thus ſpoken and deſired to be held up, 
becauſe already he began to tremble and ſtagger, as 
he was going forward, and paſſing by the Altar, 
3 own, and with a Groan gave up the 

oft. 


(1) Demoſthenes alludes here to j commands his Corps to be 22 


gene of Sophocles, wherein he for- . 
bids them to bury Polynices, and OB 
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DEMOSTHENEsS. 
. ;fo'faith that he took the Poiſon out of a Quill, | 


as we have ſhewn before. Bur Pappus a certain 
Hiftorian (whoſe Hiſtory was recovered by Her- 
mippus) ſays, that as he fell near the Altar, there 
was found in his Paper this Beginning only of a 
Letter and nothing more, s to Antipater. 
The Suddennefs of his Death was much wondred 
at, and the Thracians who the Doors re- 
ported that he took the Poiſon into his Hand out 
of a Rags and put it in his Mouth, and that t 
imagined it had been Gold which he ſwallowed. 
But the Maid that ſerved him, being examined by 
the Followers of Archias, affirmed that he had 
worn it in a Bracelet for a long time as an Amulet. 
And Eratofthenes Himſelf fays, that he kept the Pois 
ſon tn an hollow Ring, and that Ring was the 
Bracelet which he wore about his Arm. Many and 
various are the Reports of Thoſe who have writ 
concerning this Matter, which it is no way need- 
ful ro recount: Yet I muſt not omit what is 
faid by Democharis, an intimate Acquaintance of 
Demoſthenes, who is of Opinion, (1) it was not by 
the Help of Poiſon that he met with ſo ſudden and 
eaſie a Death; bur that by the ſingular Favour and 
Providence of the Gods he was thus reſcued from 
the barbarous Cruelty of the Macedonians. He died 
the ſixteenth of November, (2) the very Day on 
which the Women celebrate the moſt ſolemn and 


(i) Democharis was for doing 
an Honour to the Memory of De- 
moſthenes in two ReſpeQts; the 
firſt was in clearing him from the 
Scandal of Self-murder, and the 
other in magnifying the Gagular 
Favour of the Gocs, who removed 
him ſo ſeaſonably, and ſecured 
him from the Cruelty of Anti- 


| tiog from Morning 


a Feſtival inſtituted in Honour of 
Ceres. It began the fourteenth of 
November, Pyanep/io*, and ended 
the ei th. The middle Day 
of the Feſtival, which was 
the third, and ccnſcquently the 
ſixteenth of the Month, was 
the Day the greateſt Mor- 
tification, for they ſpent it in fa- 
till Night. 


1 The Athenias Matrons an- 
nually celebrated the Tbeſmophoria, 


and it is of this third Day Plutarch 
ſpeaks in this Place. 
mournful 
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mournful Ceremonies of the Theſinaphoria, and faſt 
all Day in the Temple of C ere. 
Soon after his Death the People of Athens. be- 
ſtowed on him ſuch Honours as he had deſerved. 
They erected his Statue in Braſs; they decreed 


that the eldeſt of his Family ſhould be maintained 


in the Prytaneum; and on the Baſe of his Statue 
was ingraven this famous Inſcription: 


I with the Wiſdom of thy Mind 
An equal Courage had been join'd, 
Greece ne'er bad ſuffer'd ſo great Harms, 
. Enjlav'd by Macedonians Arms. : 


They who ſay Demoſthenes Himſelf was the Author 


of theſe Verſes, and that he made them in Cala- 


bria, juſt before he took the Poiſon, talk at Ran- 
dom, and are not to be regarded. ' 

I muſt here mention an Adventure which hap- 
pened in my time a little before I went to Athens. 
A Soldier being ſummoned to appear before his 
ſuperior Officer, and to anſwer an Accuſation 
brought againſt him, put that little Gold which 
he had into the Hands of Demoſt henes's Statue: 
The Fingers of this Statue were folded one within 
another, and near it grew a ſmall Plane-Tree; 
from which many Leaves (either accidentally blown 
thither by the Wind, or placed ſo on purpoſe by 
the Man himſelf) falling together, and lying round 
about the Gold, concealed it for a long time. At 
length the Soldier returned, and finding his Trea- 
ſure entire, the fame of this Accident was ſpread 
abroad: And many of the Wits upon this Occaſion 
trove to vindicate Demoſthenes from Corruption, 
in ſeveral Epigrams which they made on the fame 
Subject. „ 

As for Demades, he did not long enjoy the New 
Honours he had lately gotten; Divine Vengeance 
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for the Death of Demoſthenes purſuing him into 
Macedonia; where he was juſtly put to Death b 

Thoſe very People Whom he had fo baſely flatter- 
ed. They were weary of him before, bur at this 
time the Guilt he lay under was manifeſt and un- 
avoidable: For ſome of his Letters were intercept- 
ed, in which he had encouraged Perdiccas to fall 
upon Macedonia, and to fave the Græcians; who, 
he ſaid, hung only by an old rotten Thread, (meaning 
Antipater.) Of This he was accuſed by Dizarchus 
the Corinthian, and Caſſander was ſo inraged, that 
he firſt ſlew his Son in his Boſom, and then gave 
order for His Execution. Thus by woful Experi- 
ence, and his own moſt fad Misfortunes, he was at 


e Wicogrh convinced, That Traitors, who make ſale of 
. Wiber Country, ſell themſelves firſs of all. A Truth 


. Ewbich Demoſthenes had often foretold him, and 
which He would never believe. Thus, Sofius, you 
have the Life of Demoſtbenes, from ſuch Paſſages 
33 we have either read or heard concerning him. 
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Marcus Tullius Cicero 


IT is generally ſaid, that Helvia, the Mo- 
ther of Cicero, was both well Born, and 
lived in good Faſhion, but of his Fs. 
le 75 ther nothing is reported, but in ex- 
F treams, For whilſt (1) Some would hare 
him the Son of a Fuller, and educated in that 


Trade, Others reduee the Original of his Fx 


(1) This was the Calymny of 
Q. Calenus. Dion. Lib. xvi. Ci 
cero in his ſecond Book de Legibus 
tells us, that his Father M. Tullius 
being in an ill State of Health re- 
tired to his Country Scat at Arpi- 
num, where he applied himſelt 
wholly to his Studies. Cicero was 
Forty thres Years old when his 
Father died. He was born before 
the Deach of his Grandfather M. 
Twilias Cicero, of Whom he faith 
in his third Book de Legibus, that 
he was a Perſon of great Probity, 


| and that he conftantly oppoſed l. 


Gratidius tho' he was married to 
his Siſter. He it was who wi 
the Author of chat Saying men- 
timed by Cicero in the ſecond Boe 
de Oyatire Our People, faith be, 
are like the Syrims, whom we tx 
poſe to Sale in the Market ; He # 
mong them who knows moſt Greek 
is the greateſt Knave, How can it 
be imagined that the Son of ſuch 
a Man ſhould be brought up in 
Fuller's Shop ? 
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M.T. CIGEREC , 

mily to (t) Tullus Attius, an illuſtrious King of the 
Volſci : Howſoever He, who Firſt of that Houſe 
was ſurnamed Cicero, ſeems to have been a Perſon 


worthy to be remembered; becauſe They who ſuc- 


ceeded him did not only not reje& but were fond 
of that Name, tho? vulgarly made a Matter of Re- 
proach. For the Latins call a Vetch Cicer, and æ 
flat Excreſcence in the reſemblance of a Vetch on 
the tip of his Noſe, gave him the Surname. of 
„„ * | 

But This Cicero, - whoſe Story I am writing, 
when ſome of his Friends adviſed him to lay aſide 
or change that Name when he firſt ſtood for a 
wert Office, and engaged in Affairs of State, an- 
wered them with a great deal of Spirit and Con- 
fidence, That he would make it his utmoſt Endeavour 
to render the Name 4 Cicero more glorious than That 
of the Scauri and Catulli; and therefore when be- 


ing Queſtor of Sicily he had made an Oblation of 


Silver Plate to the Gods, and had inſcribed there- 
on the Initial Letters of his two Names Marcus 
and Tullius, inſtead of the Third he jocoſely com- 


manded the Artificer to engrave the Figure of X - 


Vetch inſtead of Cicero. Theſe things are related 
of his Name. | 3 

Of Ciceros Birth it is reported, that his Mother 
was delivered without Pain or Labour, on (2) the 
Third of the Nones of January, that Day on which at 
preſent the Magiſtrates of Rome Pray and Sacrifice 
for the Emperor; it is ſaid alſo that a Spectre ap- 
peared to his Nurſe, and foretold the Child ſhe 
then ſuckled ſhould afterwards become a great Be- 


(1) Thus it ought to be read. f (2) He was born in the fix hun- 
and not Tullius Appius, as it ſtands ire4 and forty ſeventh Year of 
in the Text. |! his Tullus Attins | Rome, one hundred and four Years 
was the Perſon to whom Coriola- | before the Birth of our Saviour. 
m retired in bis Baniſhment, al- | Pompey was born in the fame” 
moſt four hundred Years before | Year. 
the Birth of Cicero. 
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neſit to the Roman State; which things would 


otherwiſe have appeared Dreams and Trifles, had he 


not Himſelf ſoon demonſtrated the Truth of the 
Prediction, for when he came to the Age of going 
to School, he was of ſuch eminent Pregnancy, a 
had ſuch Fame and Glory amongſt the Boys, that 
their Fathers would often viſit the School, that 
they Themſelves might behold Cicero, and be Eye- 
Witneſſes of that Quickneſs and Aptneſs in Learn- 
ing for which he was ſo much celebrated; but the 
Tuder ſort were angry with their Children, to ſee 
them, as they walked together, receive Cicero with 
feſpect into the middle place. 

He was born as Plato would have the Scholar- 
like and Philoſophical Temper to be, for he was 
diſpoſed to all manner of Learning, and neglectful 
of no Art or Science, but at firſt had a more pe- 
culiar Propenſity to Poetry, (1) and there is a Poem 
ſtill extant, made by him when a Boy, in Tetra- 
meter Verſe, called Pontius Glaucus. 

In progreſs of time, applying himſelf more ge- 
nerally to thoſe Studies, he became not only an cx- 
cellent Orator, (2) but alſo one of the moſt emi- 

| nent 


600 Eſchylus wrote a Tragedy Apes ſince it was loſt. He wrote 


upon this Glaucus, who had been | alſo another Poem, in three Books, 
a celebrated Fiſher, and one day | upon his own Conſulate, which it 
af ter eating of a certain Herb he | loſt likewiſe. But when he calls 
jumpt into the Sea, and became af him the moſt eminent among the 
Sea God. Ciceros Poem upon the] Roman Poets, That Encomium 
fame Subject, which was extant | muſt be confined to the Age 
in the days of Plutarch, is now | wherein be lived, without ftretch- 
loſt. | ing it farther; for Ciceronever was 
(2) He tranſlated Aratus into | thought preferable, nor indeed e- 
Verſe at the Age of Seventeen ; qual to Plautus, Terence, Afranins, 
and wrote a Poem, in which he | and ſome Others. As for the Poets 
celebrated the Actions of Marius, | his Cotemporzries, unleſs we had 
and which was ſo much eſteemed | ſeen his Poems we cannot judge 
that Scevola ſaid it would live to an | whether he deſerves to be prefer- 
infinite Number of Ages, caneſcet | red to Catullus, Varro, and Lucre- 
Saciis inrumeratilil us; but therein | tins, There is now remaining no 
he was deccived, ler it is man) | more than a Fragment of fourteen 
of 
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nent amongſt the Roman Poets; and the Glory of 


his Rhetorick ſtill remains, notwithſtanding the many 
new Modes in Speaking fiance his Time; but his 
Poetry is become wholly: obſolete, and without 
Fame, by reaſon of ſo many excellent Poets who 
have fince ſucceeded and ſurpaſſed him. 

Leaving his Juvenile Studies, he became an Au- 
ditor of Philo the Academick, whom the Romans, 
above all the other Scholars of Clitomachus, admi- 
red for his Eloquence and loved for his pleaſant 
Converſation: He alſo applied himſelf to Mutius 
Scævola, an eminent Lawyer, and Prince of the 
Senate, under Whom he made a great Progreſs in 
the knowledge of the Laws. 

For ſome time he ſerved in Arms under $y/la in 
the Marfan War, but perceiving the Common: 
wealth running into Factions, and from Faction all 
things tending to an abſolute Monarchy, he again 
betook himſelf to his retired and contemplative Life, 
and converſing with the Learned Greeks wholly ap- 
plied to his Study, till Sylla bad obtained the Go- 
vernment, and the Commonwealth was in ſome 
kind of ſettlement, 

About this time (1) Sylla having expoſed to Sale by 
Auction the Eſtate of a certain Citizen, who was 
killed, as if he had been proſcribed, and cauſing it 
to be adjudged to his emancipated Slave Chryſogonus 


or fifteen Lines of his Poem upon | twenty ſeventh Year, under the 
Marius, and Another of about Three | Conſulate of Corn. Sylla the See 
or Fourſcore of That upon bis own | cond time, and of ©. Cacilius Merel- 
Conſulate, That of which the] lus Pius. The time limited to the 
moſt remains is his Poem from 4- | Proſcription was expired, and They 
ratus. But This is not ſufficient for | who had eſcaped were returned, 
us to form our Judgment upon. | and then it was that Sylla mur- 
It ſufficeth, that his Cotempora- | dered Raſcius the Father, and ſet 
ries gave him the Preference. his Eſtate up to Auction. For this 


(s) So this Paſſage ought to be 
rendered. This happened in the 
Year of Rome ſix hundred and ſe- 


Reaſon Plutarch very well faith, 
He was killed as if he had been 
proſcribed, . 


venty three, Cicerobeing then in his 
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for the Sum of two thoufünd Dfachtzis, Roftip 


the Son and Heir of the Deceaſed loudly complain- 


ed of it, and nad it plainly appear that what had 


thus been ſold for two thouſand Drachmas was ho- 
neſtly worth two hundred and fifty Talents. Here- 
upon Sylla, who took it heinouſſy to have his Ae- 
tions queſtioned, brought a Charge againſt Roſciug 
for the Murder of his Father; an appointed Chry- 
ſogonns to manage the Evidence. 


There was not a Man had Courage enough to 


ſtand by this unhappy Gentleman, and appear in 
his Cauſe. It was an Office eyery one declined, out 
of the Fear they had of Sylla, and their Experience 
of his Cruelty. 
; He bein A deſerted, fled for Refuge to Cice- 
ö Friends encouraged him, as never being 
like apain to have a fairer and more honourable In- 
troduction to Glory; he therefore yndertook the 
Defence, carricd the Cauſe, and yas admired 
r it. 
But fearing Sylla's Reſentment, he travelled into 
Greece, and gave out, that he did it in order to his 
Health : And indeed he was fo lean and meagre, 


and had ſuch a Weakneſs in his Stomach, that he 


could rake down nothing but a ſpare and thin Dier, 
and Thar not *rill late in the Evening: His Voice 
was loud and good, but fo harſh and unmanaged, 
that in vehemence and heat of ſpeaking, he always 
raiſed it to ſo high a Tone, that there was reaſon 
to fear the endangering of his Body by it. 

When he came to Athens he — an Auditor of 
Antiochus the Aſcalonite, being taken with the Vo- 
lubility and Elegance of his Speech, altho' he did 


not approve the Novelty of his Opinions: For 


Antiochas had now fallen off from the New Acade- 


My, as they call it, and forſaken the Sect of Car- 
neades, either moved by clear Conviction and the 


Eyidenge of Senſe, or, as Some lay, through Am: 
bition 
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dition and Oppoſition to the Followers of Clit 


machas and Philo, and had changed his Opinion, 
in moſt things embracing the Doctrine of the Sroicks; 
But Cicero rather affected and adhered to theſe Do- 
ctrines of the New Academy; refolving with hims 
ſelf if he could get. no publick Employment in 


the Commonwealth, to retire rhither from Plead- 


ing and Political Affairs, and to paſs his Life with 
Quiet in the Study of Philoſophy. Lge: 

Bur after he had received the News of Sy/la's 
Death, and his Body, ſtrengthned by Exerciſe, was 
come to a vigorous habit, his Voice managed and 
render d ſweet and full ro the Ear, and pretty well 
fitted to the Diſpoſition of his Body, his Friends 
at Rome earneſtly ſolliciting him hy Letters, and 
Antiochus as much perſuading him to return to pub- 
lick Affairs, he again applyed himſelf ro Rheto- 
rick, as the proper Inſtrument of a Stateſman z and 
re- excited his Political Faculty, both diligently ex- 
erciſing himſelf in Declamations, and frequenting 
the celebrated Orators of that time. © 
This induced him to travel into Aa, and to 
Rhodes; amongſt rhe Afan Rhetoricians he con- 
verſed with Xenocles of Adramyttus, Dionyſius of 
Magnefia, and Menippus of Caria; and at Rhodes he 


ſtudied under Apollonius Molon the Rherorician, 


and Poſſidonius the Philoſopher. © n 
It is reported that Apolicnius not underſtanding 
the Roman Language, defired Cicero to declaim in 
Greek, and that he readily obeyed him, as know- 
ing it the beſt way to have his Defects amended : 


ing 
Aker. he had ended his Declamation, Others 


were aſtoniſhed, and mutually contended in Praiſe 


of the Orator ; but Apollonius, as he had diſco- 
vered no great Tranſport whilſt he heard him, fo 


when he had done, he fate muſing with himſelf 
ſome conſiderable time; at which Cicero being di- 
{turbed, he ſaid unto him, Thee, O Cicero, I praiſe 
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and admire, but I pity the Fortune of Greece, when I 
ſee Arts and Eloquence, the only Ornaments that were 


left ber, by Thee tranſported to the Romans. 

And now when Cicero, full of Expectation, was 
again bent upon Political Affairs, a certain Oracle 
blunted the Edge of his Inclination z for conſult- 
ing the God at Delphi how he ſhould arrive at the 
top of Glory, the Pythia anſwered, (1) By making his 
own Genius, and not the Opinion of the People, the 
Guide of his Life; and therefore at firſt he paſſed 
his Time in Rome cautiouſly, and was very back- 
ward in pretending to publick Offices, ſo that he 
was at that time in little eſteem,, and had got the 
Names of (2) Greek and. Scholar, (3) the uſual terms 


of Reproach, which the meaneſt Mechanicks and 


Dregs of the People had in their Mouths upon all 
Occaſions r MO 


But being by Nature very deſirous of Fame, and 


by his Father and Relations alſo. incited thereto, he 
applyed himſelf to Pleading, in which he arrived 
at an Eminence, not by gentle and ſlow degrees, 
bur on a ſudden his Glory ſhone forth, and he 
far ſurpaſſed all the Advocates at the Bar. . 

At firſt it is ſaid he was, as well as Demoſthenes, 


very defective in Action, and therefore he diligent- 


ly applied himſelf ſometimes to Roſcius the Come- 
ian, and ſometimes to Æſop the Tragedian. 
They report of this Æſep, that whilſt he was 


repreſencing on the Theatre Atreus deliberating in 


(1) This Anſwer was very wiſe! tion that Srudy was fitting only for 


and pertinent. He that follows the 


. Opinion of the People will be ſure 


to wander out of the way. We 
mall ſee by and by an Explication 
of this Oracle. 

(2) That was becauſe he always 


declaimed in Greek, and continued 


to Study under the Grecian Philo- 
ſophers, tho? he was thirty Years 
of Age, The Pcople had a No- 


Children. | 
(3) Thus are we to 

the pretended Oracle which ordain- 
ed him to make his own Genius, 
and not the Opinion of the People, 
his Guide. For if he had follow- 
ed the Opinion of the People, who 
deſpiſed him for his Courſe of Life, 


hehad ſtopped ſhort, and done no- 
thing. 4 


what 


Were 


. 
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what manner he ſhould Revenge himſelf on Thyeftes, 
he was ſo tranſported beyond himſelf in the heat 
of Action, that with his Truncheon (1) he ſmote 
laid him dead upon the Place. 3 
 Andſuchafterwards was Ciceros Action, that it did 
not a little contribute to render his Eloquence per- 
ſuaſive; wherefore deriding the Orators of his time, 
who knew no other way to touch the Hearers bur 
by making a great Noiſe, he ſaid, It was want of 
Ability to ſpeak that made them bawl, as lame Men 
who cannot walk are forced to get on Horſeback. 

And indeed his facetious Humour in jeering and 
jeſting ſeemed very proper and delightful at the 


Bar, but his uſing it to exceſs offended Many, and 


gave him the repute of ill Manners. 


” * 


He was appointed 2 in a great Scarcity of * 
0 


Corn, and had Sicily for his Province, where tho? 
at firſt he diſpleaſed Some, by compelling them to 


ſend in their Proviſions to Rome ; yet after they 


had had experience of his Care, Ju 
(2) they Honoured him more than ever 
ad done any of their Governours before. 


MENCY, 
they he 


(1) We have here a ſtrong In- 
ſtance of the Effects of Enthuſiaſm, 
And This is an evident Demonfira- 
tion that thoſe Actors entered ſo 
wholly into their Parts that they 
were tranſported, and not Them- 
ſelves : And indeed it will be al- 
moſt impoſſible to a& with Ap- 

lauſe, if the Actor doth not real- 
feel the Paſſion he is to repre- 
ent. 

(2) For This we have his own 
Word in his Oration for Plancius, 
where he faith be is ſure no one 
will affirm that any Queſtor in Si- 


ice, and Clee 


* 


glorious in itſelf, than He had d 
His; that in a great Scarcity he had 
ſent a large Supply of Corn to Rome 
that all the World were fo taken 
with his Meekneſs, Juſtice, Can- 
dour, and Liberality, and had found 
him ſo ready to oblige them on all 
Occafions, that the Sicilians inven- 
ted Honours unknown, unheard 
of before, and conferred them on 
Him: fo that he was perſuaded 
nothing was ſo much talked of at 
Rome as his Pretorial Adminiſtra- 
tion, We meet with more to the 
ſame Purpoſe in his ſecond and ſe- 


fily ever rendered his Office more 
2greeable to the People, or more 


venth Oration againſt Ferres. 


Not | 
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one of his Servants haſtily croſſing the Stage, and 


— 
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Not long after ſome young Men of good and 
noble Families, charged with Diforder and Diſſwo - 
Juteneſs againſt Martial Difcipline, were ſent back 
from Rome to the Pretor of Sicily ; but Cicero ſo 
excellently managed their Defence, that he got 
them all diſcharged. „ . . 
Returning to Rome with a great Opinion of him- 
ſelf for theſe things, he Himſelf tefls us a pleaſant 
Accident befel him on the Road; (1) for lighting 
on an eminent Cit ien of Rome in Campania, whom 
he accounted his Friend, and asking him what the 
Romans faid and thought of his Actions, as if the 
whole City had been filled with the Noiſe and 
Glory of what he had done, he anſwered, 
Cicero, where haſt thou been all this time? It {truck 
him dead at Heart, to perceive that the Report of 
his Actions was fallen into the City of Rome as in- 
to an immenſe Ocean, without any return of pub- 
lick Glory. And therefore afterwards conſiderin 
with himfelf, that the Glory he contended for w 
an infinite thing, and that there was neither End 
nor Meaſure in ſuch Purſuirs, he abared much of 
his Ambitious Thoughts: Yer, neverthelefs, he 
was exceſſively pleaſed with his own Praiſe, and 
continued to the very laſt moſt paſſionately deſirous 
of Glory z which often interrupted the Proſecution 
of his wiſeſt Reſolutions. | 


(ii) In his Orarion for Plancius, 
ſoon after the Paſſige quoted in the 
foregoing Remark, But he tells u 
it in a manner ſomething different. 
and indeed more agreeable, Lea 
wing Sicily, ſaith he. at the Expi- 
ration of my Quſſtor ſpip, and arri. 
wing at Puteo 1, where a great ma- 
ny Citizens of the firſs Rank uſe to 
reſide for ſome time in the Tear 1 
muſt conſeſs ] was much mortified 
and caſt down when one F them 
asked me, When | came from 
*+ Rome, and if any News was 


« ſtirring there“? Ireply'd, ©* That 
« I w-s juſt returned from my 
Province. Cry you Me rey, ſaid 
he I think it is from Africk, 
+ No, no, out of 8icily”, Trephy d 
in a ſurly Tone mixed with Anger 
and Diſaain; when Another ſeem- 
ing to know a'l that had paſſed, 
bat, ſaid he, do you not know 
tha he was Queſtor ar Syracuſe? 
At theſe Words I was pacified, and 
did as the Reſt, who came thither 
to drink the Waters, 


| 


Applying 


relat 
only 
kne\ 
more 
ſed, \ 


ſevera 
Cicero , 


for th 
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of Rome 
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Applying himſelf more reſolutely to publick 
Bufinels, he accounted it an abſurd thing, that 
Artificers uſing Veſſels and Inſtruments inanimate, 
ſhauld know the Name, Place, and Uſe of every one 
of them; and yet the Statef 
publick Affairs by Men, ſhould be negligent and 
careleſs in the Knowledge of Perſons and Things 


relating to the Commonwealth z and therefore he not 


only a&quainted himſelf with the Names, bur alſo 
knew the particular Place where every one of rhe 
more eminent Citizens dwelt, what Lands he poſfeſ- 
ſed, the Friends he made uſe of, and Thoſe who' were 
of his Neighbourboodz and when he travelled 


the Road in any Parts of 7raly, he could readily 
name and ſhew the Eſtates and Seats of his 


Friends, 


Having fo ſmall an Eſtate, tho! a ſuffici 


Com- 


petency for his own Expences, it was much won- 


dered that he took neither Fees nor Gifts from his 
Clients, which Self-denial appeared more eſpecially 
in the Profecution he undertook againſt Yerres. 
This Verres had been Pretor of Szcily, where he 
committed many horrible Crimes and Exactions, 
and the Sicilians being come to Rome in order to 
proſecute him, Cicero cauſed him to be condem- 
ned, not by ſpeaking, but in a manner by hold- 
ing his Tongue. For the Majority of the Judges 
favouring Verres, (1) had deferred the Tryal by 
ſeveral Adjournments to the laſt Day ; whereupon 
Cicero, who ſaw there could not be ſufficient Time 


for the Advocates to be heard, nor to bring the 


(1) This happened in the Year | the Year following, when G. Hor- 
of Rome Six Hundred thirty three. renſius and G. Cecilius Metellus 
Cicero being then in his Thirty ſc-| Creticus were to te Conſuls. Ci- 
yenth Year, They who eſpouſe*| c-ro cluded all This. and got 
Verres got the Cauſe to be put off Verres to be condemned, not 
from time to time, to the end ir] by pleading againſt him, but by 
might not come to a Hearing ij not picading qt all. 


2 Cauſe 


= 


man, who manageth 
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Cauſe to an Iſſue, roſe up, and ſaid, there was no 
need of Speeches; and therefore producing and ex, 
amining Witneſſes, he required the Judges to pro- 
ceed to Sentence. A , 
And yet there are many Dur things ſaid to 


be ſpoken by Cicero in this Cauſe. As when an e- 
mancipated Slave, by Name (1) Cecilius, ſuſpected 


of the Jewiſh Religion, would have put by the 


Sicilians, and undertaken the Proſecution of Verres 


Himſelf, Cicero ſaid, But what has a Jew to do with 


Swines Fleſh ? For the. Romans call a gelt Pig, Ver- 
res. Verres reproaching Cicero for Effeminacy, he 
replied, you ſhould have given this Reproach to your 
own Children; for Verres had a Son, a pretty grown 
Boy, who was ſuppoſed baſely to proſtitute his 
Beauty. Hortenſius the Orator not daring directly 
to undertake the Defence of Yerres, was yet per- 
ſuaded to appear for him at the laying on of the 
Fine, and received an Ivory Sphynx for his Reward: 
Cos in ſome, N of his Speech obliquely re- 
lecting on him, Hortenſius told him be was not 
Skilful in ſolving Riddles; No! ſays Cicero, (2) and 
jet you have a Sphynx at home. 

Vierres being thus condemned, and Cicero ſetting 
the Fine but at (3) Seventy five Myriads, he lay 


under 


(1) This was Quintus Cacilius 
Niger, a Sicilian, who had been 
Queſtor to Verres, during his Pre- 
rorſhip in that Iſland. He preten- 
ded that the Right was in Him to 
accuſe Verres, but he was fully re- 
futed by Cicero. 

(2) Some pretend that this Say- 
ing is not to the purpoſe, ſince the 
Sphynx made it her Buſineſs to pro- 
poſe Riddles, and not to ſolve 
them. Byt This is trifling; for 
certainly ſhe who cou'd propoſe 
them, knew like wiſe how to ex- 
plain them, 


(3) Myriades fimpliciter poſitz 
in re nummaria nunquam aliud 
fignificant quam Decem Millia 
Drachmarum, ut decies apud La» 
tinos nunquam aliud quam decies 
Seſtertium. Gronovius de pecunia 
veteri, p. 541. Ed. Elſev. So that 
the 75 Myriads in Cicero's Taxa- 
tion muſt be accounted Myriad f 
Denarii, which, as Rualdus com- 
putes them, amounts to Tricies ſe- 
ſtertium, a Sum far ſhort of the Le- 
gal Penalty in ſuch Caſes; and there- 
fore there muſt be an Error in Plu- 


tarch, or his Tranſcriber, or rag 
e 


corruf 
latin. 
quire 
his 1 


which 
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N under the Suſpicion of being corrupted by Bribery | 


to leſſen the Sum, But yet the Sicilians, in Te- 
” | flimony of their Gratitude, ſent and brought him 
many Preſents from that Iſle when he was ile 
of which he made no private Gain for himſelf, 
but rather made uſe · of their Generoſity to bring 
0 down the Price of Victuals. | | 
He had a very pleaſant Seat in the Territory of 

Arpi, a Farm near Naples, and Another near Pom- 
< Nei, but Neither of any great Value. The Por- 
tion of his Wife Terentia amounted to Twelve 
ne  Myriads, and his own Inheritance was computed 
to Nine Myriads of Denarii; on this he lived free- 


th ly and temperately, with the learned Greeks and 
tu Romans who were his Familiars. He rarely if at 


1 any time fat down to Meat till Sun- ſet, and That 

* not ſo much for Buſineſs, as for his Health and the 

1 Weakneſs of his Stomach. He was otherwiſe in 
ve care of his Body nice and delicate, inſomuch 


8 that he uſed himſelf to a ſet number of Walks and 
„ KRubbings; and after this manner managing the 


a. Habit of his Body, he brought it in time to be 
healthful, and able to endure great Fatigue and 
Labour. 


15 He made over his paternal Seat to bis Brother, 
but he Himſelf dwelt near Mount Palatine, that he 
might not give the trouble of long Journeys to 
iz Thoſe who made ſuit to him; and indeed there 


La- he has been miſ-led by ſome 3 be by Law impoſed, but with 2 
cies of no Authority: But if an Account | more ſevere Fuſtice alſo one other 
ania W be taken of this Matter 1782 Cice- | balf For Verres's Exactions being 
hat ro's own Kelation, it will be very e-.| valued at Quadraginties, th? dou- 
K- vident that he gave no occaſion to] ble Forfeiture amounts but to Octin- 
s'of M render his Fuſtice ſuſpected of being | genties ſeſtertium, but he demands 
oms. corrupted by Bribery, as Plutarch] Mille ſeſtertium, quo nomine 2 
s ſe· intimates. For he did not only re- te Millies Seſtettium, ex lege re- 
Le- quire of Verres the double Value 1 peto, ut ex divinatione & oratione 
ere his unjuſt Extortions in Sicily, | in Verrem patet. 

Plu- ) which was the leaſt Sum that could] 


it her | were 
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were not fewer dail ear at his Door, to do 
| 8 than did to Craſſus far his 

Riches, or to Pompey for his Power amongſt the 
Soldiers, the moſt admired and greateſt Wien e 
Rome at that time. Yea Pompey Himſelf paid Ob- 
ſervance to Cicero, and Ciceros Power im the Com; 
monwealth conferred much ta the Encreaſe of the 
Authority and Glory of Pompey. When many-and 
great Competitors ſtood with him for the Pretoy's 
Office, he was choſen before them All, and ma- 
= Yr Decifion of Cauſes with great Juſtice 
and Integrity. (i) It is reported that Licinius Macer, 
a Man Himel of great Power in the City, and 
ſupported alſo by the Aſſiſtance of Craſſus, was ac- 
cuſed before him of Extortion, and that in Con- 
fidence of his own Intereſt, and the Diligence of 
his Friends, whilft the Judges were debating about 


the Sentence, he went to his own Houſe, where 


haftily trimming himſelf, and putting on a white 
Gown, as already acquitted, he returned again to- 
wards the Court; but Craſſus meeting him in the 
Porch, and telling him, that he was condemned 
by general Suffrage, he went home, threw himſelf 
upon his Bed, and died immediately: This Sentence 
gave Reputation to Cicero for his Dexterity in o- 
ver-ruling the Bench. There was another Perſon 
named Vatinius, of a ſurly Temper, who uſed to 


(i) C. Licinius Macer being ac 
cuſed of Embezlements, the 
Cauſe was tryed by Cicero. He 
was an intimate Friend, and near 


rem fructum ex populi exiſtimatio 
ne, illo damnato cepimus, uam 
ex ipſius, ſi abſolutus eſſet, gratis 
cepiſſemus. By which we are to 


Relation to Cra ſſus, whoſe Autho 
rity was very great, notwithſtan- 
ding which he was condemned by 
Cicero. Cicero (peaks of this Af- 
fair in his firſt Book and third 
Letter io Atticus. Nos hic iucre- 
dibili, ac ſingulari Populi voluntate 
de C. Macro tranſegimus, cui cum 


«it ſuiſſemus, tamen multo majo 


underſtand that the Reputation he 
was in with the People on Ac- 


count of his Equity ad Juſtice 


for condemning him, was more 


important than any Benefir he 
might have received from the Fa- 
vour and Gratitude of Macer if 
he bad acquitted him. 


behave 


4. M. T. CIC ER O. 2 
do | behave. bimfelf irreverently at the Bar, and had his 
is | Neck ſwoln with ſerophulous Humours. This 
he 8 Man one day accoſted Cicero as he was upon the 
1 . Bench, and demanded ſome Favour of the Court; 
b whilſt Cicero was demurring upon it, and doubt- 
m. ing with himſelf whether it ſhould be granted, or 
he not, he told him I wou'd not hefitate ſo long upon it 
d FI was Pretor, when Cicero turning towards him 
rs | replied, (1) 5ut my Neck is not ſo thick as yours. . 
na- When there were but two or three Days re- 
ice maining in his Office, Manilius was brought before 
r, bim, and charged with Extortion. Now this Ma- 
ind nilius had the good Opinion and Favour of the 
aCs common People, and was thought to be proſecu- 
on- ted only for Pompey's Sake, whale particular Friend 
of be was; and therefore, when he had asked a ſet 
zur time for his Tryal, and Cicero had allowed him but 
ere one Day, and That the next only, the common 
ite People grew highly offended, becauſe it had been 
to- the Cuſtom of the Pretors to allow ten Days at 
the leaſt to che Accuſed. The next Day the Tribunes ci- 
ied red Cicero to appear before the People, accuſed him 
elf of Prevarication, and required him to anſwer to 
ace the Charge; whereupon deſiring to be heard, he 
o- faid, that as he had always uſed the Accuſed with 
ſon Humanity and Indulgence, as far as the Law al- 
to lowed, ſo be thought it hard io deny the Same to Ma- 
nilius, for which reaſon he had ſludiouſly appointed that 
iti Day, of which only, as Pretor, be was Maſter; and 
am that it was not the part of Thoſe who were deſirous 
of to help him, to caft the Judgment of his Cauſe upon a= 
5, nother Pretor. Theſe words made a wonderful 
ac change in the minds of the People, who highly 


tice commended him for his Good-will, and defired 
e that He himſelf would undertake the Defence of 
Fa- | | 

r if 


(i) It has been before obſerved| on by the Ancients as a Token of 
that a thick Neck was looked op- þ[mpudence and Temeriry. 
ve If Manuilius, 
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| Mani us, which he willingly conſented to, and - 
that principally for the ſake of Pompey, who was 
abſent, and therefore ſtating the Caſe, and 1 8 
e 


a Deduction of the whole Affair in an Oration, 
inveighed in ſtrong Terms againſt Thoſe who ad- 
hered to the Intereſt of the Oligarchy, and envied 
Pompey. | * | | | 
Yet he was preferred to the Conſulſhip no leſs 


| by the Good - will and Favour of the Nobility than 
0 


the Common People; both the One and the O- 
ther uniting their Intereſts, and acting in concert 


for the obtaining that Dignity to be conferred up- 


on him for the good of the Publick. The change 
of Government made by Sylla, which at firſt ſeem- 
ed intolerable, by Time and Uſage did now ap- 
pear to the People no ill way of Settlement; 


there were indeed Some who endeavoured to alter 


and ſubyert the preſent State of Affairs, but more 


for their own private Gain than the publick 


Good. | | 
Pompey being at this time employed in the 
War againſt the Kings of Pontus and Armenia, 
there wanted ſufficient Force at Rome to ſuppreſs 
Thoſe who affected Change in the Commonwealth: 
Theſe had for their Head Lucius Catilina, a Man 
of a bold, enterprizing, and reſtleſs Spirit, ſo craf- 


ty and deſigning, that he could with the greateſt - 


Eaſe aſſume what Character, and put on what Shape 
he pleaſed. Beſides many other great Offences, 
he was accuſed of an inceſtuous Commerce with 
his own Virgin Daughter, and of killing his own 
Brother, and to prevent his being called ro Ac- 
count for it he perſuaded $y//a to put him in the 
Liſt of Thoſe who were proſcribed, as it he had 
been {till living. Thoſe Profligates having got ſuch 
a Captain to head them, united themſelves under 
the ſtrongeſt Engagements, and in order more firm- 


ly to cement and perfect this Union, they ſacrifi- 


ced 


N 
* 1 


Conf 
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„Medes, . 
ced a Man, and every one of them eat of the 
J. oo ond con 
Catiline had already corrupted the greateſt. Part 
of the Roman Youth, by procuring for them every 
Day new Pleaſures, ſupplying them with Women, 
and Money to anſwer the Expence of their con- 
ſtant Riots and Debauches. All Etruria was in 
a Diſpoſition to revolt, and a great part of Gal- 
lia Ciſalpina, but Rome it ſelf was in the moſt dan- 
gerous Inclination to change, by reaſon of the un- 
equal Diſtribution of the Wealth of that Place, - 
for Perſons of the greateſt Honour and Spirit had 
ze made themſelves poor by Shews, Entertainments, 
a- Ambition of Offices, and Sumptuous Buildings, 
p- whereby the Riches of the City were fallen into 
t; Wl the Hands of mean and deſpicable Perſons; and by: 
cr i theſe means Affairs were brought to that paſs that 
re it was in the Power of every daring Man to over- 
ck turn a ſickly Commonwealth | 
But Catiline being farther defirous of procuring 
to lrimſelf a ſtrong Fort, in order to the favou- 
ring of his Deſigns, ſet up for the Conſulſhip, and 
was in great hopes of having Caius  Antonins for 
his Collegue; a Man, of himſelf, neither a fit Leader 
for the beſt nor worſt Deſigns, bur ſuch a one as 
might make a good Acceſſion to the Power of A- 
nother, who ſhould have the Conduct of him. 
The beſt and ſoundeſt part of the Citizens fore- 
ſeeing this Danger, preſt Cicero to ſtand for the 
Confalſhip, and the People ſupporting his Preten - 
fions with great Zeal and Chearfulneſs, Catiline miſ- 
carried, and Cicero and C. Antonius were returned 
Conſuls, oy amongſt all the Competitors Cicera, 
was the only Man deſcended from a Father of the 
Equeſiriaz, and not of the Patrician Order, | 
Tho' the Deſigns of Catilize were not yet pub- 
lickly known; yet many previous Commotions im- 
mediately followed upon Cicero's Entrance upon the 


Vor. VII. Cc  Conkulſhip, 
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* Conſulſhip. For on the one fide, They who by 
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the Laws of 'Sjila were incapable of. _ publick 

Offices, being neither inconſiderable in Power nor 
Number, ſtood and careſſed the People for them; 
and it muſt be confeſſed that they alledged many 
things againſt the Violence and Tyranny of Hylla, 
which were in reality very juſt and true, but they 
were then urged at an improper and unſeaſonable 
time, and tended only to embroil and diſtreſs the 
Government: On the other ſide, the Tribunes of the 
People propoſed Laws which had a view to the 
ſame thing; for they were for conſtituting a Decen- 
virate with unaccountable Power; with W hom, 'as 
Lords, ſhould be the Right of ſelling the publick 
Lands of all /taly and Syria, and whatſoever Pompey 
had newly conquered, of judging and baniſhing 
whom they pleaſed, and of planting Colonies, of 
taking Monies out of the Treaſury, and of * 
ing and paying what Soldiers ſhould be thought 
needful. This exorbitant Power made ſeveral of 
the Nobility, eſpecially C. Antonius, Cicero's Col 
legue, favour the Law, in hopes of being one of 
the Ten. Ir was moreover thought that he was 
no Stranger to Catiline's Deſigns, nor averſe to 
them, becauſe he was involved in Debt, and had 
No other way left to diſengage himſelf; and This 
ſerved to augment the Fears of all Thoſe who were 
Wellwiſhers to their Country. = 

Cicero endeavouring in the firſt place to provide 
a Remedy againſt this Danger, got the Province 
of Macedonia to be decreed to Antonius, and re- 
linquiſhed Gaul, which had been allotted to Him- 
ſelf. This great piece of Service ſo wrought upon 
Antonius, that he had him at his Beck upon all Oc- 
caſions, like a hired Player, he found him always 
ready to ſecond him for the good of his Country. 
When he had made him thus tame and tractable, 


Cicero with greater Cayrage attacked the 2 
R O 1 


7. very much mutilated, 


MI. T. CICERO. 
of Innovation; and therefore (1) making an Oration 
in full Senate againſt this new Law of the Decemvi- 


rate, contended for by the Tribunes, he ſo confounded 


Thoſe who had propoſed ĩt, that they had nothing to 
reply. Notwithſtanding all This, the Tribunes could 
not be brought to give over their Deſign, but had 
recourſe toa new Expedient. 'They ſummoned the 
Conſuls to appear before the People, at which Ci- 
cero was ſo far from being alarmed, that ordering the 
Senate to attend him, and preſenting himſelf to 
the People at the Head of that illuſtrious 1 he 
not only carried it to have that Law rejected, but 
put the Tribunes out of all Hopes of ſucceeding in 
ſome other Points they had in Agitation, ſuch an 
Aſcendant had he over them by the Power of his 


Eloquence. For of all the Orators He was the 


Perſon who moſt clearly demonſtrated to the Ro- 
mans, how greatarcliſh Eloquence gives to That 
which is good, and how iffvincible a juſt Propoſal 
is, if it be well ſpoken; and that it is neceſſary 


monwealth, in Action always to prefer That which 
is honeſt before Tlat which is popular; and in 
Speaking, to ſeparate That which is offenſive, 
from That which is convenient. We have a 
ſtrong Inſtance of the Perſuaſiveneſs of his Elo- 
quence, in an Accident which fell out during his 
Conſulate in the Theatre. Before his time the 
Roman Knights were placed promiſcuouſliy in the 
Theatre among the Common People. (2) Ortho in 
bis Pretorſhip was the Firſt who in honour to that 
Order diſtinguiſhed them from the other Citizens, 
and appointed them a proper Seat, which they ſtill 


(1) This was his firſt Oration| (2) Orho had got this Law ; 
& lege Agraria 2gainſt Rullas, and | paſſed four Years before, when 


xe all Three extant, only the Laſt pron” was 2 m_ he was 
r ribune of t copſe. 


for Him, who would dextrouſly govern a Com- 


was backed by two more. They | Piſo and Glabrio were Conſuls; 
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enjoy. This the common people took as ad Indigni 


done to Them; and therefore one day when Ortho ap- 
peared in the Theatre, they in reproach hiſſed him; 
the Knights on the contrary received, him with 
loud clapping; the People repeated and encreaſed 
their hiſſing, the Knights continued and encreaſed 
their clapping; upon This turning upon one ano- 
ther, they fell to Reproaches, ſo that the Theatre 


was in great Diſorder: Cicero being informed of it 


came thither in Perſon, and ſummoning the Peo- 
ple into the Temple of Bellona, he reproved them 
in ſuch ſtrong terms, and ſo effectually remonſtra- 
ted the Caſe to them, that they returned immedi- 


ately into the Theatre, clapped Otho, and con- 


tended with the Knights who ſhould give him 
the 8 Demonſtrations of Honour and Re- 
ect. | 5 | 
l In the mean time Catiline's Accomplices, who 
were at firſt alarmed and intimidated, began to take 
Heart, and aſſembling themſelves together, they 
exhorted one another more boldly to undertake the 


Deſigu before Pompey's Return, who, as it was ſaid, 


was now on his March toward Nome with all bis 
Forces. But That, which chiefly haſtened and excited 
Catiline, were the Veteran Soldiers, who had ſerv- 
ed under Sylla, and were now diſperſed through- 
out /taly, but the greateſt Numbers of them, and 
the molt valiant and experienced were quartered up 
and down in Tuſcany, dreaming of new Plunder, 
and being already in their Imaginations Maſters 
of all the Riches of Italy. Theſe having for their 
Leader an Officer named Manlius, who had emi- 
nently ſerved in the Wars under Hylla, joined them- 
ſelves to Catiline, and came to Rome to aſſiſt him 
with their Suffrages at the Election: For he again 
pretended to the Conſulſhip, having reſolved to kill 


Cicero in the Tumult of the Aſembly. | 


It 


e ieee 

It looked as if ſome God did by Earthquakes, 
Thunders, and Spetctres foretel the Deſign; and 
there were alſo Intimations from Men concerning 
it, true enough in themſelves, tho' not ſufficient 
for the Conviction of a Perſon ſo noble and power- 
ful as Catiline: Wherefore Cicero deferring the Day 
of Election, conven'd Catiline into the Senate, and 
there examined him of thoſe things that were re- 
ported. Catiline believing there were Many in the 
Senate deſirous of Nen and to give a Specimen 
of himſelf to the Conſpirators preſent, anſwered 
with a gentle Hypocriſie: Nhat Harm do J do, 
faid he, if of two Bodies, the one Lean and Conſum- 
ptive with a Head, the other great and ſtrong without 


one, I put a Head to that Body which wants it. Theſe. - 


things being Enigmatically ſpoken of the Senate 
and People, Cicero was the more afraid. _ 
Wherefore, when the Day of Election came, he 
armed himſelf with a Coat of Mail, aud was conduct- 
ed from his own Houſe into the Campus Martius 
by the moſt eminent of the Citizens, and almoſt 
all the Youth of None. There he deſignedly 
threw aſide his upper Garment, and expoſed his 
Coat of Mail to publick View, that All might be 
ſenſible of the Danger he was in. The Sight of it 
immediately irritated the People to a high degree, 
and 'made them gather round about him for his 
Security and Defence. In ſhort, when they came 
to give in their Votes, Catiline met with a ſecond. 


Repulſe, and Silanus and Murena were choſen 
Conſuls. | | | 


Not long after This, when Catiline's Soldiers were 


got together in a Body in Etruria, the Day appointed 
for the Deſign being near at Hand; Three of the 


principal and moſt powerful Citizens of Nome, 


Marcus Craſſus, Marcus Marcellus, and Scipio Me- 
tellus, went in the dead of the Night to Cicero's 
Houſe, where knocking at the Gate, and calling 
: r up 
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up the Porter, they commanded him to awake Ci- 
cero, and tell him they were there. The Buſineſs was 
This; Craſſus's Porter after Supper had delivered 
him Letters brought by an unknown Perſon : Some 
of them were directed to Others, but One to Craſ- 
fas without a Name: this only Craſſus read, which 
informed him, that there was a great Slaughter in- 
tended by Catiline, and adviſed him to leave the City: 


The Others he did not open; but went with them 


immediately to Cicero, being affrighted at the Dan- 
ger, and to free himſelf of the Suſpicion he lay 
under for his Familiarity with Catiline. Cicero having 
eonſidered with Them what was proper to be done, 
ſummoned the Senate at break of Day. When the Fa- 
thers were met he deliverd the Letters to Thoſe to 
whom they were directed, commanding them to read 
them publickly They were All to the ſame Pur- 
poſe, containing an Account of the Conſpiracy. 
When Quintus Arrius, a Man of Pretorian 
Dignity, had declared that there was a Riſing in 
Eutruria; and that Manlius was faid to be hovering 
about the Cities in thoſe Parts with a great Force, in 
ExpeQation of an Inſurrection in Rome; the Senate 
ed a Decree, by which all Affairs were referred 
to the Conſuls, who were thereby veſted with full 
Authority to act as they ſhould ſee Cauſe for the 
Publick Safery, and to provide againſt any Damage 
that might befal the Commonwealth. This was 


| n Step ſeldom or never taken by the Senate, but in 


times of imminent Danger. After Cicero had re- 
ceived this Power, he committed all Affairs abroad 
to ©. Metellus, but kept the Care and Government 


of the City in his own Hands. Such a numerous 
' Attendance 8 him every Day he went a- 
e 


broad, that the Forum was hardly capable to con- 
tain Thoſe who followed him. Catiline, impatient 
of further Delay, reſolved Himſelf to fly to Man- 


dius's Camp z but commanded Marcius and Cetbegus 
«Hh e 


ners 
to go early in the Morning to Cicero's Gates, as if 
only 1 to ſalute him, and then to fall upon 


him and ſlay him. A Lady of the firſt Quality in 
Rome, named Fulvia, went by Night to Cicero, in- 


formed him of the Danger he was in, and adviſed him 


to beware of Cethegus and his Accomplice. Theſe 
Aſſaſſines were at the Gate early in the Morning, 
and being refuſed Admitrance, they ſtormed ar the 
Porter, and grew very noiſy, which rendered them 
ſtill the more ſuſpected. 

Cicero going out at the uſual Hour with his con- 
ſtant Attendants, ſummoned the Senate to meet in 
the Temple of Jupiter Stator, ſeated on the, Top of 
the Holy Street, which goeth up to the Capitol. 
Catiline made his Appearance there among the reſt, 
in order to juſtify himſelf, but none of the Sena- 
tors would fir by him; but all of them left that 
Bench where he had placed himſelf, and when he 
began to ſpeak interrupted him, ſo that he could 
not be heard. | f 

At length Cicero ſtanding up commanded him to 
leave the City; for ſince One governed the Commons 
wealth with Words only, and the Other with Anms, 
it was neceſſary there ſhould be a Wall betwixt them : 
Catiline therefore immediately left the Town, 
being .attended with three hundred armed 
Men; and taking to himſelf, as a Magiſtrate, the 
Rods, Axes, and other Enſigus of Authority, he 
went to Manlius, and having got together a 
Body of near twenty thouſand Men, he marched 
to the ſeveral Cities, endeavouring to perſuade or 
force them to revolt. The War being thus begun 
Antonius was (ent forth to fight him. 

All thoſe, who had been corrupted, and remain- 
ed in the City, aſſembled together, and were ani- 
mated by Cornelius Lentulus Surnamed Sura, a Man 


of a noble Family, but a diſſolute Liver, and who 


for his Debauchery had been formerly expelled the 


c 4 Senate, 


The LITE 

Senate. He was then the ſecond time Prætor, ag 
the Cuſtom was (1) when ejected Perſòns were put- 
ting themſelves in a way to be reſtored to. the 


Honour they had forfeited, It is ſaid that he got 
the Surname of Sura upon this Occaſion: W hilſt he 


was Queſtor under Sylla, he laviſhed away and con - 


ſumed a great Quantity of the publick Monies, at 
which Hlla being provoked called upon him to 
give an Account of the Sums that had been remit» 
ted to him, in full Senate. Lentulus behaved him- 
ſelf with the greateſt Indifference, by which it ap- 
peared that he was not much ſtartled at the De- 


(1) This Paſſage confirms to 
us a remakable Cuſtom among the 
Romans, Which it will not be im- 
proper to explain in tbis Place, and 
ſhew by what means a Senator, 
who had been expelled the Houle, 
might recover his Sear, and be re- 
inſtated. He could not be re- 
eſtabliſhed but by one of theſe five 
ways following; either by being 
rerained by the Collegue of the 
, Cenſor, who had expelled him; or 
recalled by the ſucceeding Cenſors; 
or by clearing himſelf of the Crimes 
laid to his Charge before proper 
Judges commiſſioned = on Pur- 
ez or upon being abſolved 

— Soffragee of the People; — 
laſtly, by paſſing through the infe- 
rior Offices wherein he had for- 
merly ſerved, and fo riting by 
Degrees upto the curule Digaities, 
which only could put him in a 
Stare of Rehabilitation. But in this 
laſt Expedient the following Dif- 
ference was obſerved, If the Se- 
nator had enjoyed a curule Office 
before his Expulſion, he was not 
obliged ro pais through the infe- 
rior Offices, it was ſufficient if 
he was reſtored to the Office he 


had before exerciſed, and he was 


obliged to ſtand for it, and carry 
it in the common Forms, This 
is confirmed by two notable la- 
ſtances, by the Example of Salul, 
and That of Lentulus, of which 
Plutarch ſpeaks in this Place, 54. 
luſt wen he had been no more 
than , was cxpelled the 
Senate by the Cenſors Appius Clay 
dius, and Piſo. He ſtood the ſe- 
cond time for the Office of + 

ſtor, after which he was reſtored, 
not in Vertue of his Office, for 
the curule Offices only could give 
bim that Prerogative, but by the 
Credit of Ceſar; whereas Lens 
lus, who was expelled the Senate 
after he had been Conſul, was 
not obliged to deſcend ro the 
inferior Offices he bad formerly 
executed, the Queſtorſhip for In- 
ſtance, it was ſufficient for Him 
if he put up for, and obtained the 
Pratorſhip once more, which gave 
him a full righe to his Seat in the 
Senate. This plainly appears from 
Dion, who in his twenty ſeventh 
Book tells us, **that Lentulus, one of 
« Cariline's Adherents, having been 
© Conſul, was at that time Prætor, 
in order to recover his Dignity. 


mand, 


" * 1 * | 
— 


as | mand, and told him, that be bad no Account 10 give, - 
-in, but that he preſented him with the Calf of bis Leg; 
he as it was cuſtomary among Boys todo when they 
zot make a Default at Ball; upon which he was Sur- 
he named Sura, for the Romans call the Calf of the 
on- Leg Sura. in CRY e 
at Being at another time proſecuted at Law, and 
to corrupting the Majority of the Judges, and eſcap- 
tits ing by two Suffrages only, he complained that 
im. what be had given to One of thoſe two Judges was juſt 
ap- / much Money loſt, becauſe one Suffrage would have 
De- been ſufficient to have abſolved bim. | 
2 This Man, ſuch a one in his own Nature, and 
incenſed by Catiline, (1) the falſe Prophets and 
Magicians had alſo corrupted with vain Hopes, in- 
chanting him with fictitious Verſes and Oracles, 
and demonſtrating from the Sibylline Prophecies, 
that there were Three of the Name of Cornelius de- 
610 by Fate to be Monarchs of Rome; Twoof Whom, 
inna and Sylla, had already fulfilled the fatal Decree, 
and that the Gods were now coming to offer the Mo- 
narchy to tbe Third Cornelius, who ought by all Means 
to lay hold of it, and not loſe his Opportunity by. De- 
lay, as Catiline had done. | 
Lentulus therefore deſigned no mean or trivi 
Matters, for he had reſolved to kill the whole Senate, 
and as many other Citizens as he could, to fire the City, 
and ſpare no body but only Pompey's Children, intend- 
ing to ſeize and keep Them as Pledges of his Re- 
conciliation with their Father; For even then the 
Report ran current, that Pompey was returning from 
his glorious Expedition. The Night appointed for 
the Deſign was the firſt of the Saturnalia. They 
had already lodged Swords, Flax, and Sulphur in 


2 been . (1) Tt often happens, that the | with Vanity, and expoſe them to 

rætor, falſe Promiſes and Predictions of | the urmoſt Dangers. Of This we 

ignity. ſuch Impoſtors, prove fatal Delu- | have many Tragical Examples in 
ſions to weak Minds puffed. up | Hiſtory. 


and, the 


| 
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the Houſe of Cethegus, and providing one hundred 
Men, and dividing the City into as many Parts, 
they had allotted to every one ſingly his proper 
Place, ſo that in a Moment _ kindling the Fire, 
the City might be in a Flame all together; Others 
were appointed to guard the Aqueducts, and to 
kill ſuch as ſhould fetch Water from thence to 


quench it. v4 31 | 

Whilſt theſe Things were preparing, it hapned 
that there were two Ambaſſadors from the Allobro- 
ges then reſident at Rome, a Nation at that time in 
a diſtreſſed Condition, and very uneaſie under the 
Roman Government: Theſe Lentulus and his Party 
adjudging uſeful Inſtruments to move and ſeduce Gay] 
to revolt, admitted into the Conſpiracy, and gave 
them Letters to their own Magiſtrates, containing 
a Promiſe of Liberty to their Nation. Art the ſame 
time they wrote to Catiline, exhorting him to ſet 
all the Slaves at Liberty, to liſt them, and march 


to Rome with all Expedition. Theſe Letters were 


committed to the Care of Titus a Crotonian, who 


was diſpatched at the ſame time with the Ambaſſa · 


dors, and ordered to deliver them ſafe to Catiline. 
But all theſe Plots and Contrivances being the Un- 
dertakings of raſh and inconſiderate Men, who never 
conſulted upon their Affairs but in their Cups, and 
in Company with Women, were ſoon unrayelled 
by Cicero, who with extraordinary Care and con- 
ſummate Prudence kept a conſtant Eye upon them 
beſides which he had his Emiſſaries in every Quar- 
ter of the City, who watched all their Motions, 


dogged them where-ever they went, and made 3 


Report to Him of all their Proceedings. He had 
moreoyer ſecret Conferences in the Night with 
Many of Thoſe who were thought to be en 


in the Conſpiracy, of whom he had made fare; el | 


by whom he was informed of all the Diſcourſes 
which had paſſed betwixt Them and the Stran- 
| gen 


Upon this Information he planted an Am- 


Poſh in the Night- time, and ſecured the Croto- 
nian with all his Letters, (1) the Ambaſſadors 


Themſelves being aſſiſtant to him, and in Corre- 
ſpondence with him. By break of Day heſummora- 
ed the Senate into the Temple of Concord, wh:re 
he read the Letters and examined the Diſcover:ers. 

One of the Senators, named Junius Silanut, de- 
poſed that Several had heard Cethegus ſay, that three 
Conſuls and four Prætors were to be maſſacred; Piſo 


alſo, a Perſon of Conſular Dignity, teſtified other 


Matters of the like Nature; Caius Sulpicius, 
one of the Prætors, being ſent to Cetbegus's Houſe, 
found there a great Quantity of Arrows, Arms, 
Swords and Daggers, all newly furbiſhed: At length 


on Diſcovery of the whole matter, Lentulus was 
convicted, abjured his Office, (for he was then Præ- 
tor) and put off his Robe cdged with Purple in 
the Senate, changing it for another Garment more 
le to his preſent Circumſtance : He there- 
upon, with the reſt of his Confederates preſent, was 
committed to the Prætor in free Cuſtody, 

As it grew late, and the People were all crowd - 
ing about the Gate, Cicero at laſt went out to them, 
and declared publickly all that had been tranſact- 
ing, After This the People, in honour to him, 
conducted him to the Houſe of one of his Friends, 


(1) Theſe Ambaſſadors, with Plot to Q. Fabius Sanga, who 
whom Un brenus had been tam- | was at that time Protector of their 
perivg, comparing the Advantages | Nation, Cicero contrived to have 
t ight promiſe themſelves [thoſe Ambaſſadors, who acted 
from their Intereſt in the Conſpi- |now in concert with him, to de- 
ntors with Thoſe they might rea- | part at a convenient time, and had 
lonably from their Adbe- |them as they were paſ⸗ 
rence Fidelity to the State, | fing over the Milvian Bridge, by 


ind more convenient Party; and be poſted there for that Purpoſe. 
made a Diſcovery of the whole - wm 
his 


the Senate decreeing Indemnity to the Crotonian, up- 


embraced the Latter as the ſafer an Ambuſcade he had ordered to 


8 © # 


his Own being taken up by the Women, whs 


were then celebrating with ſecret Rites the Feſtiya) 
of the Goddeſs, whem the Romans. call Bona, or 


| the Good, the Greeks. Guneceaz for a Sacrifice wiz, 


annually performed to her in the Conſul's Houſe, 
either by his Wife or Mother, in the Preſence of 
the Veſtal Virgins. | | 


Cicero being got to his Friend's Houſe, where x 
Few only were preſent, began to deliberate with 
Himſelf how he ought to deal with the Priſoners; 
the ſevereſt Puniſhment, and ſuch indeed as was fit 
for ſo great Crimes, he was afraid, and ſhie of ex- 
ecuting, as well from the Clemency of his Nature, 
as alſo leſt he ſhould be thought to exerciſe his 
Authority too inſolently, and to treat too rudel) 
Men of the Nobleſt Birth and moſt powerful 
Friendſhips in the City; and yet if he ſhould uſe 
them more mildly, he had a dreadful Proſpect of Dan- 
ger from them, for there was no likely hood, if they 

uffered leſs than Death, they would be reconciled 
to him, but rather adding new Rage to their for- 
mer Wickedneſs, break forth into all manner of 
Inſolence, whilſt He Himſelf ſhould gain thereby 
the Repute of a oowardly and timorous Perſon, 
upon other Accounts not thought over · valiant by 
the Vulgar. Whilſt Cicero was doubting what 
Courſe to take in theſe matters, a portentous Ac- 
cident happened amongſt the Women as they were 
. Sacrificing in his Houſe; for on the Altar where 

the Fire ſeemed wholly extinguiſhed, a great and 
bright Flame iſſued forth from the Aſhes of the 
burnt Wood, at which Others were afrighted; but 
the holy Virgins called ro Terentia, Ciceros Wiſe, 
and bid her haſte to her Husband, and command 
him to execute what he had reſolved for the Good 
of his Country; far the Goddeſs had aſſured him 
that he ſhould effect what he had deſigned, not 


only with great Safety, but with much a 
| an 


M. T. CT CEMRD; 
hs and Glory. Terentia therefore, as ſhe was other - 
12) vwiſe in her own Nature neither pitiful nor timo- 
or © rous, but an ambitious Woman, (who, as Cicero 
A himſelf faith, would rather thruſt her ſelf into His 
ſe, Publick Affairs, than communicate her Domeſtick 
of to Him) told him theſe things, and incenſed him 
: gainſt the Conſpirators; the Same did alſo Duintus 
ea bis Brother, and Publius Nigridias, one of his 
ich Companions in Philoſophy, whom he often made 
re; uſe of in his greateſt and moſt weighty Affairs of 
| State, | 8 
hy The next Day, a Debate ariſing in the Senate a- - 
ire, MW bout the Puniſhment of theſe Men, Silanus being 
his the firſt who was asked his Opinion, faid, It was 
ely Ft they ſpould be all ſent to Priſon, and there ſuffer 
Fl Wl the utmoſt Penalty; to Him All conſented in order 
"till it, came to Caius Cæſar, who was afterwards 
Dictator. He was then very young, and was juſt 
beginning to lay the Foundations of his future Ad- 
vancement, directing all his Hopes and Politicks to 
thoſe Ends, by which he afterwards introduced a 
thorough Change in the Government. His Views 
and Defigns were then known to Few." Cicero was 
the only Perſon who ſuſpe&ed him, but he took 
Care to act ſo cautiouſly, as never to give him 
Proof ſufficient to convict him, tho' Many affirm 
he was within a Hair's Breadth, and that he eſ- 
caped very narrowly, Others were of Opinion that 
Cicero voluntarily overlooked and neglected the E- 
vidence againſt him, for fear of his Friends and 
Powerz for it was very evident to every Body, 
that theſe would be rather a Means of Cz/ar's E. 
ſcape, than Cæſar's Guilt an occaſion of their Pu- 
niſhment: When therefore it came to Cæſar's 
Turn to give his Opinion, he ſtood up, and de- 
clared, that He was not for having the Conſpirators 
put to Death. His Opinion was that their Eſtates 


ſoould 
7 
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ſhould be confiſcated, (1) and their Perſons confined to 
ſuch Priſons as ſhould be appointed by the Conſul, tin 
Catiline was entirely defeated. To this Sentence, 
being the moſt moderate, and He that deliver'd it 
a moſt powerful Speaker, Cicero Himſelf gave no 
ſmall weight; for he ſtood up, and declared, that 
the firſt Part of Silanus's Advice, and the latter of 
Cæſar's ought to be followed. And all the Con- 
ful's Friends judging he would be leſs expoſed to 
Reſentment and Calumny if the Conſpirators were 
not put to Death, adhered to Cæſar; inſomuch that 
Silanus himſelf retracted his Opinion, and explain- 
ed himſelf by ſaying, that by the utmoſt Penalty be 
did not mean Death but Impriſonment, which was the 
hiehefi Puniſhment that could be inflitted on a Senator. 
Cæſar having given His Sentence, Catulus Lufta- 
ius was the firſt who contradicted it; Him Cato 
ſeconded, and in his Oration caft ſuch a yehement 
Suſpicion upon Cz/ar, and ſo filled the Senate with 
Anger and Reſolution, that a Decree was paſſed 
for the Execution of the Conſpirators; but Cæſar 
oppoſed the Confiſcation of their Goods, maintain- 
ing, that it was not fit that They who had rejected the 
mildeſt part of his Sentence, ſhould make uſe of the ſe- 
vereſt. When he perceived that he was herein op» 


*(1) Ceſar therefore was for 
having them tried after the 
Defeat of Catiline, but Plutarch 
was miſtaken in this Part of the 
Account, as has been obſerved 
Rualdus. According to Saluſt, 
whoſe Authority muſt be greater 
- than That of Plutarch, ſince He was 
reſent at the Debate. Ceſar gave 
it as his Opinion, That they ought 
30 be diſperſed through the ſeveral 
Towns in Italy, and there detained 


before the Senate, or the People; 


and that whoever ſhould do ot 
wiſe, the Senate ſhould declare 


he acted contrary to the Intereſt of 


the State, and the Safety of the 
| Citizens, And that This was Ce- 
ſar's Opinion is ſufficiently proved 
by Cicero's fourth Oration againſt 
Catiline, which he pronounced 
that very day. Plutarch relates 
only the Conclufion of Caeſar's 
Opinion, which he delivered in a 


in perpetual Impriſonment , without 
ever allowing their Caſe to be brought 


long diſcourſe, preſerved entire b 
. 


ſed 


MM. T. CICERO. 
ſed by the Majority of the Senate he ed 
8 the Tribunes, ing they refuſed 5 7 0m 
fere, Cicero Himſelf acquieſced, and remitted that 
Part of the Sentence, After This Cicero went at the 
Head of the Senate to the ſeveral Places where the 
Priſoners were detained; for they were not All 
confined in one Priſon, but lay diſperſed, every 
Prætor having One of them in his Cuſtody. He 
went firſt ro Lentulus, becauſe He was confined in a 
Houſe on Mount Palatine, and conducting him a- 
long the Holy Way, carried him croſs the Forum, 
He was attended by the principal Men in the City, 
who ſerved as his Body Guard, and a Crowd of 
People who followed in prefound Silence, trem- 
bling with Horror at what was executing. The 
oung Men eſpecially regarded this Ceremony with 
Fear and Surprize, as if they were to be initiated 
in ſome ſacred Myſteries of Government by the Au- 
thority of the Senate for the Safety of their Country. 
When he had croſſed the Forum, and was come to 
the Priſon, he delivered Lentulus to the Officer, 
and commanded him to Execute him. He condu- 
&ed Cetbegus thither in the ſame manner, and af- 
ter Him the reſt, cauſing them all to he executed 
in the Priſon. In his Return from thence he ſaw 
ſeveral of their Accomplices in the Forum ſtanding 
together in Companies, ignorant of what was done, 
bur expecting Night, as if the Men were ſtill alive, 
and in a poſhbility of being reſcued; but he call- 


ed out to them in a loud Voice, and ſaid, They did 
live; an Expreſſion which the Romans, to avoid 


unlucky inauſpicious Words, make uſe of to ſig- 
nify They are dead. It was now Evening when he 
returned from the Forum to his own Houſe, the 
Citizens no longer attending him with Silence, or 
in Order, but receiving him as he paſſed, with Ac- 


clamations and Applauſes, ſaluted him, Saviour and 


Second Founder of his Country. 


* * 
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De LITE TFT 
(1) A bright Light ſhone through the Streets 


from the Lamps and Torches fer up at the Doors, 


* 


and the Women illuminated the Tops of their 
Houſes, to honour Cicero, and behold him return- 
ing home with a ſplendid Train of the moſt prin- 
cipal Citizens z amongſt whom were ſeveral who 
had managed great Wars, obtained Triumphs, and 
added to the Poſſeſſions of the Roman Empire, both 
at Sea and Land. Theſe, as they paſſed along with 
him, acknowledged to one another, that though 
the Roman People were indebted to ſeveral Officers 
and. Commanders of that Age, for Riches, Spoils, 
and Power; yet to Cicero alone they owed the 
Safety and Security of all Theſe, for delivering 
them from ſo great and imminent a Danger; for 
though it might ſeem no wonderful thing to pre- 
vent the Deſign, and puniſh. the Conſpirators, yer 
to defeat the greateſt of all Conſpiracies with ſo 
little Damage, Trouble and Commotion, was very 


extraordinary; for Many of thoſe who had'run in 


to Catiline, as ſoon as they heard the Fate of Len 


tulus and Cethegus, left and forſook him, and He 


Himſelf with his remaining Forces joining Bat- 
tel with Antonius, was deſtroyed with his whole 
Army. | T0 

And yet there were Some who were very ready 
both to ſpeak and do Ill to Cicero for theſe things, 
and they had for their Leaders ſome of the Magiſtrates 
of the enſuing Year, as Cæſar one of the Prætors, 
and Metellus and Beftia the Tribunes; theſe en- 
tring upon their Office ſome few Days before Ci- 
cero's Conſulate expired, would not permit him to 


(1) On any extraordinary Occaſi- | they were celebrated in the Night- 
on, it was a Cuſtom to havelighted | time. For this Reaſon theſe Illu- 
Flambeaus in all their Streets and to | minations were deemed very ho- 


iluminate them. This was taken 
from the Celebration of the My- 
ſteriee, at which they uſed an in- 
finite Number ot Lights, b:cauſe 


nourable, becauſe they conſidered 
them as an act of Religion; and 
on this Account it was that Plu- 


 tarch added, to Honour Cicero. 


make 


1 
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is make his Oration to the roy but throwing the 4 
eir Forms before the Roffra, hindered his ſpeaking 
. | commanding bim, if he pleaſed, only jure his 
in. Office, and deſcend. Cicero accepted of the Con- 
ho dition, and prepared in Appearance (i) to take the 
ind uſual Oath. When he found the whole Court in 
th a profound Silence he took his Oath, nat the cuſto« 
ich mary one, but an Oath new and unuſal, and ſuch 
gh 2 One as He only was qualified to take, for he 
| ſwore that be had faved his Country, and preſerved 
the Government, and all the People took the very 
ſame Oath after him, * ET? / 40 
and the Tribunes being the more cxaſpe« | 


Ceſar 
rated by theſe things, endeavoured to create him 
further trouble, and therefore a Law was propoſed 
for the calling Pompey home with his Army to ſup- 


preſs the Inſolence of Ciceroz but it was a very lucky 
thing to Cicero, and the whole Common-wealth, 
that Cato was at that time one of the Tribunes, for 
He being of an equal Power with the reft, and of 
ter eſteem, oppoſing their Defigns, both eaſily 
efeated all other Projects, and in an Oration to 
the People ſo highly extolled Ciceros Confulare, 
that the greateſt Honours were decreed him, and 
He publickly declared the Father of his Country, (2) 
which Title he then firſt obtained, when Cato fo. 
ſtyled him in his Oration to the People. 

Ar this time therefore his Authority was v 

eat in the City; but he created himſelf mue 


nvy, and offended very many, not by any evil 


(1) As the Conſuls, upon their them the Rule of their Actions. 
Eatrance into their Office, obliged | (2) Q. Caculus, Prince of the 
themſelves by Oath in the Pre- | Senate, was the Firſt who gave 
ſence "of the Conſul who had|him that Title in full Senate, 
named them, to obſerve the | where many others followed his 
Laws; they ſwore likewiſe at | Example; but Cato, as Tribune, 
Ons IRENE — it him in an Aſſembly of 

bad done nothing contrary the People. , 
to thoſe Laws, but had made | 


Vol. VII.  _ Action, 
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Action, but | becauſe: he was always praiſing and 
magnifying Himſelf; for neither Senate, nor Aſſem- 
bly of the People, nor Court of . Judicature could 
meet, in which he was not heard to boaſt of Cati= 
line and Lentulus; beſides, he ſo filled his Books 
and Writings with his own Encomiums, that he 
render'd a ſtyle, in jt ſelf moſt pleaſant and delight- 
ful, nauſeous and irkſome to his Readers; this un- 
grateful Humour, like a Diſeaſe, always cleaving 
to him: (1) Nevertheleſs, tho' he was intempe- 
rately fond of his own Praiſe, yet he was very free 
from envying Others, and moſt liberally profuſe'in 
commending both the Ancients and his Contempo- 
raries, as is to be underſtood by his Writings z and 
many of thoſe Sayings are till recorded, as That 
concerning Ariſtotle, that he was'a River of flowing 
Gold; of Plato's Dialogues, that if Jupiter were 


to ſpeak, he would diſcourſe as He did; Theophraſtes 


he was wont to call His peculiar Delight, and bein 
asked which of Demoſibenes's Orations he liked 
beſt, he anſwered the longeſt. ; 

And yet ſome affected Imitators of Demoſthenes, 
have complained of a Paſſage in one of Cicero's fas 
miliar Epiſtles, wherein he faith, (2) that Demo- 
ſthenes /ometimes nodded in his Orations; but they 
are forgetful of che many and ſingular Encomiums 


(1) This is very extraordinary ; 
for, generally ſpeaking, They who 
are ſo puffed up with Vanity, and 
trumpet out their own Praiſes up- 
on all Occafions, deſpiſe every one 
elſe but Themſelves. It would 
have been better if Cicero had been 
more ſparing in his own Com- 
mendations. But it is an excuſable 
Fault in Him, for he chall 
nothing to Himſelf, but what the 
whole World had given him be- 
fore, Whereas it is common with 


Men of Pride and Vanity to arro- I d 


gate to Themſelves Encomiume; 
which in the Opinion of all Man- 


kind do in no wiſe belong to 


them. 

(2) I cannot find the Paſſage 
containing this Reproach in any 
of his Epiſtles, But Demoſthenes 
was no more injured hereby, than, 
was Homer by Horace, when he 
ſaid that he had juſt reaſon to be 


deeply concerned whenever he found 


that Poet l What Writer is 
there of them all that never nod- 


ed? | | 
he 
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he frequently gives him, and the Honour he did 
him, when he named the moſt Elaborate of all his 
Orations, Thoſe he wrote againſt Antony, Philips 
picks. 98 een an e re 
5 And as for the Eminent Men of his own Time, 
either for Eloquence or Philoſphy; there was not 


One of them whom he did not, by Writing or 


Speaking in honour of them, render more illuſtri- 
ous. He obtained of Cæſar when in Power, the 
Roman Freedom for Cratippus the Peripatetick; and 
got the Court of Areopagus by publick Decree to 
requeſt his Stay at Athens for the Inſtuction of their 


Youth, and as the Ornament of their City. There 


are Epiſtles extant from Cicero to Herodes, and O- 
thers to his Son, in which he requires them to fol- 
low the Philoſophy of Cratippus. We have Ano- 
ther of his Letters, wherein he blames Gorgias the 
Rhetorician for ſeducing his Son to Luxury and 
Drinking, and therefore forbids him his Company; 
which Letter, with Another to Pelops the Byzan- 
tine, are the only Two of his Greet Epiſtles, which 
ſeem to be written in Anger. In the Firſt he juſtly 
reflects on Gorgias, if he were what he was thought 
to be, a diſſolute and incorrigible Perſon; but in 
the Other, he meanly expoſtulates and complains 
with Pelops, for neglecting to procure him a De- 
cree of certain Honours from the Byzantines ; but 
theſe things are to be charged upon his Ambition, 
and the warmth and vehemency of his Speaking, 
which often made him negle& Decorum. © 


When Numatius, who had eſcaped Judgment 


by Cicero's Defence, proſecuted his Friend Sabinus, 
it is ſaid that Cicero fell ſo foul upon him in his 
Anger, that he told him: Numatius, thou vert 


not acquitted for thy own ſake, but becauſe I ſo over- 


ſhadowed the Light, that the Court could not perceive 
thy Guilt : When from the Roftra he had made En- 
comiums of Craſſus with mow Applauſe, and with- 
| = Dd 2 in 
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in a few Days after had again as publickly reproach- 
ed him, Craſſus called to him and ſaid, Didſt nut 
Thou thy ſelf in this Place lately commend me ? Nog (aid 
Cicero, 1 only exerciſed my Talent in declaiming upon a 
bad Subjett. At another time Craſſus ſaid, that none 
of the Crafli lived above threeſcore Years, but after- 
wards affirming the quite contrary, and ſaying, 
Mhat was in my Head when I ſaid ſo? Cicero replied, 
(i) Thou knoweſt the Romans were glad to hear it, and 
therefore thou ſaidſt it to wheadle the People. When 
Craſſus (aid, that he was pleafed with the Stoicks, 
becauſe they aſſert, that the good Man #5 | ahways 
rich; Nay, rathtr, ſaid he, (2) becauſe they affirm all 
Things belong to the Wiſes, for Craſſus's Covetouſs 
neſs was very notorious, One of Craſſus's Sons was 
generally, thought very like a certain Perſon called 
Axius, and indeed fo like, that his Mother -ww 
ſhrewdly- ſuſpected on his Account: This Youth 
one Day made an Oration with r in 
the Senate; Cicero being asked what he thought of 
him, anſwered in a Greet Clinch, A8 O Keaoos. 
Craſſus being to go into Syria, reſolved to leave Gi- 
cero rather his Friend than his Enemy, and there- 
fore one Day kindly ſaluting him, told him 4+ 
would come and ſup with him, which the Other /us 
courteouſly received. Within a few Days after, 
ſome of Ciceros Acquaintance, imerceding for Vo- 
tinius, told him he was impatient to be reconciled to 
him, and be reflored to his Friendſbip, for they had been (1) 
at Variance; What, ſaid he, and will Vatinius lat wo 
viſe come and ſup with me? Thus he uſed Craſſus. - 

Vatinius had a Scrophulous Humour, which raif- lf for in 
ed Swellings in his Neck. One Day az he was I Holet 


(1) As if the Peggle deſired no- ſich, unleſs he was Maſter of All. then | 
thing ſo much as to be quit of that] This Anſwer is founded upon an 


Family, or of Him in particular, | Axiom of the Stoicks, that 
(2)By this he means that Craſſus | thing belongs to the Wiſe, the 3 
could not be fatisfied with keing [is every thing, 


pleading 


M. T. CICERO. 
pleading very floridly, See, ſaid Cicero, what 4 S wol- 
len Orator we have! A little while after Cicero 
heard that Vatinius was dead, but it proving to be 
a falſe Report, May Death, faid he, be His Lot, who 
invented That of Vatinius. J ng 

When Cæſar attempted a Law for the Diviſion 
of the Lands in Campania amongſt the Soldiers, 
Many in the Senate oppoſed it, amongſt the reſt 
Lucius Gellius, one of the oldeſt Men in rhe Houſe, 
was more outrageous againſt it than Any, and ſaid, 
it ſhould never paſs whilſt He lived: Let us defer it 
till then, ſaid Cicero, for Gellius does not require a 
long Day. There was then at Rowe a Perſon called 
Octavius, who was reproached for being an Afri- 
tan One Day as Cicero was pleading, it came in 
this Man's Head to fay he could not hear bim: 
That is firange, ſaid Cicero, (1) for thy Ear is bored. 
When Metellus Nepos told him, that be had deſtroy- 
ed more as an Evidence, than he had ſaved as an Ad- 
vocate ; I confeſs it, laid Cicero, for I have much more 
Truth than Elequence. To a young Man accuſed of 
giving a poiſoned Cake to his Father, and confi- 
dently threatning that he would beſpatter Cicero 
with his Reproaches, he ſaid, I had much rather 
have Thoſe than your Cake. Publius Seftus having, 
amongſt Others, retained Cicero as his Advocate in 
a certain Cauſe, and yet deſirous to talk all for Him- 
ſelf, and allow no body to ſpeak for him, when he 


(1) This is a Confirmation of | Then thow ſhalt take an Awl, and 
the Reproach he lay under of be- | thruſt it through his Ear unto the 
ing an African, and accuſeth him | Door, and he ſhall be thy Servant 
moreover of having been a Slave, | for ever: and alſo unto thy Maid- 
for in thoſe Countries they bored a] Servant thou do likewiſe, And 
Hole thro the Ears of their Slaves as] to this Cuſtom David alludeth, 
a Token of their Subjection. This| when he faith in the fortieth Pſalm, 
Cuſtom was derived to the Hea- | Sacrifice and offering thou didſt not 
then from the Fews, to whom | deſire, mine Ears haſt thou opened, 
God had enjoined it with reſpe& | that is, how haſt made Me thy Ser- 
to Thoſe hs were always to re- | vant to all Eternity. 
main in Servitude, Deut. xy. 17. 
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Cicero, often asked him, who is thy Father, Cice - 


The LIF E of 11 T 
was ready to be acquitted, by the Judges, and the 
Ballets were paſſing, Cicero called to him, and ſaid, 


Seſtus, make the beſt Uſe of thy Time To- day, for Tos 
.morrow thou wilt be but a private Per ſon. There was 


one Publius Cotta, who affected to paſs upon the 
World for a great Lawyer, tho' he was very igno- 
rant, and unlearned: Cicero had Occaſion to make 
uſe of his Teſtimony in ſome, Cauſe, wherein he was 
concerned, and when Cotta declared that he. knew 
nothing of what they asked him; Perhaps thou thinkeſt, 
ſaid Cicero, that we are. queſtioning thee about a Point 
Metellus Nepos, in ſome Diſpute betwixt Him and 
ro? to which he replied, Thy Mother has made it 
more difficult for Thee to anſwer that Queſtion than Me. 
For the Mother of Metellus was not a Woman of the 
beſt Reputation. This Metellus was a Man of a very 
unſettled Temper, for whilſt he was Tribune of the 
People he quitted the Office very abruptly, and 
fled to Pompey in Syria, and as ſoon as he got thi- 
ther he more abruptly returned back to Rome, 
When his Preceptor Philager died, he cauſed him 
to be buried with much Pomp, (1) and placed 4 
Crow in Marble over his Monument: In This, ſaid 
Cicero, thou haſt done wiſely, for thy Tutor has taught 
thee how to fly, better than to ſpeak. 
When Marcus Appius, in his Preamble to a Plex, 
had ſaid, that his Friend had deſired him to employ all 
bis Indufiry, Eloquence, and Fidelity in that Cauſe; 
Cicero anſwered, Then thou haſt been very hard to thy 
Friend, in not performing one of thoſe Things he has de- 
fired of thee. To uſe this bitter Raillery againſt Op- 


(i) lt was cuſtomary to place o- note their Genius and Diſpoſition, 
yer the Monuments of the Dead, | And ſometimes theſe Figures were 


either ſome Inſtrument to denote| placed purely for Ornament fake, 


the Occupation of the Deceaſed, or | and by way of Diſtinction, as it 
the Figure of ſome Animal to de-! happened in this Caſe, 


polite 


poſites and Antagoniſts in pleading ſeems allowable 


hetorick at a Bar; but to fall upon every Body, 


only to move 1 This created him great 
Hatred: A few of which Paſſages I ſhall relate. 
Marcus Aquilias had two Sons-in-L.aw, who were 
Both in Exile, whereupon Cicero called him (1) A. 
draftus : Lucius Colla, an intemperate Lover of Wine, 
was Cenſor when Cicero pretended to the Conſul- 
ſhipz Cicero being dry at the Election, his Friends 


ſtood round about him whilſt he was drinking, Tor 


have Reaſon to be afraid, ſays Cicero, left the Cenſor 
ſoould be angry that I drink Water. Meeting Voco- 
nius one Day with his three very ugly Daughters, 
he cry'd out, 


(2) This Man has ſown his Seed, 
Without Apollo's Leave or Aid. 


When Marcus Gellius, who was reputed the Son 


of a Slave, had read ſeveral Letters in the Senate, 
with a very ſhrill and loud Voice, Do not wonder 
at it, ſaid Cicero, for be comes of Thoſe who have 
been publick Criers. When Fauſtus Sylls, the Son of 
Sylla the Dictator, who had during his Dictator- 
ſhip by publick Bills proſcribed and condemned ſe- 
veral Citizens, had ſo far waſted his Eftate, and 
got into Debt, that he was forced to publiſh his 
Bills of Sale, Cicero told him, That he liked theſe 
Bills much better than his Father's. By theſe things 
he became very odious to Many: And this encou- 
raged Clodius and his Faction to form their Schemes 
againſt him, upon the following Occaſion. 

Clodius was of a Noble Family, in the Flower 
of his Youth, and of a bold and reſolute Humour; 


(1) It is a known Story, that | nices. 


Adraſtus King of Argus had mar-] (2) This is taken from a Verſe 


ried his two Daughters to two | in Sophocles, and is ſpoken of Laius 
fugitive Princes, Tydeus and Poly- | the Father of Oedipus. 
| Dd 4 Being 


" 4 
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Being deſperately in Love with Pompeia, Cæſars 
Wie bee ptivately into his. Houſe in the Ha» 
dit and Dreſs. of a Minſtrel, - whilſt the Women 
were offering that Sacrifice in ,Cz/ar's . Houle, 
which is neither to be heard nor ſeen by Men, and 
where no Man is ſuffered to be preſent; but Co- 
dius, who was then too young to have a. Beard, 
hoped to get to Pompeia among the Women with» 
out being taken Notice of, but entring that great 
Houſe by Night he was loſt in the Paſſages, where 
Aurelia, one of Ce/ar's Mother's Women, ſpying 
him wandring wy and down, inquired his Name; 
thus being neceſſitated to ſpeak, he told her he 
was ſeeking for one of Pompeia s Maids, by Name 
Aura; ſhe perceiving it not to be a Woman's 
Voice ſhrieked out, and called in the Women, who 
preſently ſhutting up the Gates, and ſearching e- 
very Place, at length found Clodius in the Charkes 
of that Maid with whom he came in: This Mat- 
ter being noiſed abroad, Cæſar put away his Wife 
Pompeia, and Clodius was proſecuted for profaning 
the holy Rites. 


Cicero was at this Time his particular Priend 90 


he had been uſeful to him in the Conipiracy of Ca- 
tiline, as one of his moſt forward Aſſiſtants and 
Body Guards. | | 4 
Clodius putting the Streſs of his Defence upon 
this Point, hat he was not then at Rome, but afar 
off in the Country, Cicero teſtified that he came to 
his Houle that very Day, and diſcourſed with. him 
upon ſeveral Matters; which thing was indeed 
true, although Cicero was thought to reſtifie it, not 
ſo much for the Truth's ſake, as to preſerve his Quiet 
with Terentia his Wife, for the hated Clodius mor- 
tally upon the Score of his Siſter Clodia. She knew 
Clodia had it in her Head to Cicero, and ma- 
naged the Deſigu by one Tullus, à Friend and Inti- 
mate of Cicero's in his greateſt Affairs: And Cicero 


| 
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himſelf, by frequently vidtiog'and pa 
to Glodia as a Neighbour, had given TD rentia Ground 
to ſuſpe&t him. Beſides, Terentis was naturally '@ 
Woman of a crabbed over-bearing Temper, and 
bad moreover an Aſcendant over her Husband, ſo 
that ſhe ſpirited him up againſt Clodius, and forced 
him to teſtiſie againſt him. A great number 
of Perſons of the beſt Credit and Reputation 
in the City appeared likewiſe againſt him, charging 
him with Perjury, Forgery, Corruption, and the 
ſeducing and — of 3 * * 
Lucullus proved, by Iwo id- Servants, 
that he had lain with bis youngeſt Siſter, when ſhe 
was His Wife; and it was publickly reported, that 
he had converſed with his two other Siſters in the 
ſame criminal Manner. One of Theſe was Terentia, 
whom Martius Rex, and the Other Clodia, whom 
Metellus Celer had married. The Laſt of theſe was 
called 9xadrantula, becauſe one of her Lovers had 
deceived her with a Purſe of (mall: Braſs Money in- 
ſtead of Silver, che ſmalleſt Braſs Coin being called 
a Quadrant. Upon this Siſter's Account Clodins 
was principally defamed. Notwithſtanding all This, 
when the common People appeared in Tumults 2 

ainſt the Accuſers and Proſecutors of Clodius, the 
ok were fo affrighted, that 'a Guard was placed 
about them for their Defence, and many of them 
gave in their Opinions (1) upon Scrolls, wherein 
the Letters were jumbled and confounded ; Not- 


(i) This Paſſage bas undoubt- | pedient. Plutarch ſpeaking of this 
edly been corrupred. It was 8 Acquitral of Cladius in the Life of 
very trifling and ridi eulous Thing | Ce _ us, that the Judges 
to give Opinion or Sentence {gave their Opinions in a Lump 
in a Writing, where the Letters | upon ſeveral different Articles at 
were purpoſely confuſed and jum- | the fame time, ovſueyvuiras 
bled together, to the end they | Tois Tefypart Ta; YIGUhss 
might not be decyphered without | and fo I believe it ought to be read 
ſome Difficulty. I know of no In- | in this Place. I have given ſome 
22 Judges, when they | Explication _ = in the Life of 

their Opinion in Writing, Caſar, Vol. V 134. 
ever had recourſe to ſuch an Ex- 158 ich 
With- 


a 
ing his Cort 
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withſtanding which he was abſolved by a Majority, 
who lay under a Suſpicion of Bribery. For this 
Reaſon Catulus meeting the Judges as they were 
coming out of Court, told them, You did well in 
requiring a Guard for your Safety, for fear your Money 
ſhould have been taken from you; and when Clodius 
upbraided Cicero, that the Judges did not believe 
His Teſtimony; Yes, faid he, five' and twenty of 
them believed Me, for ſo many of them have condemned 
You; but the other Thirty refuſed to believe Jou, for 


they would not abſolve you till they had received your 


Momy. As for Cæſar, tho' he was cited to give in 
his Teſtimony, yet he refuſed to be an Evidence a- 
gainſt Clodius, and without charging his Wife with 
Adultery he put her away, becauſe he ſaid, it was 
fit that Cæſar's Bed ſbould not be only free of the evil 
Fatt, but of the Fame too. 4, | 
Clodius having eſcaped this Danger, and got to 
be choſen one of the Tribunes of the People, imme- 
diately attacked Cicero, heaping up all Matters, and 
inciting all Perſons againſt him. The common Peo- 
ple he wheedled with Popular Laws; to cach of 
the Conſuls he decreed large Provinces, to Pifo 
Macedonia, and to Gabinius Syria: He muſtered to- 
gether a Rabble of indigent Perſons to ſerve his 
Deſign, and had always armed Slaves about him; 
of the three Men then in greateſt Power, Craſſus 
was Cicero's open Enemy, Pompey indifferently ca- 
reſſed Both, and Cæſar was going with an Army 
into Gaul. ES bo? 
Cicero applies himſelf to Him, tho' he knew he 
was none of his firm Friends, but that on the con- 
trary he had looked on him with an evil Eye ever 
ſince the Conſpiracy of Catiline; notwithſtanding 
which (1) he deſired of him the Honour of being 
| his 


(1) Plutarch is miſtaken here. = with him in Quality of Lieu- 
Cicero did not deſire Ceſar to take | tenant into Gaul, it was 2 
w 
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his Lieutenant. Cæſar accepted the Propofal with 
great Joy, and Clodius perceiving that this was a 
way for him to be out of his Reach during the 


'Year of bis Tribuneſhip, pretended to be inclina- 


ble to a Reconcilement, laying all the. Blame upon 
Terentia, as the ſole Cauſe of Cicero's Animoſity to- 
wards him, ſpeaking at the ſame time very honou+ 
rably of Him; and if at any time a hard Expreſſion 
dropt from him, when he mentioned him, it was 
ſuch as became one Friend when he was complain- 
ing of, or expoſtulating with Another; By this 
Behaviour he ſo wrought upon, Cicero, that he 


thought himſelf ſecure, and returning his Commil- 


ſion to Ce/ar, he betook himſelf again to the Af- 
fairs of the Publick. Cæſar being exaſperated at 
this Proceeding animated Clodius againſt him, and 
made Pompey cool and indifferent towards him. At 
the ſame time he declared in a Publick Aſſembly of 
the People, that Cicero had broke through the Rules 
of Probity and Juſtice, and violated all the Laws both 


human and divine, in putting Lentulus and Cethe- 


gus to Death, without any legal Proceedings againſt 


them. | 
And This indeed was the Crime charged upon 


him, of which Cicero ſtanding accuſed, he changed 
his Habit, and in a ſordid and untrimmed Dreſs 
went about and ſupplicated the People; but Clodius 
always met him in every Corner, having a pack of 
abuſive and daring Fellows about him, who with 
Inſolence publickly derided his Dreſs and change 
of Habit, and would often by throwing Dirt and 
Stones at him interrupt his Supplications to the 
People. Notwithſtanding This, almoſt the whole 
Equeſtrian Order changed their Habits with him, 


who offered Him that Employ- . valde liberaliter invitor in le- 


ment. This Cicero tells us Him- | gationem illam, ſibi ut ſim le- 
{elf in the eighteenth Letter of his | gatus. | 1 

ſecond Book to Atticus, A Ca- 
| and 
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and no lefs than twenty thouſand young Gentlemen | 


followed him untrimmed, and ſupplicating with him 
to the People on his behalf; afterwards the Senate 
met to paſs a Decree that the People ſhould change 
their Habit as in time of publick Sorrow : But the 
Conſuls oppoſing it, and Clodius with armed Men 
deſetting the Senate-houſe, many of the Senators 
ran out —_ and rending their Habits, as in 
the utmoſt Conſternation. * 1990 
This lamentable Spectacle had not the leaſt Ef- 
ſe& upon Clodius's Bravoes, who were equally in- 
ſenſible of Shame and Compaſſion; for it was de- 
termined that either Cicero muſt become a volun- 
tary Exile, or decide it Sword in hand with Clo- 
dius. In this Extremity be implored the Succour 
of Pompey ; but He had withdrawn himſelf on pur- 
* and was retired to his Country- ſeat near 

ount Alba. Cicero at firſt ſent his Son- in- law 
Piſo to him, to conjure him to haſten to his Al- 
ſiſtance; and at laſt went Himſelf. Pompey bei 
informed of his Arrival, had not the Face to Fi 
bim; for he had a . ag Reverence for that Man, 
who had contended in ſo many Quarrels for him, 
and had directed fo much of his Policy for his Ad- 
vantage; but being Ce/ar's Son- in law, at His In- 
ſtance he overlooked all former Services, and ſlip- 

ing out at a back Door avoided an Interview. 
Thus being forſaken by Pompey, and left alone to 
himſelf, he fled ro the Conſuls. Gabinius was al- 
ways ſurly to him, but Piſo treated him more ci- 
villy, deſiring him to yield and give place for a 
while to the Fury of Clodius, to expect the 
Change of Times, and to be once more a Saviour 
to his Country, which was now flung into new 
Commotions and Dangers on his Account. 

Cicero receiving this Anſwer, conſulted with his 
Friends: Lucullus adviſed him to ſtay, as being ſure 
to prevail at laſt; Others to fly, becauſe the Peo- 


ple 
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le would ſoon deſire him again, when they ſhould 
we enough of the Rage and Madneſs of Clodins. 
Cicero approved of this laſt Expedient, and ta» 
king a Statue of Minerva, which had been long 
ſet up in his Houſe, and worſhipped with ſingular 
Devotion, he carried it to the Capitol, where he 
Dedicated it with this Inſcription, (1) To Minerva 
the Patrone/s of Rome. And receiving a ſafe Con- 
yoy from his, Friends, about the middle of the 
Night he left the City, and went on foot through 
Lucania, intending to reach Sicily. But as ſoon as 
it was publickly known that he was fled, Clodins 
rocured of the People a Decree of Exile, and by 
ill interdicted him Fire and Water, prohibiting 
any within five hundred Miles of /taly to receive 
him into their Houſes, Bur all Mankind had con- 
ceived ſo high a Reverence and Efteem for Cicero, 
that in ſpite of this Decree, the People received 
him with all poſſible Demonſtrations of Friendſhip 
and Reſpect, and accompanied him with the ut- 
moſt Pomp and Ceremony in his Paſſage. Only at 
Hipponium a City of Lucania, now called Vilo, one 
Vibius a Sicilian by birth, who amongſt many other 
Effects of Cicero's Friendſhip, bad been made Sur- 
veyor of the Works when he was Conſul, would 
not indeed receive him into his. Houſe, yer ſent 
him word, he would appoint a Place in the Coun- 
try for his Reception. And C. Virginius the Præ- 
tor of Sicily, who made uſe of Cicero in his greateſt 
Neceſſities, wrote to him to forbear coming into 
Sicily. Cicero provoked at this Ingratitude, went 
directly to Brunduſium, where he embarked for 


(1) Thee is 6 grow ded als Manns When the Wiſe are 
Grandeur and Dignity ia this Ac- | forced to abandon a City, and lears 
tion. Being no longer in a Con- it as a Prey to the Fury of the 
dition to preſerve and defend the | People, there is no more to be 
City by his Preſence, be it | done but to recommend it to di- 
into the Hands of the God vine Providence. 


Dyrrachiaw, 
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Dyrrachium. At firſt the Wind was favourables 
but by that time he was got out to Sea it turned 
about, and drove him back to Port. He embark- 
ed er the firſt time the Wind preſented, and ar- 
rived at Dyrrachium. It is 3 that at his landin 

an Earthquake was felt, and that the Waters retire 
with an unuſual Ebb to the Sea-ward, from whence 
the Soothſayers conjectured his Exile would not 
be long; for thoſe things were Prognoſticks of 
Change: Whilſt he continued at Dyrrachium mul - 
titudes of „re on him with great Demon- 
ſtrations of Eſteem and Affection, and all the Cities 
of Greece contended Who ſhould honour him moſt; 
notwithſtanding which he continued diſheartned 
and diſconſolate, like an unfortunate Lover, often 
caſting a Look back upon Italy; and indeed he 
was become more mortified and dejected by his 
Misfortunes, than could have been expected from 
a Man of Letters, and one nurtured in the Schools 
of: Philoſophy. However he had often deſired his 
Friends not to call him Orator, but Philoſopher, 
becauſe he had made Philoſophy his Buſineſs, and 
had only uſed Rhetorick as an Inſtrument of Go- 
verning the Common-wealth, when there was Ne- 
ceſſity for it. 0 
But the deſire of Glory has great power in blot: 
ting the Tinctures of Philoſophy out of the Souls 
of Men, and of imprinting the Paſſions of the Vul- 
gar by Cuſtom and Converſation in the Minds of 
| Thoſe who govern them; unleſs the Politician” be 
very careful ſo to ingage in publick Affairs, as to 
intereſt himſelf only in the Affairs Themſelves, and 
not in the Paſſions that are conſequent to them. 


Clodius having thus driven away Cicero, fell to = 


burning his Villas, and afterwards his City Houſe, 
and built in the Place of it a Temple to Liberty; 
at the ſame time he put up his Goods to Auction, 
of which Proclamation was made daily, but no 
body came to buy them. By 
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of the Commonalty, let looſe to all manner of in- 


inveighing againſt ſeveral things done by Him in 
the Wars. Pompey perceiving the ill Effect This 


himſelf for having abandoned Cicero, ſo that uni- 
ting his Friends Intereſts with his Own, he did all 
he could to get him recalled. At the ſame time 
Clodias did all he could to oppoſe it, but the Senate 
paſſed a Vote, that no publick Matter ſhould be 
decreed or acted, till Cicero was reſtored: (1) The 
Year following Lentulus being Conſul, the Com- 


of the Tribunes were wounded in the common 
Hall, and Quintus, Cicero's Brother, was left as 
dead, amongſt the ſlain. Upon This the People be- 


of their Tribunes, was the Firſt who had the Cou- 
rage to hale Clodius by force unto Judgment. Many 
of the common People and of the neighbouring 
Cities joining with Pompey, he went with them, 
and drove Clodius out of the Common Hall, and 
ſummoned in the People to pals their Vote, who 
Jlot- Nit is ſaid never paſſed any Suffrage more una- 
zouls Mnimouſly than This; the Senate alſo joining with 
Vul: the People, ſent Letters of Thanks to thoſe Cities, 
which had received Cicero with reſpect in his Exile, 


Clodins 


(1) Thus this Paſſage ought to uls, in the Year of Rome fix hun- 
be tranſlated, The preceding Tranſ- | dred ninety fix, when Cicero was 

tions happened under the Con- | fifty Years of Age. | 
ute of Gabinius and Piſo. And | (2) Foraſmuch as the Ground 
hat which followed fell out in the | on which Ciceros Houſe ſtood in 
lucceeding Year, when P. Corne- | Rome bad been conſecrated, the 
Lentulus Spinther, and ©. | Prieſts were conſulted to know if 
ecilius Metellus Nepos were Con- lie might lawfully be * 
; they 

g 


By "theſe things he became formidable to the 
chiefeſt Citizens, and having got together a Body 


ſolence and licentiouſneſs, he fell foul upon Pompey, 


had upon the Minds of the People, began to blame 


motions grew ſo high upon this Matter, that ſome 


gan to change their Opinion, and Annius Milo, one 


and decreed, that his (2) Houſe and Villas which 
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| Chlodias had deftroyed ſhould be rebuilt at the pub- 
lick Charge. rar Lag arts Avis 
Thus Cicero returned Sixteen Months after his 
Exile, and the Cities were ſo glad, and ſo rea- 
lous to meet him, that what Cicero boaſted of 
afterwards, viz. That Italy bad brought bim en 
ber Shoulders bome to. Rome, was rather leſs than 
the Truth: And Craſſus Himſelf, who had been by 
Enemy before his Exile, went then voluntarily to 
meet him, and was reconciled, to pleaſe his 80n 
Publius, as he ſaid, Who was a great Admirer af 


Cicero.. 5 | 
at Rome, (1) when taking 


Cicero had not been long 
the Opportunity of Clodius's Abſence, he went 
with a great Company to the Capitol, and there 
tore and defaced the Tribunitian Tables, in which 
were recorded all the Acts that: had, in the 
time of Clodius : Clodius calling him in queſtion for 
this, Cicero anſwered, that He being of the Patrician 
Order, had obtained the Office of 2 contrary 1 
Law, and therefore nothing was valid that was dant 
by Him. Cato was diſpleaſed at this Proceeding, and 
oppoled Cicero, not that he .commended Clodin, 
bur rather diſapproved of his whole Adminiftrs 
tion; yet he contended it was an irregular and vio- 
lent Courſe, for the Senate to Vote the aboliſh 
of ſo many Decrees and Acts, among which allo 
was the Commiſſion for His Government at Cypru 
and Byzantium. | 


| 


they anſwered, that the Conſecra- j But Plutarch omits one confiderr 
tion was an ill thing it ſelf, and | ble Circumſtance. He went into 
that therefore they might very | the Capitol, and removed the 
juſtly reſtore it. Tables whilft Clodius was at Rum, 

(1) This happened the Lear] and He, and his Brother Cain, 
following, when Cu. Cornelius | who was then Prætor, came and 
Lentulus Marcellinus, and L. Mar-] forced them from him. The 
tius Philippus were Conſuls, A. U.] Cicero watching when be was ab. 
ſix hundred ninety ſeyen. Cicero | ſent took them again, and carried 
being then fifty one Years old. | them to his own Houſe, 


7 Thi 


his Spe 
ſitance 


(1) My 
Advocate 
and Cicer 
for him 
quencæ, 4 


Vor 
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This occaſioned a Breach betwixt Cato and Ci- 


zero, Which tho it came not to open Enmity, yet 
it made a more reſerved Friendſhip berwixrt them: 


After This Aiio killed Clodizs, and being arraigned 


for the Murther, he choſe Cicero for his Advocate. 


The Senate fearing lett the queſtioning of ſo emi- 
nent and high-ſpirited a Citizen as Milo, might di- 
ſturb the Peace of the City, committed the regu- 
lating of This, and ſuch other Tryals to Pompey, to 
preſide for the Security of the City, and of the 
Courts of Juſtice. Pompey therefore went in the 


Night, and encompaſſed the outward part of the 


Forum with Soldiers. Milo fearing leſt Cicero being 
diſturbed by ſuch an unuſual Sight ſhould manage 
his Cauſe ill, perſuaded him to come in his Chair 
into the Forum, and there to repoſe himſelf 'till the 
Judges were ſer, and the Court filled. For Cicero 
was not only timorous in Arms, but began his Plea» 


dings alſo with Fear, and ſcarce left trembling and 


ſhaking in ſome Cauſes in the height and middle of 
his Oration. Being to defend Lucius Murena againſt 
the . Cato, (1) and endeavouring to 
out-do Hortenſius, who had made his Plea with great 
Applauſe, he took ſo little Reſt the preceding Night, 
and was ſo diſorder'd with much Thought and o- 
ver- watching, that he fell far ſhort of his Antago- 
niſt. The Day therefore he was to plead for Milo, 
when he came into Court, and upon getting out 
of his Chair beheld Pompey placed above as in a 
Camp, and Arms ſhining round about the Forum, 
he was ſo confounded, that he could hardly begin 
his Speech for the trembling of his Body, and he- 
ſitance of his Tongue: But Milo appeared at the 


(1) Murena had retained three | of His Reputation took all the 
Advocates, Hortenſius, M. Craſſus, | Pains he could to ſurpaſs him, and 
and Cicero. Hortenſius had ſpoke | fo by over-ſtraining be did him- 
for him firſt with much Elo- | (elf an Injury, 
quence, and Cicero being jealous | 

Vor. VII. E e Tryal 


wy 


Tryal brisk and confident, diſdaining either to let 


ftuoully, but Liberally. His Houſe had no Porter, 
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his Hair grow, or to put on the mourning Habit, * for 
as was cuſtomary on ſuch Occaſions; and it is |, 1... 
thought that this Confidence of His was the prin- Ipuniſhi 
cipal Cauſe of his Condemnation. © Pon 0 

And yet Cicero in theſe things was rather thought Node 8 
to be concerned for his Friend, than timorous. He We 
was afterwards made one of thoſe Prieſts whom the 1 | 


Romans call Augurs, in the Room of Craſſus the . 
younger, dead in Parthia; and having by Lot ob- o ſend 


grown inſolent; he reduced them into good Tem- 
per, by a gentle Government. He received no Pre- 


ſents, tho” ſent him by Kings: He remitted to rhe 32 
Province the charge of Publick Suppers: but en- eceived 


tertained daily at his own Houſe the ingenious and f eem 
accompliſhed Men of the better Quality, not Sump- . 
nor was he ſeen in Bed by any Man; but early in 
the Morning ſtanding or walking before his Door, 
he courteouſly received Thoſe who viſited him. 
He never commanded any to be beaten with 
Rods, (1) nor to have their Garments rent: He 
never gave contumelious Language in his Anger, 
nor inflicted Puniſhment with Reproach. When 


t Rome for 
Triumph, 


me Edile, 


(1) Which ſort of Inſult was | and ſhaved off the one half of that anthers for 


eſleemed very ignominious, but | Beards, and cut off their Garments 
was of great Antiquity; for we|in the middle, even to their Bui. 
find it in uſe among the Ammo- | tocks, and ſent them away, 2 Sam, 
nites in the days of David. here. cap. x. ver. 4. 

fore Hanun took David's Servant,“ 


icero returt 
oſwer, in t 
m on tha 
ll. De ! 
mars ſolen, 


he 


nowlec 


(1) Plata 
| too ſlight 
hore than | 
yof the T. 
was not 


t they or: 
pon the Po 


(2) M. Ca 


. 
pare in 


tained the Province of Cilicia, he fer fail thither rod T 
with twelve thouſand Foot, and two thouſand fix Nhe w. 
hundred Horſe; he had orders alſo to reduce Cap ſy, ; 70 
padocia to the Obedience of Artobarzanes their , ſho 
King, which Settlement he effected with great H 5 7 
Acceptance without Arms; and perceiving the Wc... 
Cilicians, by the great Loſs the Romans had ſuf- If: 
fered in Parthia, and the Commotions in Syria, ho we 


« 
„ 
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he found any of the Publick Monies purloined. 
pe enriched the Cities with it; and Thoſe who | 
voluntarily made Reſtitution, without any further 
Puniſhment, he prelerved entire in their Reputati- 
on. (1) He made a little Effort of War, and 
jrove out the Thieves which infeſted Mount Ama- 
uu, for which he was faluted by his Army Impe- 
rator. (2) To Cœlius the Orator, who defired him 
zo ſend him ſome Panthers from Cilicia, to be ex- 
poſed in a Shew he was to exhibit at Rome, Cice- 
„ to magnify his Actions, wrote in Anſwer, that 
there were no Panthers in Cilicia, for they were all 
fed to Caria in Anger, that in ſo general a Peace 
They ſhould be left the only Subjefts of his Arms. 

In his Return from his Province, he touched 
irſt at Rhodes, and afterwards at Athens, where he 
nade an agreeable Stay, and was viſited by all Thoſe 
pho were moſt celebrated for their Learning and 


. 
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owledge, and renewed his Acquaintance with 
eis old Friends and Fellow- Students. From thence, 


ter having been highly honoured by them, and 


1" eceived the ſtrongeſt Tokens of Friendſhip and 
nd eem, which Greece could manifeſt for him, he 
p- c ore: 
et, (1) Plutarch treats this Action] diligenter, ſed mira Pancitas tft? 
in too ſlight a manner; for he did | c++ eas que ſunt, valdè aiunt queri, 
or, ore than barely clear the Coun- quod nihil cuiquam inſidiarum 
ot the Thieves who infeſted it; in mea Provincia, niſi ſibi frat, 
. was not only ſaluted Imperator. &c. As for the Panthers, | 
1th ur they ordained Publick Prayers] They who make it their Buſmeſs to 1 
He Rome for his Succeſs, and were] hunt them are now very buſy at the Fl 


* thei the only living Creatures through- | 
en Pn in vertue of his Office. | of all my Provence that have | 
Bu- returned him the following | Snares laid for them, for which rea- | 


pon the Point of decreeing bim 
Triumph, 

(2) M. Calius Rufus was at that 
me Edile, and wanted thoſe 
anthers for the Shews he was to 


n{wer, in the Letter he wrote to 
im on that Occaſion. | Epiſt ii. 
li. De Pantheris, per eos qui 
mart ſolent agitur mandato meo 


. Ee 2 


Sport, in obedience to my Orders, 
But there is a great Starcity of 
them, and the Few we have. I hear, 
complam grievouſly that They are 


ſon they have reſolved to vetire out 
of my Government, and remoue in- 
to Caria, &c. | | 


returned 
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returned to Rome, where: he found every thing-in 
a ferment, and the State ſwoln with Sedition, 
which muſt neceſſarily end in a Civil War. When 
the Senate would have decreed him a Triumph, 
he told them, he had rather, ſo wi Ctr were ac 
commodated, follow the Triumphant Chariot of Cæſar. 
In private he gave Advice to Both, writing many 
things to Cæſar, and entreating ſeveral of Pompey; 
mollifying, perſuading, and exhorting each of 
them: But when Matters became incurable, and 
Ceſar was approaching Rome, Pompey durſt not 
abide it, but with many honeſt Citizens left the 
City: Cicero avoided the Flight, and ſeemed to 
adhere to Ceſar, tho? it is very evident he was in 


his Thoughts much divided, and wavered berwint iſ Ce, 
both; for thus he writes in his Epiſtles: To which A ity 
fide ſhould I turn? (1) Pompey's Cauſe is more ju 2 8 
and honourable, but Cæſar has 1 bis 4ffan ll * PT ' 
better, and is more able to ſecure himſelf and his 1 
Friends; ſo that I know Whom I ſbould fly, but will © of 
Whom I ſhould fly to. But when Trebatius, one of x Nr 
Cæſar's Friends, by Letter fignified to him, that Th 
Cæſar thought it was his Intereſt to ſecure himſelt on 
on His fide, and to be Partaker of His Hopes; ge J 
bur if his Age would not permit it he might re 3 
tire into Greece, and there abide and enjoy his Quiet, xr 
(+) If That was the Caſe there [meum laudas, c memorandun while 
was no room left for Deliberation. | ducis, malle quod dixerim me cun al 
That Cauſe which is juſt and bo-|Pompeio vinci, quam cum e walk 
nourable ought to be preferred, |vincere. Ego vero malo, ſed cum ill with 
though it be attended with the |Pompeio qui tum erat, aut will at eye 
greateſt Danger. How doth This mihi eſſe videbatur. Cum hoe ur- Oth 
agree with that heroick Expreſſi- ro qui ante fugit quam ſcit au e 
on of Cicero, that he had rather bequem fugiat, aut quo, qui nau Or no 
overcome with Pompey, than con-|tradidit, qui Patriam reliquit, lu. it ma 
quer with Cæſar? He had not for- {liam relinquit, ſs malui; contigi; Jeſts 
got it, but his Fear put him upon | victus ſam. Ad Att. Epiſt vi h ; 
a wrong Diſtinction to get out of | Lib. viii. This is a poor Evabo Who 
the Scrape. For thus he writes| The Errors of a General who hu that 
to Atticus, who had commended ja good Cauſe on bis fide, cannot plied 
that Saying in him. Quod tu 


juſtify any one for abandoving bin 
remote 


Nee 
remote from either Party; Cicero being aſfron- 


ted at Czſar for not writing to him Himſelf, an- 


ſwered in Anger, that he would do nothing now un- 
worthy of his former Conduct and Behaviour in the 
Government. This is what we find in his Epiſtles, But 
as ſoon as Ceſar was gone into Spain, he int? 


mediately took Shipping to go to Pompey; and 


was very acceptable to All but Cato, who repro» 
ved him in private for joining himſelf ro Pompeye 
For my ſelf, ſaid he, it would not bave been juſt or 
honeft for Me to have T that * of the Com- 
monwealth which J eſpouſed from the Beginning; but 
You might have been more uſeful to your Friends aj 

Country, if remaining Neuter, You had attended and 
governed the Event, and not without Reaſon or Ne- 


ceſſity have made your ſelf an Enemy to Cæſar, and 


partake in theſe Dangers where you have no Call, 
This Diſcourſe cauſed Cicero ro change his Sen- 
timents, eſpecially when he found Pompey made 
no uſe of him in any thing of Moment and Impor- 
tance. It is true, no body was to be blamed for 
That but Himlelf, for he made no ſcruple of pro- 
feſſing that he repented of his coming, and deri- 
ded . Pompey's Preparations, 9 his Counſels 
and not ſparing his Aſſociates, but ſcoffing at, and 
ridiculing them upon all Occaſions. All this 


while he was uneaſy in his own Mind, and would 


walk whole Days together up and down the Camp 
with a ſorrowful dejected Countenance; and yer 
at every turn he would have his Jeſt, which ſer 
Others a laughing, tho' they found they had little 


or no reaſon to be diſpoſed to Mirth. And here 
ir may not be amiſs ro relate ſome few of thoſe 


Jeſts. To Demetrius, preferring one toa Command 
who was no Soldier, and ſaying in his Defence, 


that he was a Modeſt and Prudent Perſon; he re- 


plied, My did not you keep him then for à Tutor 10 
E e 3 5 your 
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your Children? Some commending Theophanes the 
Lesbian, who was Maſter of the Works in the 


Camp, for that he had excellently comforted the 


Rhodians after the Loſs of their Fleet: (1) What 
a Benefit is it, ſaid. he, to bave an Officer a. Gre- 
cian! When Cæſar had done many. things ſuc- 
ceſstully, and in a manner beſieged, Pompey, Len- 
tulus was ſaying, it was reported that Cezſar's 
Friends were melancholy : You mean, ſays Cicero, 
they are wiſhing ill to Cæſar. To one Marcius, new- 
ly come from _/aly, and telling them, that then 
was a firong Report at Rome, that Pompey was 
blocked up; he ſaid, (2) And therefore you ſailed hi- 
ther on purpoſe to know the Truth of it, and believe 
your own Eyes, To Nonius, encouraging them af- 
ter a Defeat ro be of good hope, becauſe there 
were ſeven Eagles ſtill left in Pompey's Camp: You 
encourage well, (aid Cicero, if we were! to fight with 
Fackdaws. Labienus demonſtrating from Divination 
that Pompey was to be Conqueror: Yes, ſaid Cice- 
ro, (3) and by truſting to this Stratagem, we bave 
already loſt our Camp. TRE | 

After the Battel of Phar/alia was over (at which 
he was not preſent, for want of Health) and Pom- 
pey was fled, Cato having conſiderable Forces, and 
a great Fleet at Dyrrachium, would have had Ci- 
cero Commander in Chief, according to Law, and 
the Precedence of his Conſular Dignity. But Ci- 
cero refuſing the Command, and wholly avoiding 


(1) This Saying carries with ir 
ſmart piece of Raliery, Cicero 
ſignifies by it that this Theophanes. 
a Grecian, and cor ſequently born 
in the Count y of Philoſophy, was 


fitter to ad miniſter Comfort upon. 


any Calamity by his Diſcourſe, 
than to procure Succeſs to their 
Arms by his Courage. 

(2) Marcius, to flatter Pompey, 


would have it underſtood that that 
Report was falſe, and Cicero con- 
firms it by this ambiguous diver- 
ting Anſwer. | 
(3) He cal's thoſe pretended 
Divinations, or Prophecies, Strat 
gems, implying thatthey were con- 
trived and torged to keep up the 


Spirit of the Army, 


to 
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do join with their Arms, was very near being ſlain; 
* | young Pompey and his Friends calling him Traitor, 
and drawing their Swords upon him, had flain 
him, had not Cato interpoſed, and with much Dit- 
ficulty reſcued and brought him out of the Camp. 
Afterwards arriving at Brunduſium, he tarried 
there ſome time, in expectation of Cæſar, who. 
a r becauſe of his Affairs in 4/iz and Zgypt 
and when it was told him, that he was arrived at 
Tarentum, and was coming thence by Land to Brun- 
duſium, he haſtened towards him, not altogether- 
without Hope, and yet in ſome Fear of — 
experiment of the Temper of an Enemy, and 
Conqueror, in a publick Preſence. Bur there was 
no Neceſſity for him, either to ſpeak or do any 
ay - unworthy of himſelf; far Cæſar, as ſoon as 
he faw him coming a good way before the reſt 
of the. Company to meet him, quitted his Horſe, 
n I ran up to him, and ſaluted him; and leading the 
'* MW way, diſcourſed with him alone for many Furlongs z 
and from that time forward continued to treat him 
with Honour and Reſpect: So thar when Cicero 
h vote a ſmall Treatiſe in praiſe of Cato, Cæſar writ= 
„ing againſt it, took occaſion to commend not on- 
d ly the Eloquence but the Life of Cicero, as moſt 
„exactly reſembling That of Pericles and Theramenes. 
d Ciceros Oration was called Cato, Cæſar's, Anti- 
Cato. 2 
8 It is reported, that when Quintus Ligarius was 
proſecuted for having been one in Arms againſt 
Ceſar, and Cicero had undertaken his Defence, Cæ- 
r- ½/ar ſaid to his Friends, Nhat ſhould binder us from 
hearing Cicero, it being ſo long ſince we heard him 
%? But as for bis Client, be already flands con- 
. demned in my Judgment. But when Cicero be- 
he gan to ſpeak, he wonderfully moved him, and 
proceeded in his Speech with that Variety of Pa- 
bos, and that admirable Grace, that the Colour 
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of Cæſar's Countenance often changed; and it 
was very evident, that all the Paſſions of his 
Soul were in Commotion. At, length the Ora- 
tor touching upon the Pharſalian Battel, he was 
ſo tranſported, that his Body trembled, and ſome 


of the Papers he held dropped out of his Hands; 
and thus being over-powered by the Force of his 


Eloquence he acquitted Ligarius, tho* he had before 


reſolved to condemn. him. | | 
After This, the Commonwealth being changed 
into a Monarchy, Cicero withdrew himſelf from 
publick Affairs, and employed his Leiſure in in- 
ſtructing ſuch young Men as deſired it, in Philo- 
ſophy; and by their Converſation and Acquain- 
tance, They being of the nobleſt and beſt Quality 
in the City, he again raiſed himſelf up to great 
Power and Authority. But his chief Buſineis was 
to compoſe and tranſlate Philoſophical Dialogues; 
and to render Logical and Phyſical Terms into the 
Roman Idiom: For he it was, as it is ſaid, who 
firſt gave Latin Names to theſe Greek Words Phan- 
taſia (Imagination) Catatheſis (Aﬀent) Epoche 
¶ Doubt) Catalepſis (Comprehenſion) Atomos (Atoms) 
Ameres (Indiviſible) Cenon (Void) and many 
ſuch other Greek Terms of Art, contriving by 
Metaphors, and other Proprieties, to render them 
intelligible and expreſſible by the Romans. For his 
Recreation, he exerciſed his Dexterity in Poetry, 
and when he was ſet to it, would make five hun- 
dred Verſes in one Night: He ſpent the greateſt 
part of his time at his Country Houſe near Tuſcu- 
lum. He wrote to his Friends, that he led the Life 
of Laertes, either jeſtingly, as his Cuſtom was, 


(1) or rather through Ambition for publick Ems 


(1) His ſaying that he lead the | tary, but was the pure Effect of 
Life of Laertes will very weil ad- | his Grief for the Loſs of his Son, 
mit of that Interpretation; for the | whom he thought dead. 

Retreat of Laertes was not yolun- | 


1 | ployment, 


„ 
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ployment, and from a Diſlike of his preſent Situa- 
tion. Whatever it was, he rarely went to the 
City, unleſs to pay his Court to Cæſar. He was 
commonly the firſt amongſt Thoſe who voted him 
Honours, and always forward in ſpeaking ſome new 
thing in praiſe of the Man and his Actions: As 
that which he ſaid of the Statues of Pompey; for 
theſe being defaced and thrown down, Cæſar had 
commanded to be reſtored, and they were ſo; and 
therefore Cicero ſaid; Thas Cæſar, by this Att of Hu- 
manity, had indeed ſet up Pompey's Statues, but 
fixed and eſtabliſhed his Own. | 
Hie had a Deſign, as it is reported, of writing 
the Hiſtory of his Country, and of intermingling 
with it the Affairs of Greece, with the whole Bo- 
dy both of their true and fabulous Stories: Bur 
he was diverted by many publick and private Af- 
fairs, and other croſs Accidentsz moſt of which 
ſeem to have befallen him by his own fault, For 
firſt of al}, he put away his Wife Terentia, be- 
cauſe he had been neglected by her in the time of 
the War, and ſent away deſtitute of Neceſſaries 
for his Journey z neither did he find her kind when 
he returned into Italy, for ſhe went not to him ar 
y MW Brundafium, where he ſtaid along time; nor would 
n 8 the allow his Daughter Tullia, who was then ve- 
is ry young, and had the Courage to undertake ſuch 
, a Journey, decent Attendance, or viatick Expen- 
ces; befides, ſhe left him a naked and empty 
ſt Houſe, and yet had involved him in many and 
great Debts. Theſe were alledged for the moſt 
ſpecious Pretences of the Divorce. But for Te- 
„ rentia, who denied all theſe things, Cicero himſelf 
„made an evident Apology, by marrying a young 

Virgin not long after, for the love of her Beauty, 
of F as7erentia upbraided him; or as Tyre, his emanci- 
% | pated Slave, hath written, for her Riches, to dif- 

charge his Debts; for the young Woman was very 
t, rich, and Cicero had the Cuſtody of her 3 
eing 
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being left Guardian in Truſt; and being indebted 
many Myriads, he was perſuaded by his Friends 
and Relations to marry this young Woman, not- 
withſtanding her Age, for the preſent Satisfaction 


of his Creditors with her Money. 
Aon, mentioning this Marriage in his An- 


ſwer to the Philippicks, reproaches him for putting 
away a Wife after he had grown old in her Society ; 
taxing him in a genteel manner for having always 
led an unactive domeſtick Life, without ever. ſer- 
ving his Country as a Soldjer. Not long after this 
Marriage, his Daughter died in Childbed at Len- 
tulus's Houſe; for ſhe was married to Him after the 
Death of Piſo, her former Husband. The Philo- 
ſophers from all parts came to comfort Cicero; for 
he took this Accident ſo grievouſly, that he put 
away his new- married Wife for ſeeming to rejoice 
at the Death of Tullia. And thus ſtood Cicerg's 
Domeſtick Affairs at this time. | 

He had no Concern in the Conſpiracy againſt 
Cæſar, though he was particularly intimate, with 


Brutus, and was very uneaſy under the preſent Si- 


tuation of Affairs, and wiſhed for a Change as 
much as any other whatſoever: But the Conſpi- 
rators feared his Temper, as wanting Courage; 


and his old Age, in which the moſt daring Diſpo- 


ſitions are apt to be timorous. | 
As ſoon therefore as the Fact was committed by 
Brutus and Caſſius, and the Friends of Cæſar were 
got together, ſo that there was room to doubt the 
ity would again be involved in a Civil War, An- 
tony being Cenſul, convened the Senate, and made 


a ſhort Diſcourſe tending to an Accommodation. 


Bur Cicero inlarging pathetically upon many things 
ſuitable to the Occaſion, perſuaded the Senate to 
imitate the Athenians, and paſs an Act of Obli- 


vion for what had been tranſacted againſt Cen 
i an 


M. T. CICERO. 
and decree Provinces to Brutus and Caſſius; but 
neither of theſe things took Effet. © 

For as ſoon as the Common People, of them- 
ſelves inclined to Pity, ſaw the dead Body of 
Ceſar born through the Marker-place, and An- 
tony expoſing his Garments all bloody, and pier- 
ced through on every fide with Swords, enraged 
with Fury, they made a ſearch for the Murde- 
rers, and with Fire-brands in their Hands ran to 
their Houſes to burn them. But They being 
forewarned avoided this Danger, and expecting 
many more, and greater attending them, they 
left the City: Upon this Antony was on a ud. 
den puffed up, and aiming at nothing leſs than 
to be abſolute, he became formidable to All; 
bur moſt formidable ro Cicero; for perceiving that 
His Intereſt and Authority began again to gain 

round in the Commonwealth, and knowing him 
A lious of the Friendſhip of Brutus, his Preſence 
was very uneaſie to him: Beſides, there had been 
ſome former Jealouſie betwixt them, occaſioned 
by the unlikeneſs and difference of their Manners, 
Cicero fearing the Event of theſe things, was incli- 
ned to go as Lieutenant with Dolabella into Syria. 
But Hircius and Panſa being deſigned Conſuls af- 
ter Antony, good Men, and Lovers of Cicero, in- 
treated him not toleavethem z undertaking to ſup- 
preſs Antony, if he wou'd remain at Rome, and aſ- 
{iſt them with his Preſence. 

Cicero, without crediting too much or too little, 
ſuffered Dolabella to go without him, and after ha- 
ving aſſured Hirtius that he would ſpend his Sum- 
mer at Athens, and return to Rome as ſoon as They 
ſhould be inſtalled in their Office, he embarked for 
Greece. But meeting with a tedious Paſſage, and 
receiving every Day Intelligence from Rome, as is 
uſual in ſuch Caſes, by which he was aſſured that 
there appeared a wonderful Change in Antony, that 
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hie did nothing without the Advice and Conſent of 


the Senate, and that nothing was wanting but bis 


Preſence to reduce things to a happy Settlement 
and therefore blaming himſelf for his great Cow- 
ardice, he returned again to Rome, and was not 
deceived: in his Hopes at the beginning: For ſuch 
Multitudes flocked out to meet him, that the 
Compliments and Civilities which were paid him 


at the Gates, and at his Entrance into the City, | 


* 


took up almoſt one whole Day's time. 
The next Day Autony convened the Senate, 
and ſummoned Cicero to attend. He came not, 
but kept his Bed, pretending to be ill of his 
Journey; but the true Reaſon ſeemed the Fear 
of ſome Deſign againſt him, upon a Suſpicion 
and Intimation given him on his way to Rome, 
But Antony took this Aﬀront very heinouſly, and 
ſent Soldiers, commanding them to bring hi 
or in caſe he refuſed, to burn his Houſe; but 
Many interceding, and — for him, he 
revoked that Order, and bid them only bring 
from him (1) a Pledge for the Security of the Fine 
to which he was liable on the account of his Ab- 
ſence. | | 7 
Ever after This when they met, they paſſed one 
another with Silence, and continued reſerved; till 
Ofavius coming from Apollonia, entered upon the 
Inheritance of Julius Ceſar, and had a Controver- 
fie with Antony (2) for two thouſand five hundred 


Myriads, 


(1) According to the Cuſtom him with four thouſand Talents, 
with reſpect to Thoſe, Who being | and That is the Money demanded 
ſummoned refuſed to attend in | here by Ceſar. But four thouſand 
Senate, or Council, as the Reader | Talents fall ſhort of two thouſand 


may find it explained in the Life of 
Cato the Younger, Vol. vi. p. 334. 
(2) Plutarch tells us in the Life 


five hundred Myriads, the Sum 
mentioned in this place; and the 
lexrned Rualdus has made it appear 


of Auony that Calpurnia entruſted 


\ 


that Plucarch is miſtaken in both 
theſe 


- 


- | Myriads, which he detained of that Eſtate. Up- 
on this, Philip, who married the- Mother, and 
Marcellus the Siſter of Cæſar, went with him to 
| Cicero, and it was agreed between them that Cice- 
ro ſhould aſſiſt Cæſar with his Eloquence both in 
the Senate and with the People; and that Cæſar, 
on the other hand, ſhould ſupply Cicero with Mo- 
ny upon Occaſion, and ſuccour and defend him 
againſt his Enemies with his Arms; for he had e- 
ven then at his Command a great Number of Ve- 
teran Soldiers, who had ſerved under his Uncle 
Julius. 7 
But there was ſtill a ſtronger Reaſon, which 
inclined Cicero to embrace the Friendſhip of Octa- 
vius. For while Pompey and Cæſar were yet alive, 
Cicero in a Dream ſeemed to ſummon the Sons of 
the Senators into the Capitol, as if Jupiter deſign- 
ed to declare one of them the 8 of Rome ; 
the Citizens running thither with Curioſity ſur- 
rounded the Temple, and the Youth fitting in 
their Purple Robes kept Silence. On a ſudden the 
Doors opened, and the Youths ariſing one by one in 
order paſſed round the God, who reviewed them A 
One after Another, and diſmiſſed them, at which they 
ſeemed much diſpleaſed. But when it came to 
young Cæſar's Turn to be reviewed, then Jupiter 
ſtretching forth his Hand pronounced aloud, (1) * 
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theſe Paſſages. For the Sum lod- 


ged by Calpurnia in the Hands of 
Antony was ſrven times as much, 


it was ſepties millies H. S. as we are 


aſſured by Paterculus H. S. ſepties 
millies depoſitum a Caio Ceſare ad 
adem opis occupatum ab Antonio. 
This is confirmed by till a ſtron- 
ger Authority, by Cicero Himſelf in 
his fifth Philippick. Tila vero diſ- 
ſepatio pecunia pubkee ferenda nullo 
modo eft, per quam H. S. ſepties 


millies falſis perſcriptionibus, dona- 
tionibuſque avertit ( Antonius) ut 
portents ſimile videatur tantam 
pecrniam Populi Romani tam brevi 
tempore perire potuiſſe. ' 

(1) It is very probable that 


Cicero dreamt This when he was 


broad awake, if it be true that he 


ever had ſuch a Dream. For in 
troubleſome times it was uſual - 


with them to forge Dreams as 
they did Oracles. We do not find 
one 


O 52 Romans, This young Man, when be ſhall be- 
come Lord of Rome, ball put an end to all your. 
cruel Wars. It is ſaid that Cicero, by this Viſion. 
in his Dream, had framed the perfect Idea of the 
Youth, and preſerved it in his Mind, though he 
did not then know him. The next day going 


inion of uniting Cæſar's Power to his 
| Defgrs; for he had ſo inſinuated himſelf into the 


yz © 


down into the Campus Martius, he met the Boys 


returning from their Exerciſez and the firſt that 
Cicero ſaw was this young Ceſar, juſt as he ap- 


peared to him in his Dream: Being aſtoniſhed at 
it, he asked him, who were his Parents? He was 
the Son of Octavius, a Perſon not of the great- 
eſt Eminence in Rome, and of Attia the Siſter of 
Cæſar, who having no Children of his Own, adop- 


ted him, and by his laſt Will declared him the 


Heir to all his Eftate. 


From that time it is ſaid that Cicero very ſtudi- 
ouſly ſaluted the Youth whenſoever he met him, 


and He as 2 received the Civility. To all 
This we may ad 
born when Cicero was Conſul. 


Theſe were the 


retended Reaſons; but it was principally Cicero's 


tred of Antony, and a Temper unable to reſiſt 
Honour, which faſtened him to Cz/ar, with an O- 


young Man, that he called him Father; at which 
Brutus was ſo highly diſpleaſed, that in his Epiſtles 
to Atticus, he reflected on Cicero, ſaying, that it 


was manifeſt, by his courting Cæſar, for fear of An- 
tony, he did not intend Liberty to bis Country, but 


defigned a bountiful Maſter to Himſelf. Notwith- 


ſtanding, Brutus took Cicero's Son, then ſtudyin 
Philoſophy at Athens, gave him a Command = 


one Word of This in all Ciceros | cealed ſo ſignificant a Dream from 
Works. And yet it is to be preſu- | his Friend Atticus. 
med that he would not haye con-| 
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that Octavius happened to be 


publick 


M. T. CI CEA O. 

by his Advice directed much of his Affairs. At 
this time Ciceros Power was at the greateſt 
Height in the City, and he did whatſoever he 
pleaſed; for he had ſuppreſſed and driven out Antony, 
and ſent the two Conſuls, Hircius and Panſa, after 
him with an Army; but perſuaded the Senate to 
decree to Cæſar the Lifors and Prætorian Enſigns, 
as to a Perſon fighting for his Country. But 
when Antony was defeated, and both the Conſuls 
ſlain, the Forces which came from the Battel 
joined themſelves with Cæſar. Upon This, the 
Senate fearing the young Man, his extraordi- 
nary Fortune, endeavoured by Honours and Gifts 
to call off the Soldiers from him, and to leſſen his 
Power; pretending there was no further need of 
Arms, now Antony was put to flight. +> 

Cæſar being alarmed at This, privately ſent ſo 

Friends to intreat and perſuade Cicero to procure the 
Conſular Dignity for them Both, aſſuring him that 
He ſhould manage the Affairs as He pleaſed, have the 
Supream Power, and govern a young Man, who 
was only defirous of Name and Glory. And Cæ- 
ſar himſelf confeſſed, that in fear of Ruin, and in 
danger of being deſerted, he had ſeaſonably made 
uſe of Ciceros Ambition; perſuading him to ſtand 
with him, afliſt, and join his Votes for the Con- 
ſulſhip. And Cicero, old as he was, ſuffered 
himſelf to be wheedled and gulled by him, and 
was perſuaded to bring over the Senate to his In- 
tereſt, His Friends ſoon blamed him for it; and 
within a little time after, He Himſelf perceived 
he was ruined by it, and had betrayed the Liber- 
ty of the People; for the young Man was ſo ex- 
alted, by obtaining the Conſular Authority, that 
he bid Cicero farewel; and reconciling himſelf to 
Antony and Lepidus, united His Power with 'Theirs, 
and divided the Government with them, as if it 
had been part of a common Eſtate. Thus u- 
"a. nited 
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nited, they made a Schedule of above two hun- 
dred Perſons, who were deſigned to be put to 
Death: But the Proſcription of Cicero made the 
greateſt Contention in all their Debares: For Aa- 
tony was inclined to no Agreement, till he was 
firſt killed. Lepidus conſented, but 'Cze/ar oppoſed 
them Both. Their Meetings were held alone by 
Themſelves, remote from Company, for three Days, 


near the City of Bononia: The Place where they 


met, was over-againſt the Camp, and encompaſſed 
with a River; Cæſar, as it is ſaid, very carneftly 
contended for Cicero the two firſt Days; but on 
the Third Day he yielded (1) and gave him up. 
The Terms of their mutual Conceſſions were 
Theſe z That Cæſar ſhould deſert Cicero; Lepidus, 


his Brother Paulus; and Antonius, Lucius Ceſar, ' 
his Uncle by his Mother's fide. So far had An- 


er and Rage got the better of them as to ſtifle 
in them all Sentiments of Humanity, or rather ſo 
plainly did they make it appear by this headſtrong 
ungovernable Fury, that no Beaſt is more favage 
than Man, when poſſeſſed with Power -ahſwers 


ble to his Paſſion. Whilſt theſe things were in 


Agitation, Cicero was with his Brother at his Coun- 
try Houſe near Tuſculum; whence, hearing of the 
Proſcriptions, they determined to paſs to Aſtyra, 
a Villa of Ciceros near the Sea, and to take Ship- 
ping from thence, and join Brutus in Macedonia; 
for there was a Report, that He was ftrong in 
thoſe Parts. They travelled together in their ſeve- 
ral Litters, oppreſſed with Sorrow, and often join» 
ing their Litters on the Road, they affectionately 


condoled each other. But Quintus was the mot 


* * _ ä * 
FN . 
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(i) For inſtead ofaſſuming Him 
for his Colleague, he made choice 
of Q. Pedius and upon his quir- 
ting Rome, and laying down his 


Office, he ſubſtituted C. Albins Car- 


\ yinas in bis Place, Inſomuen that 
he gave Cicero all the Reaſon in 
the World to repent of his Credu- 


lity. 
diſheartned, 


5 
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diſheartiied when he reflected on his want of Ne- 


ceſſaries for his Journey; for, as he ſaid, he had 
brought nothing with him from Home. And even 
Cicero Himſelf had but a ſlender Viatick Proviſion: 
It was adjudged therefore moſt expedient, that Ci- 
cero ſhould make what haſte he could to fly, and 
Quintus return home to provide Neceſſaries; and 
thus reſolved they mutually embraced, and parted, 
with reciprocal Fears, and Condolements. _ 
Quintus within a few Days after being betrayed 
by his Servants to Thoſe who came to ſearch for 
him, was ſlain, together with his young $6n:: But 
Cicero was carried to Aſtyra; where, finding a Veſ- 
ſel ready, he immediately went on board, and failed 
as far as Circium with a proſperous Gale; but when 
the Pilots reſolved immediately to hoiſt Sail from 
thence, whether fearing the Sea, or not wholly 
diſtruſting the Faith of Ce/ar, he went on Shore, 
and paſſed by Land a hundred Furlongs, as if he 
were going for Rome; but wanting | Reſolution, 
and changing his Mind, he again returned to Sea, 


and there ſpent his Night in melancholy and per- 


plexed Thoughts: Sometimes he reſolved to go 
into Czeſar's Houſe privately, and there kill him- 
ſelf upon the Altar of his Houſhold Gods, to bring 
divine Vengeance upon his Family; but the Fear of 
Torture, to which he knew he ſhould be expoſed if 
he were taken, deterred him. To Theſe other 
Thoughts and Reſolutions ſucceeded, equally fluc- 
tuating and troubleſom. In this Perplexicy he ar 
laſt ſuffered his Servants to convey him by Sea to 
Cajeta, where he had a Country Houſe, and a plea- 
fant Retirement in the Spring, when the North 
Winds blow ſweeteſt. 

There was in that Place a Chappel of Apol- 
lo, not far from the Sea-ſide, from which a 
Flight of Crows ariſing with great Noiſe, made 
towards Cicero's Ship as it was putting into 
Port, and lighting on both Sides of the Croſs- 

Vor. VII. Ff Yard, 
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Yard, Some croaked, and Ohers pecked the 
Sails. This was looked upon by All as an 
ill Omen, notwithſtanding which Cicero went 
on Shore; and entring his Houſe lay down 
upon his Bed, to compoſe himſelf to Reſt: 
In the mean time many of the Crows followed 
him, and ſettling upon the Chamber-W indow, fil- 
led the Air with their horrible Croakings. One of 
them was ſo bold as to fly into the Chamber, 
made to the Bed where Cicero lay, and with its 
Bill by little and little pecked off the Cloaths with 
which the had covered his Face. Upon the fight 
of This his Servants began to blame each other, 
and to ſay among rhemſelves, Shall We remain idle 
Spectators of our Maſter's Murder, and do nothing in 
his Defence, whilſt the brute Creatures aſſiſt and take 
care of him in his undeſerved Afiiftion ? wherefore 
artly by Entreaty, partly by Force, they took 
im up, and carried him in his Litter towards the 
Sea- ſide. They had hardly got him out of the Houſe, 
when the Aſſaſſines came with a Band of Soldiers, 
commanded by Herennius a Centurion, and the Tri- 
bune Popilius, the ſame Popilius whom Cicero had 
heretofore defended when he was under a Proſecu- 
tion for the Murder of his own Father. Theſe 
Officers finding the Doors ſhut forced them open, 
when Cicero not appearing, and Thoſe within ſay- 
ing, they knew not where he was; it is reported, 
that a Youth, who had been educated by Cicero in 
the Liberal Arts and Sciences, an emancipated 
Slave of his Brother Quintus, Philologus by Name, 
diſcovered to the Tribune, that they were carry- 
ing the Litter through the cloſe and ſhady Walks 
to the Sea-fide. The Tribune, taking a Few with 
him, ran to the Place where he was to come our. 
As ſoon as Cicero perceived Herennius, he commanded 
his Servants to ſer down the Litter; and ſtroaking his 
Chin, as he uſed to do, with his left Hand, he looked 
ſtedfaſtly upon his Murderers. His Face was 
| oyer- 


| M. T * CIC E R O. 
-prown with Hair, and worn away with Cares, 


over 
ſo that it was hard to diſtinguiſh, him. They Who 
attended Herennius covered their Faces, whilſt He 
murdered: him as he was ſtretching forth his Neck 
out of the Litter. Thus fell Cicero, in the ſixty 
fourth Year of his Age. Herennius cut off his 
Head, and by Antony's Command his Hand alſo, 
with which his Philippicks were written; for ſo Ci- 
cero ſtyled thoſe Orations he wrote againſt him, and 
ſo they are called to this Day. When theſe Mem- 
bers of Cicero were brought to Rome, Antony was hold- 
ing an Aſſembly for the Choice of Jen Offi- 
cers; and upon Sight of them, he ſaid, New let 
there be an End of all our Proſcriptions. 

He commanded his Head and Hand to be faſt- 
ned up over the Rofira of the Orators; a horrid 
Sight to the Roman People, who believed they ſaw 
there not the Face of Cicero, but the very Image 
of Antony's Soul. And yet amidſt theſe Actions he 
did Juſtice in one thing, by delivering up Philols- 
gus to Pomponia, the Wifeof Quintus; who having 
got his Body into her Power, beſides other grie- 
vous Puniſhments ſhe uſed, made him cut off his 
own Fleſh by Piece-meal, and boyl and eat it; for ſo 
ſome Writers have reported: But Tyro, Cicero's 
emancipated Slave, has not ſo much as mentioned 
the Treachery of Philologus. 

Some while after, as I have heard, Cæſar viſiting 
his Daughter's Son, found him with a Book of 
Cicero's in his Hand; the Boy for Fear endeavoured 
to hide it under his Gown; which Cæſar perceiv- 
ing, took it from him, and turning over a great 
Part of the Book ſtanding, gave it him again, and 
ſaid, My Child, this was a learned Man, and a Lover 
of bis Country. . 

As ſoon as he had vanquiſhed Antony, being 
then Conſul, he made Cicero's Son his Collegue in that 
Office, in whoſe * the Senate took * 

: 2 the 


Houſe of Cicero the Completion of the Vengeance 
decreed upon Antony. "TIT WR 


The Compariſon | of 
the Statues of Antony, and defaced all the other 
Monuments of his Honourz and decreed that 
none of that Family ſhould hereafter bear the Name 
of Marcus. Thus did Divine Juſtice reſerve to the 
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The Compariſon of Demoſthenes with Cicero. 


HE S E are the moſt memorable of thoſe 

Things delivered in Hiſtory of Demoſthenes 
and Cicero, which have come to our Knowledge: 
But omitting an exact Compariſon of their ſeveral 
Faculties in Speaking, thus much ſeems fit to be ſaid: 
That Demoſthenes, to make himſelf a Maſter in 
Rhetorick, had applied all the Knowledge he had, 
natural or acquired, wholly that Way: (1) That 


he far ſurpaſſed in Force and Strength of Eloquence 


all his Contemporaries, who were moſt famous at 
the Bar; in Gravity and Magnificence of Style, All 
that were eminent in the Demonſtrative and Often- 
tatious way; and in Accuracy and Artifice, all the 
moſt perfect and conſummate Rhetoricians. (2) That 

Cicero's 


(1) This Paſſage is of great 
Weight ; for it does not only point 
out to us the Difference between 
Demoſibenes and Cicero, but the 
Qualities requiſite ro Thoſe who 
are to ſpeak in Publick; Gravity, 
Force and Energy, are Characte- 
riſticks of the Bar. Grandure and 
Magnificence of Style, are neceſ- 
ſary to Thoſe who are to ſpeak 
for Pomp and Oftentation ; and 
Accuracy, Exactneſs and Subtlet 
belong to the Rhetorician, In 


theſe did Demoſthenes excel. How 
ſingular is this Character! 

2) Cicero was much inferior to 
Demoſthones in the Qualities before- 
— 5 — Defe&t was 
ufficiently repai his univer- 
fal 9 . and diffuſive Know- 
ledge, which fitted him equally 
for all ſorts of Subjects, whether 
they related to Oratory or Philo- 
ſophy. Longmus has made a Com- 
pariſon between Demoſthenes and 


Cicero, He admired et 
: or 


Demoſthenes with Cicero. 
Ciceros Learning and Knowledge were more uni- 
verſal and diffuſive, and that having applied him- 
ſelf to divers kinds of Studies, he left beind him a 
great Number of Philoſophical Tracts, which are 
of a Caſt peculiar to Himſelf, and were compoſed by 
him after the manner of the Academy. It appears in 
his Orations to the People, and his Pleadings be- 
fore the Judges, that even on thoſe Occaſions he 
affected to make a ſhew of his profound Erudition. 
The Difference of their Tempers appeats in their a 
. different Styles; for Demoſthenes's Oratory was void of 

all Embelliſhment, and (1) without the leaſt Tincture 
. of Wit, wholly compoſed to Gravity and Seriouſ- 
7 neſs; not ſmelling of the Lamp, as Pythias ſcoffingly 
faid, but of the Temperance, Thoughtfulneſs, Au- 
| ſterity, and Melancholy of his Temper. But Ci- 
cero, by his jeering Humour, often launched out 
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confined to Eloquence only; 


for being cloſe and conciſe, and 
Cicero for being copious and ex- 
tenſive, But that Compariſon is 


whereas Plutarch comprehends in 
this Place both their Characters 
entire, and makes it appear, that 
what Cicero wanted in Excellence 
and Beauty, was in ſome Meaſure | 
ſupplied by Number and Variety. 
Upon this Account I am of Opi- 
nion, that the Compariſon drawn 
by Longinus, between Hyperides 
and Demoſthenes, may be — 
to theſe two Orators, s 
and Tully. Tully is like the Fen- 
cer, who fights at all Weapons, 
and excells Thoſe who have made 
thoſe different ſorts of Exerciſes 
their Study; but is foiled by Him, 
who confines his Skill to One on- 
ly. Demoſthenes is that Champion, 


times at being witty but without 


who labours to excel in one ſinglt 


Exerciſe, If Demoſthenes and Ci- 
cero are to be com with re- 
ſpect to the Number of their Ta- 
lents, Cicero muſt have the Prefe- 
rence; and if the Compariſon be 
confined to Eloquence, in that caſo 
it muſt be given to Demoſthenes. 
ape wo it by Nane. In fyt 
i to it by Nature. In ſpi 
of which — be aimed —— 


Succeſs, as is confeſſed by Longi- 
s; When he labour s fo wit * 
_ that celebrated —— nnd 
s not_frovoke People's Mirt 
Ridicule, and is iy leſs agreeable 
when he moſt endeavours to be ſo. 
Cicero had in this Point a 
Advantage over him; for tho' he 
ſometimes ſpins his Jokes ſo fine 
as to degenerate into the Buffoon, 
he is often very witty and enter- 
taining, | 
I into 
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- The Compariſon of | 
iaro Scurrility; and by diſguiſing ſerious 
ments at the Bar with Jeſts and Laughter, for the 
Advantage of his Client, he had no Regard to 


what was decent and becoming; (1) as in his Ora- 
tion for Cælius, where he proceeds ſo far as to ſay, 


That Cælius had done nothing, either uncommon or 
abſurd, if in the Poſſeſſion of ſuch an afſiuent Fortune, 


he ſometimes gave himſelf up to his Pleaſures; it be- 


ing 4 kind of Madneſs, not to enjoy thoſe things we 
poſſeſs, eſpecially fince the moſs eminent Philoſaphers 
have aſſerted Pleaſure to be the chiefeſt Good. We are 
told that when Cato brought his Action againſt 
Murena, Cicero, who was then Conſul, undertook 


his Defence, in which he ridiculed with great Li- 


cence the impertinent Paradoxes of the Stoicks, 
and All becauſe Cato was a rigid Follower of that 
Philoſophy. This was done in ſuch a Manner as 
to raiſe a lows Laugh in the whole Aſſembly, from 
which the Judges themſelves were not exempt; 
whereupon Cato ſaid to Thoſe, who fate near him, 
You ſee, Gentlemen, what a Droll of a Conſul we ha 

got. 


(t) I cannot but think Plutarch 
a little too ſevere in this Place. It 
muſt be confeſſed, that Cicero in 
that Oration makes too great an 
Allowance for Youth, but it is 
rather by way of Excuſe than Ap- 


—— He bas in thoſe very 
aſl? ſome divine Touches, 
which ſet off and heighten Vir- 
tue to a wonderful Degree. I will 
allowy Plutarch to be as rigid and 
ſevere as he pleaſes, ſuchQualities are 
ſaitable to ſo great a Philoſopher. 
But at the ſame time it doth not 
become him to be unjuſt; he hath 
no Authority to tax m Author 
with what he never faid. Cicero 
never ſaid it was a kind of Madneſs 


not to enjoy thoſe Things we poſſeſs; 
No Maxim like it ever came out 


of his Mouth; it was too much 
of the Libertine, and the Roman 


would have been ſhocked to have 
beard an Orator of his Age, Re- 
2 and Virtue, pronounce in 
ull Aſſembly, a Sentiment ſo per- 
nicious and immoral. It is more 
than likely, that Plutarch in this 
Place depended too much upon 
his own Memory, which baſely 
deceived him, ſo that it was ne- 
ceſſary to vindicate Cicero from 
ſuch a Charge, for fear the imagi- 
nary Authority of ſo great a Man 
ſhould ſerve to countenance 3 
Maxim fo abominable. 

And 


Demoſthenes with Cicero. 

And indeed Cicero was naturally very much diſ- 
poſed to Mirth, and delighted in Jeering, as ap- 
peared from his very Countenance, which was always 

ay and ſmiling whereas Demoſthenes had a con- 
| 5k Care and Thoughtfulneſs in his Look, which 
he ſeldom or never laid aſide ; and therefore was 
accounted by his Enemies, as he himſelf confeſſeth, 
moroſe and ill-natured. | 

It is very evident from their ſeveral Writings, 
that Demoſthenes never touched upon his own Com- 
mendations, but decently and without Offence, when 
there was need of it, and for ſome weight 
End; upon other Occaſions he was very mode 
and reſerved : But Cicero's immeaſurable boaſting of 
himſelf in his Orations, 2 in Him an in- 
temperate Thirſt after Glory: As when he cried 
out, 


Let Arms reſign their Honour to the Gown. 


But at laſt he did not only extol his own Deeds 
and Actions, but his Orations alſo, as well Thoſe 


that were only ſpoken, as Thoſe that were publiſh- 


ed; as if he were vying in youthful Confidence with 
Ifocrates and Anaximenes, the Sophiſters; not as if 
he were inſtructing and directing the Roman Peo- 
ple, the hardy, warlike, and irreſiſtible Romans. 

It is neceſſary indeed for a Stateſman to be an 
able Speaker; bur it is an ignoble Thing for any 
Man to admire and reliſh the Glory of his own 
Eloquence. And in this Matter Demoſthenes ſhewed 
a more than ordinary Gravity (1) and Elevation of 
Mind; for he ſaid, his Faculty in [peaking was but a 


(1) This is remarkable: a true j eth him to look with Contempt 
greatneſs and elevation of Mind | on thoſe Talents for which he is 
appears chiefly in a Man's modeſt | admired by Others. 

Opinion of Himſelf, which teach- 
mean 
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mean Acquirement, and needed great Candor in the 
Audience; eſteeming Thoſe who are puffed up by bat . 
ſuch Acquiſitions to be, as indeed they are, ſerviſe Þ their C 

and Mechanical. But the Power of perſuading and pream 


overning the People did equally belong to Both; ¶ 7her ar 
15 that The who had Armies and Camps at Com- It is 
mand, ſtood in need of their Aſſiſtance; as Chares, I his E. 
Diopithes, and Leofthenes did of Demoſthenes; Pom- made 
pey and young Cæſar of Cicero; as Cæſar Himſelf MW Adver 
acknowledges in his Commentaries to Agrippa ed wit 
and Mecenas. Lf 5 | 
But what is thought and commonly ſaid moſt to M ould 
demonſtrate and try the Tempers of Men, Au- 
thority and Power, which are apt to awaken W falf 
and excite all the Paſſions, and unavoidably expoſe fthenes 
whatever Weakneſs and Defect lay lurking in them, W thoſe 
never happened to Demoſthenes z He never had oc- 


i 


| were 
caſion of giving ſuch Proof of himſelf, having ne- wiſe t 
ver obtained any eminent Office, nor led any of was te 
thoſe Armies into the Field againſt Philip, which Bui 
he had raiſed by his Eloquence. K. when 

But Cicero went Quæſtor into Sicily, and Pro- docia, 
conſul into Cilicia and Cappadocia, at a time when at #; 
Avarice was at the height, and the Commanders thoug 
and Governors who were employed aboard, think- ready, 
ing it beneath them to ſteal, ſer themſelves to ſeize M infam 
by open force, and thought it no heinous matter very | 
for a Magiſtrate to take Bribes: But He that did it of pe 
moſt moderately, and with a ſparing Hand, was ly wh 


in good eſteem; and yer then Cicero in the whole upon 
Courſe of his Adminiſtration gave great Demon- cd th 
ſtrations of his Contempt of Riches, and as great 
of his Humanity and good Nature, | (1) 
And at Rome alſo, when he was created Conſul , Bote 
in Name, but indeed received Sovereign and Dic- I out Mc 
tatorial Authority againſt Catiline and his Accompli- _— 
ces, he atteſted the Truth of Plato's Prediction, I ib +. 


That | though 
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That then States and Cities would be delivered from all 
their Calamities, when by a happy Conjunct ion the ſu- 


pream P ower, Wiſdom, and Juſtice, ſhould meet toge- 


ther and combine in the ſame SubjeFt. | 

It is ſaid to the Reproach of Demoſthenes, that 
his Eloquence was mercenary; that he privatel 
made Orations for Phormio and Apollodorus, tho? 
Adverſaries in the ſame Cauſe. that he was charg- 
ed with Money received from the Kings of 'Per/a, 
and condemned for Bribes from Harpalus: And 
ſhould we grant all Thoſe that have written theſe 


falſi 
ſtbenes wanted Courage 


things againſt him (which are not a few) to have 
fed; yer it cannot be denied, but that Demo- 


and Reſolution to reſiſt 


choſe Preſents, which in 'Reſpe& and Gratitude 
were ſent him from the Kings; nor was it other- 


wile to be cx 


pected from a Perſon addicted as He 


was to (1) Maritime Ulury. 
But that Cicero did refuſe from the S icilians, 


when he was 


Quæſtor, from the King of Cappa- 


docia, when he was Proconſul, and from his Friends 
at Rome, when he was in Exile, many Preſents, 
though urged to receive them, has been ſaid al- 


ready. 


Moreover, Demoſthenes's Baniſhment was 


infamous, upon Conviction for Bribery; Cicero's 
very honourable, for ridding his Country of Men 
of pernicious Principles and Practices. According- 
ly when Demoſthenes was baniſhed no ſtreſs was laid 
upon it, but upon Cicero's Exile the Senate chang- 
ed their Habir, and put on Mourning, and would 


(1) Our -Exgliſh Merchants call 
it Bottomry. This way of letting 
out Money is ſo far from being 
cenſured in theſe times, that it is 
practiſed publickly every Day upon 
the Exchange, whereas it was 
thought a ſcandalous way of Traf- 
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fick in Greece, Sayeirey vauTiNGs, 
tolet out Money upon Bottomry, was 
looked upon as a Term ot great 
Reproach. Zeno ſtood charged 
with it, but ir was before he had 


reſigned himſelf to the Study of 
Philoſophy. 


Gg not 
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not be perſuaded to paſs any Act till Ciceros Re- 
turn was decreed by the People. $95 

It muſt be confeſſed, Cicero ſpent the time of 
His Exile in great Eaſe and Indolence in Macedo» 
nia, whereas That of Demoſthenes may be conſider- 
ed even as a Continuation of his publick Service 
and Adminiſtration, For he travelled through all 
the Cities of Greece, ſupporting their joint Intereſts, 
and defeating the Deſigns of the Macedonian Am- 
baſſadors; in This approving himſelf a much bet- 
ter Citizen than Themiſtocles, and Alcibiades, who 
did not manifeſt the like Virtue in the like Cir- 
cumſtances of Fortune. And after his Return, he 
again applied himſelf to the ſame Publick Services, 
and continued oppoſing Antipater and the Macedo- 
nians; whereas Lælius reproached Cicero in full Se- 
nate, for fitting with his Mouth ſhut, whilſt Octa- 
vius, a beardleſs Strippling, demanded leave to ſtand 
for the Conſulate, for which he was not qualified 
by Law. And Brutus, in his Epiſtles, charges him 
with cheriſhing a greater, and more heavy Tyranny than 
That They had removed. 

To conclude; as to their Ends, it is impoſſible not 
to be touched with Compaſſion to behold an old 
Man (1) committing himſelf out of Fear to his Ser- 
vants, to be born by Them from Place to Place, 
to elude the Search of his Enemies, and ſhun a 
Death, which of it ſelf was naturally haſtening to- 
wards him, and who, notwithſtanding all his Shifts 
and Evaſions, fell at laſt into theixg Hands, and was 
butchered by them. Whereas Demoſthenes, tho? at 
firſt he deſcended ſo low as to Entreaties and Sup- 
plications, yet one cannot but admire his ſeaſonable 
Care in providing himſelf with Poiſon as his laſt 


(1) It muſt be confeſſed that j and Dignity, and is therefore juſtly 
this Conduct in Cicero was mean, | condemned by Plutarch. 
and unworthy a Perſon of his Age | 


7 8 Reſort; 
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Reſort the Caution wherewith he preſerved it, 4 
and the couragious Uſe he at laſt made of it: 1 
When finding the Temple of Neptune to be an in- - 
effectual Sanctuary, (1) he had Recourſe to That 4 
which is the moſt inviolable, and by a volunta | f 
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Death reſcued himſelf out of the Hands of Thoſe 
who had him in their Cuſtody, and ſo eluded the 
Cruelty of Antipater. | 


(1) This Idea is ſtrong and no- violable Sanctuary, and R | I 
ble, to look on Death as an in- . 


The End of the Seventh Polame 
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